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The Ministry of Supply 


HE very existence of the Ministry of Supply is a 

tribute to the strength which Parliament and public 
opinion can exert, even in these days of government by 
decree. Ever since re-armament began in earnest, those 
who had experience of munitions supply in the last war 
persistently demanded that an organisation similar to the 
Ministry of Munitions should be set up. The Government, 
however, resisted this demand, and it was not until the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in March, followed by the 
British guarantees to Poland, Roumania and Greece, 
followed again by the introduction of conscription, that the 
Government at last realised that the normal peace-time 
arrangements for supplying defence equipment were in- 
adequate. A Ministry of Supply was established, under 
Mr Burgin, with very comprehensive powers but a limited 


scope. It covered only the contracting departments of the. 


War Office, the Royal Ordnance Factories, certain civil 
defence requirements, certain industrial requirements of 
civil Ministries, such as the Post Office, and the handling 
of the stocks of certain essential commodities. It was 
argued very strongly, in Parliament and outside, that the 
engineering resources of the nation could not be fully 
mobilised unless the Ministry of Supply also had authority 
for the supply of Air Force requirements, and possibly for 
Admiralty requirements as well. But the Government 
again resisted these arguments, attempting to answer them 

Setting up a war priorities committee of the Cabinet, on 
the lines of the committee set up in 1917, to settle disputes 
between the Service departments as they should arise. The 
Scope of the Ministry was consequently unduly restricted, 
but at the same time it was given sweeping powers to 
insist upon priority for Government work on behalf of all 


supplying Ministries, and it represented a vast improve- 
ment on previous forms of organisation. When war broke 
out, the first steps had been taken for the building of a 
proper machine for making the fullest possible use of the 
industrial resources of the country. 

After eight weeks’ decrees, the functions, scope and 
policy of the Ministry of Supply are beginning to become 
clear. In effect, the Ministry has two separate tasks. The 
first is to expand munitions output—to run the ordnance 
factories, to place contracts, to supervise contractors’ 
expansion, to survey the engineering resources of industry 
and to find how best they can be used, to encourage and, 
if necessary, to compel industrialists to give priority to 
Government orders, and so on. The second is to control 
the supply and allocation of raw materials. Controls have 
now been established for iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
aluminium, hemp and flax, silk and rayon, jute, wool, hides 
and skins, leather, paper, timber, sulphuric acid, ammo- 
nium sulphate and other fertilisers, molasses and industrial 
alcohol. These Controls have full responsibility for, and 
control over, visible supplies; they fix maximum prices; 
in some cases they act as sole purchaser from abroad; they 
allocate supplies between consumers, and they generally 
exercise complete authority over their respective materials. 
The detailed administration of these powers varies from 
Control to Control, but the scope and objective are the 
same throughout. 

As the war develops, the Ministry will become the 
biggest and most comprehensive trading organisation in 
the world. It has some restrictive functions, such as the 
curtailment of non-essential industries. But its main work 
is essentially creative—the use of our industrial resources 
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with greater efficiency and vigour than ever before, the 
transformation of peace-time raw material supply 
machinery into a large-scale trading organisation which 
will eliminate all waste and ensure a smooth flow of 
materials to industry and the achievement of a national 
economic effort both keener and more efficient than that of 
peace. Both in the policies of the Ministry and in its 
personnel the emphasis should be on the need for con- 
structive work and vigorous executive action, rather than 
upon restrictive control. : 

Since the outbreak of war the Ministry has certainly 
displayed great activity in ordering munitions: a month 
ago Mr Burgin announced that orders had been placed 
to a total of £70 millions, that new ordnance factories 
were coming into production, and that a survey was being 
made of the nation’s engineering resources. Criticisms 
have been directed against the regional organisation of the 
Ministry, and cases have been quoted in which firms 
competent to do Government work have been ignored. 
But there is not much doubt that substantial progress is 
being made and that the Ministry is ordering war material 
as fast as it can. Nevertheless, there appears to be some 
unwillingness to face long-term realities. The implications 
of the Ministry’s energetic contracting must inevitably 
appear, sooner or later, in shortages of material and plant, 
first, in local bottle-necks and, then, over wide sections of 
industry. If this did not happen, it would be evidence that 
the Ministry was content to adopt the pace of the slowest 
sector of industry. Shortages should, therefore, be welcome 
evidence that production was expanding at the proper 
speed. Their appearance would mean that the point had 
been reached at which deliberate contraction of civil 
industry was necessary. If that point is not reached, then 
the industrial war effort will be inadequate. 

The proper course, therefore, is for the Ministry of 
Supply to take full charge of the engineering and metal 
industries at once. The priority machinery should be put 
into operation as soon as possible, so that as soon as 
shortages appear they can be handled with the least con- 
fusion and disorganisation. The inevitable contraction of 
civil industry could thus be accomplished gradually and 
smoothly, for the Ministry would be able to foresee the 
appearance of bottle-necks and plan accordingly. The 
industrialist would become familiar with the working of the 
priority machinery, and that machinery would get over its 
initial difficulties at a time when there was still some slack 
in the system, and when mistakes would not be fatal. By 
the introduction of priority machinery the Ministry would 
be accepting from the start the responsibility for planning 
industry; it will be compelled to take that responsibility 
sooner or later, as the experience of the last war showed, 
and a vigorous decision now would cause very much less 
dislocation than will be created in a few months’ time if 
the present state of affairs is allowed to continue. 

The policy of the Ministry, however, as set out in an 
official memorandum explaining the Priority of Work 
Order of ber 3rd, and in an answer to a question in 
the House Commons last week, appears to be the precise 
opposite of this. The Ministry will take no initiative in 
industrial planning; it apparently intends to wait until the 
industrial results of its orders are plain and then to intro- 
duce a priority system. Apart from a general instruction 
to give precedence to work for Government Departments, 
for the maintenance of essential national services, and for 
exports, industrialists are requested to carry on with 

Business as usual.” The Ministry will wait until the 
shortages arise and will deal with them as they come. In 
other words, programmes will be based on the lowest 
common denominator of industry and the Ministry will 
spend its time trying to catch up with programmes rather 
than in shaping the industrial effort of the nation. When 
the inevitable shortages appear, industry will suddenly be 
required to cope with a complicated system of priority 
certificates, and this will create disorganisation at a crucial 
time. The Ministry will be unable to forestall shortages 
by quietly restricting supplies of materials to civil industry 

Pet are 8 policy, in fact, is a tive one. 
the initiative to the individual industrialist, and act 
results of this appear in shortage, the Ministry will appear 
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as a purely restrictive agency. The industrialist in the 
arms-producing sector runs the risk of being unable to get 
important supplies; the industrialist in the non-essential 
sector will not know where he stands until his supplies are 
actually cut off. 

Moreover, it appears that when the time does come for 
priority certificates, a number of different departments 
and committees will issue them. The proposed co- 
ordinating machinery was discussed in a Note on page 85 
of last week’s issue; even on paper it looks intolerably 
complicated and ill-adapted to the working of a cohesive 
planned policy. How far this machinery is in operation 
at all is uncertain. There is no evidence that consumers of 
raw materials are being refused supplies because their 
work is not of national importance. But, at the same time, 
some of the raw-material Controls appear to be issuing 
permits to purchase material according to priority 
schedules. Certain classes of steel consumers, for example, 
are excused from making application for licences and 
continue to receive supplies direct in the ordinary way. 
But in some other Controls all consumers who require 
more than a certain quantity must secure licences before 
their merchant may deliver at all. There appears to be 
very little cohesion between these priority schedules, 
although, evidently, if the licensing is more than a 
formality, its operation should not only be uniform over the 
whole field, but also thoroughly co-ordinated between its 
different parts. Otherwise appalling chaos may result: it is 
of little use giving a motor manufacturer licences for his 
steel and copper if he is refused any rubber. 

This apparent unwillingness to deal with inevitab!e 
problems in advance and to make a constructive plan and 
put it into operation is intensified by the internal structure 
of the Ministry. Ultimate control is exercised by the Supply 
Council, an executive body consisting of ten men. Mr 
Leslie Burgin is chairman, and the under-secretary, Colonel 
Llewellin, is the only other political representative. There 
are three civil servants and Service experts and five pro- 
minent industrialists and financiers, Lord Weir, Lord 
Woolton, Sir Andrew Duncan, Sir Peter Bennett and Mr 
Ashley Cooper. The balance which is thus created between 
civil servants, politicians and business men appears to be 
a reasonable one. But the industrialists, who are appointed 
as directors-general of various departments, are receiving 
no salary and are not working full-time for the Ministry, 
which must in effect share their services with the dozens 
of concerns in which they are actively interested. The 
principle appears to be the use of these industrialists’ 
experience in an advisory rather than in an executive 
capacity. Yet the position of Director-General of Tanks 
and Mechanical Transport, for example, is surely an 
executive job and not an advisory one. The ability and 
drive of these outstanding executives is absolutely 
essential to the success of the economic effort, and they 
cannot be expected to do positive and vigorous work at 


‘ the Ministry at the same time as they do their private 


work. A positive policy can be carried out only by indus- 
trial experts working full-time in the Ministry’s service: 
the present method of using industrial experts makes a 
negative policy inevitable. This raises the difficulty, of 
course, of salary: evidently competitive commercial 
salaries must be offered to attract the best men into the 
Ministry's service for the duration. But that difficulty must 
be faced in the staffing of every war-time Department; it 
cannot be side-stepped by the acceptance of unpaid part- 
time services from men whose full-time powers of con- 
structive work are urgently required. 

In the staffing of the raw material Controls the same 
problem arises. So far the Minister has relied upon exist- 
ing trade associations as far as possible, and where no 
trade association has existed the Control has been created 
from the resources of the largest firms. The British Iron 
and Steel Federation, for example, has in effect become 
the Iron and Steel Control; the leaders of the timber 
trade have become the Timber Control, and so on. These 
transformations have some immediate convenience, for the 
trade associations already have machinery in existence for 
doing many of the things that the Control does, and this 
policy does ensure that the Control is expertly advised on 
technical matters. But there are very real dangers of 
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abuse, for those in control may well be faced by awkward 
problems of divided loyalty. And there are dangers of in- 
efficiency, for the controllers are apt to think too much in 
terms of “ the industry ” and not enough in terms of “ the 
nation,” and tend to keep in existence distribution 
machinery which is not necessary in war-time. It is 
virtually certain, if the war is fought thoroughly, that it 
will be necessary to compel some industries to do things 
they do not like; but no industry can be expected to be 
very good at applying compulsion to itself. These dangers 
can be avoided, and the confidence of the public and the 
industries concerned can be maintained, only if the experts 
are working full-time in the Ministry’s service and on the 
Ministry’s pay-roll, and if their impartiality and ruthless- 
ness are beyond question. Already certain firms have 
expressed concern over the appearance of members of 
competing firms on the Control, and this is not a satis- 
factory state of affairs. The Ministry of Supply must not 
become an organisation for the feathering of nests. 

These fundamental weaknesses of the Ministry’s struc- 
ture are of much greater public importance than those 
inefficiencies and uncertainties which have been the subject 
of most public criticism. The complaints of inability to 
get raw materals, of interminable delay in the issue of 
licences, of harsh treatment of outstanding contracts, and 


The Treaty 


HE Tripartite Treaty that was signed by Great 
Britain, France and Turkey at Ankara on October 
19th is no less welcome for being fully expected. It has 
been awaited ever since Mr Chamberlain announced on 
May 12th that Great Britain and Turkey had agreed to 
collaborate in order to resist aggression in the Mediter- 
ranean, that France and Turkey would make a similar 
declaration as soon as the question of the Hatay had been 
satisfactorily settled, and that all three Powers intended to 
conclude a Treaty more clearly and comprehensively lay- 
ing down their obligations to each other. Negotiations 
began at once, and the text 
was ready before M. Sara- 
joglu’s departure for Moscow 
on September 22nd. 

The Treaty would, in fact, 
be more appropriately dated 
in May than in October, for 
it was the situation of May 
rather than that of October 
that it was designed to meet. 
That situation was over- 
shadowed by Hitler’s seizure 
of Czecho-Slovakia in March 
and by the Italian annexation 
of Albania in April. Soviet 
Russia was at that time nego- 
tating about her entry into 
the Peace Front. The pur- 
pose of Great Britain and 
France was to bring diplo- 
matic reinforcements to Rou- 
mania, who was fearful of German attack, and to Greece, 
who was watching Italy with concern. 

For any such purpose Turkish collaboration was made 
necessary by geography. But Turkey was also linked diplo- 
matically to the problem by a network of agreements. 
Apart from the long-standing Greco-Turkish Agreement 
and the more recent Roumanian-Turkish understanding, 
the most important of these diplomatic instruments were 
the Balkan Entente and the Montreux Convention. The 
Balkan Entente was concluded in 1934 by Roumania, 
Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. Each of these countries 
guaranteed the others against attack by a Balkan country 
(i.e. Bulgaria) or by any European Power in alliance with 
a Balkan country. The pact was a very comprehensive 
document of mutual assistance—indeed, too comprehen- 
sive, for Russia immediately pointed out that if she and 
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of lack of co-ordination between the various Controls, 
represent the inevitable confusion which must occur in the 
building of a new administrative machine. Less hardship 
and inconvenience would have been created, no doubt, if 
the Government had taken the public into its confidence 
and had explained what was being done and why. But 
some measure of inconvenience was inevitable, especially 
as the Ministry was forced to plan on the assumption that 
London might become virtually uninhabitable in the first 
week of war. Much more significant is the basic inadequacy 
of the Ministry’s present structure and policy, and there 
is urgent need that this should be remedied before 
shortages become acute and before the armed forces begin 
to spend material on the scale which will make the supply 
factor the decisive one. The crying need is for directing 
personalities at the very top whose minds are elastic 
enough to appreciate that this war can only be won by an 
industrial effort of gigantic dimensions, whose imaginations 
are vivid enough to foresee difficulties before they occur, 
and whose hands are free enough to enable them to build 
up the necessary organisation. The old Ministry of Muni- 
tions, inspired by Mr Lloyd George and staffed by a team 
of brilliant executives, met these requirements. The new 
Ministry of Supply has so far given very little sign of 
having taken the measure of its task. 


of Ankara 


Bulgaria were to present their revisionist claims on 
Roumania simultaneously, Turkey would find herself 
involved in a breach of the Turco-Soviet Neutrality Agree- 
ment of 1925. Roumania was therefore prevailed upon to 
sign a declaration that, in the event of a conflict with 
Russia, she would expect no help from Turkey. 

Roumania’s security is also bound up with the Montreux 
Convention of 1936. The provisions of the Convention are 
complicated. But their most relevant terms can be sum- 
marised by saying that there are only two sets of circum- 
stances in which warships of countries which have no 
Black Sea coasts will be 
allowed to pass the Straits. 
One is if Turkey is at war, 
when she may please herself 
whom she admits or excludes. 
The other is when Turkey 
herself is not at war, but other 
Powers (e.g. Britain and 
France) are seeking admission 
to the Black Sea in order to 
honour their obligations— 
either the general obligation 
of the League Covenant or 
the specific obligations of a 
mutual assistance treaty bind- 
ing Turkey and registered 
with the League—by going 
to the aid of a victim of 
aggression. In this case, there 
would seem to be a clear 
obligation upon Turkey, save 
that she is entitled to please herself not only when actually 
at war but also when “ threatened with imminent danger 
of war.” 

The new Treaty, taken together with this network of 
previous agreements, completes an ironclad system of guar- 
antees designed to meet the menaces that were visible in 
May. Article 1 guarantees British and French aid to Tur- 
key if she is a victim of aggression by a European Power; 
Article 2 is a mutual guarantee of assistance, should an 
act of aggression bv a European Power lead to war in the 
Mediterranean. In Article 3 Turkey undertakes to lend 
France and Britain “ all aid and assistance in its power” 
if they are involved in a war in fulfilment of their guar- 
antees to Roumania and Greece. Articles 4 and 5 provide 
for consultation in the event of war under circumstances 
to which Articles 2 and 3 do not apply. And in the 
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circumstances of May it seemed natural to add a Protocol 
stating that Turkey assumed no obligations that would 
bring her into conflict with Russia. . 

If we now apply the provisions of the various treaties to 
the situation envisaged when negotiations for the Tripartite 
Treaty were begun, then obviously the guarantees mect 
the danger effectively. If Germany attacks Roumania, 
Turkey supports the West and the Straits remain open. 
If Bulgaria is inveigled by the promise of German support 
into attacking Roumania, the Tripartite Agreement and the 
Balkan Pact both come into operation. If Italy attacks 
Greece, the case is covered by Articles 2 and 3 of the 
Tripartite Agreement, and if Bulgaria were to join Italy 
in the attempt, hoping to gain an Aigean seaboard, the 
Balkan Pact would apply as well. In fact, all the possible 
permutations and combinations of Axis aggression in the 
Balkans and Eastern Mediterranean are envisaged and 
rendered impossible without provoking a major war. 

The difficulties of interpretation begin when we consider, 
not the situation which the Pact was designed to meet, but 
the actual position as it appears to-day. The attempts to 
bring Russia into the Peace Front have failed since the 
original Anglo-Turkish declaration, and Russia has joined 
Germany in the partition of Poland and in a treaty of 
friendship whose comprehensiveness is still uncertain. The 
Russian advance into Poland has, it is true, cut Germany 
off from the direct access to Roumania she might have 
gained by her invasion; but the expansion of Russia into 
Poland, combined with her capture of the Baltic, and her 
pressure on Finland are evidence of a sudden and violent 
renaissance of Russian imperialism. In the Balkans the 
rumours of Soviet troop concentrations on the Bessara- 
bian frontier, coupled with the invitation to Moscow of a 
delegation of Bulgarian deputies, suggest that Russia’s 
new expansive energy is not confined to the Baltic. 
In the South, Italy, far from backing the German attack 
with a lightning blow to the East, has reduced her garri- 
sons in the Dodecanese and Albania; she has initiated a 
serious effort to bring together a Balkan bloc under her 
leadership and given evidence of her intention to remain 
neutral and keep the peace in the Mediterranean. 

The value of the Tripartite Treaty applied to this situa- 
tion is much more difficult to assess. Where agreement is 
most comprehensive in the Mediterranean, there now seems 
—at least for the moment—to be the least likelihood of 
war. A German attack on Roumania; save with the conniv- 
ance of Hungary, is physically impossible. Germany might 
still be able to use Bulgaria as a stepping stone, in which 
case Article 3 of the Treaty would apply, provided Russia 
were not implicated. It is here we reach the real obscurity; 
for given the possibility that Russian aggression in the 
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Balkans is now more likely than German aggression, then 
obviously the most important clause in the whole Treaty 
is Protocol 2, which absolves Turkey from any obligation 
assumed by the Treaty if it would bring her into armed 
conflict with Russia. 

Nevertheless, the anger and chagrin displayed by Berlin 
and Moscow at the signature of the Treaty forbid us io 
under-estimate its importance. Although it is obviously a 
less effective instrument than was originally intended, ihe 
fact that it has been signed at all is a success for British 
diplomacy and a great tribute to the courage and loyalty 
of the Turks. Great pressure has been brought to bear on 
them to break their connection with the West, and although 
M. Sarajoglu’s recent visit to Moscow to negotiate a new 
understanding with Russia is shrouded in the usual and im- 
penetrable Soviet fog, the arrival of Ribbentrop, the break- 
down of the Turco-Soviet talks and M. Sarajoglu’s return 
without the understanding seem to suggest that Russia was 
as anxious as Germany to block any Western intervention 
in the Balkans. What Russia wanted of Turkey was a 
promise to close the Straits to the British and French fleets 
—in short, to leave Roumania to her fate. 

Turkey’s refusal to agree to the Russian suggestions has 
been clear and definite. It is true that, just as she has re- 
fused a hard-and-fast pledge to Moscow to open the 
Straits, so she has, in the Protocol to the new Treaty, 
evaded a hard-and-fast pledge to London and Paris to 
open them. This, in Turkey’s geographical position, is 
elementary caution. The statements that have been made in 
Ankara leave no room for doubt that Turkey’s sympathies 
are with the Allies. Moreover, though Turkey cannot, 
under the new Treaty, be compelled to open the Straits, 
she is perfectly free to do so. She does not wish to see 
any Great Power dominant in the Balkans, certainly not 
one that still dreams of Berlin-Baghdad or one whose ambi- 
tion to possess Constantinople is asleep rather than dead. 
The new Treaty does not supersede either the Balkan 
Entente or the Montreux Convention, under either of which 
help could be given to Roumania if she were attacked. 

The French and British Governments thus have full 
justification for their self-congratulations in having 
brought the Treaty of Ankara safely to signature. The gains 
can be seen from the briefest comparison with the situa- 
tion in 1914. By the new Treaty the Allies are assured 
against having to repeat the costly and harassing Near 
Eastern war of twenty-five years ago. If war breaks out in 
the Mediterranean they are sure of a stout ally and secure 
bases. And in the Balkans, the third area of vital concern 
to Turkey, the new Treaty makes it clear that the inde- 
pendence of the Balkan States will not be allowed to go by 
default. That is an admirable harvest for one Treaty. 


A Century of Bradshaw 


[’ was a Victorian aphorism that the two most widely 
read books were the Bible and Bradshaw. If he lived 
long enough to hear it, the saying must have given much 
pleasure to George Bradshaw, the Quaker originator of the 
time-table whose centenary is celebrated this month. The 
century that has passed since the first edition of “ Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Time Tables and Assistant to Railway 
Travelling” has indeed some claim to be known as the 
Bradshaw Age, so well does the name symbolise the whole 
era of steam. Bradshaw, moreover, offers a rich field for 
the natural eccentricity of the English character. In what 
other country would fanatics be found who glory in the 
reputation of having memorised its long columns, although 
modestly admitting to be a little shaky on their Irish 
locals? Where else would back numbers of a railway time- 
table be sought after by collectors and command a 
premium? 

George Bradshaw first obtained the lead over his rivals 
by realising that time-tables should be regularly issued and 
brought up to date, and that it was a mistake to incor- 

te them in bound books containing illustrations and 
information of a permanent nature. The opening of the first 


passenger railways, and in particular the London and Bir 
mingham and Grand Junction lines, led to a boom in rail- 
way guides. Compilers such as Osborne, Freeling, Drake 
and Cornish produced the attractive pocket-size volumes 
that collectors are now beginning to treasure. These guides, 
in addition to a table of train times and fares, generally 
included a map of the line and an account of the scenery; 
they were well illustrated by steel engravings and often 
added some technical description of the steam locomotive 
and railway engineering in general, spiced with philosophi- 
cal reflections on the effect of the new inventions. In their 
prefaces the writers frequently exposed the inaccuracies of 
their competitors, and their graphic descriptions are often 
entertaining. Osborne’s Guide to the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, for instance, advises the sightseer to travel outside, 
protecting his eyes with gauze spectacles, and continues: 
“T shall suppose you mounted on the box seat. You look 
round, and see several engines with red-hot fires in their 
bodies and volumes of steam issuing from their tall 
chimnies. One of them moves slowly towards you. The 
huge creature bellows, at first, like an elephant. Deep, slow 


and terrific are the hoarse heavings that it makes.” 
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But these attractive competitors of Bradshaw rapidly 
went out of date; they could be read for entertainment, 
but not to obtain reliable information about the running 
of trains. They left the time-table field, and the name of 
Bradshaw gradually passed into the English language. As 
befits a national institution, a good deal of serious research 
has been applied to the origins of the great “ Guide,” but 
some obscurity remains. It is quite clear that George Brad- 
shaw was already in business as a map-engraver when in 
1830, during the canal boom, he issued a map of inland 
navigation. This was followed in 1838 by a railway map 
which met with considerable success. In October, 1839, 
came the first issue of “ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables 
and Assistant to Railway Travelling,” which appeared in 
three sections, a fact that has caused some confusion 
whether the exact date of the centenary should be Octo- 
ber 19th or October 25th. No. 1 (though not numbered 
as such) appeared on the 19th, price 6d., and dealt only 
with the railways in Lancashire and the North. On its title 
page appeared the announcement that “the next edition 
of this work will be published on Ist of 1st Mo. 1840; 
and succeeding Editions will appear every three months, 
with such alterations as have been made in the interval.” 
No. 2 dealt, however, with the southern railways such as 
the London and Birmingham, and No. 3 (priced at 1s.) 
was a combination of the first two. Nos. 2 and 3 were 
issued simultaneously on October 25th. 

After the issue of No. 3 the name was changed to 
“ Bradshaw’s Railway Companion,” and so it remained 
until it ceased to appear in 1848. Meanwhile, in Decem- 
ber, 1841, while the “ Companion” was still in produc- 
tion, Bradshaw issued the first number of the monthly 
“ Guide,” which was nearly the same size as the present- 
day publication, and appeared in a yellow wrapper in- 
stead of the green cloth of the early “ Companion.” The 
“ Guide,” being priced at 6d., naturally displaced the older 
publication. It is thus uncertain whether the centenary to 
be celebrated is that of the “‘ Companion ” or the “ Guide,” 
while the matter is further complicated by evidence, in 
the correspondence of George Bradshaw’s son and of R. D. 
Kay, the first editor of Bradshaw, that there was a proto- 
Bradshaw of 1838, of which no copy now survives. But of 
the three years to which the birth of Bradshaw might pos- 
sibly be assigned—1838, 1839 or 1841—the choice of 1839 
is probably the best. It was just six years before another 
young publication, which already bore the copious name 
of The Economist, Weekly Commercial Times and 
Bankers’ Gazette: A Political, Literary and General News- 
paper, assumed the further title of Railway Monitor. 

In the “ Guide’s ” early years, George Bradshaw experi- 
enced the troubles of the pioneer, due in this case to the 
unwillingness of railway managers to publish information 
and also to their habit of altering train times arbitrarily. 
When they finally agreed to make changes only on regular 
dates, it became possible to issue time-tables without last- 
minute correction sheets. Bradshaw also worked out for 
himself the method of showing times in column. In his 
issue of October 19, 1839, the stations on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway are set out in vertical column, 
with the distances and fares tabulated; but the train de- 
partures are simply shown in a line of print as “ Departure 
from Liverpool, First Class, 7, 83, 10 a.m.,” etc. It was 
soon discovered that the intermediate and arrival times 
were important, and the familiar column lay-out followed. 

ing the nineteenth century the “Guide” retained 
its lead over competitors. The need for a general railway 
time-table may not seem so essential to a generation accus- 
tomed to only four main line railways; but there was a 
multiplicity of lines in the last century, and 20 major com- 
panies as late as 1914. : 

Size was Bradshaw’s chief problem throughout the nine- 
teenth century; it had grown to 1,200 pages in 1914. The 
original “ Companion,” about 3 inches by 44 inches, had 
been designed for the waistcoat pocket; the “ Guide” was 
intended to be a coat-pocket size; but a volume of over 
a thousand pages can never be a pocket edition. The 
competition of alphabetical guides no doubt received some 
assistance from the bulk of Bradshaw, and, it may be 
added, from the necessarily small type to which the older 
guide adhered. But the true devotee of Bradshaw has never 
had anything but scorn for those weaker spirits who are 
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content to consult an alphabetical guide which gives little 
more than the times of departure and arrival. He wants 
to inspect the number of stops, to find out where he must 
change and how long he must wait, he even prefers to 
calculate the fare from the mileage column. He believes 
that it is better to travel scientifically than merely to arrive. 
Bradshaw, it is true, has not been quite so indispensable, 
even to the virile practitioners of the art, since the 1923 
grouping. Each of the main line companies eventually 
issued its Own group time-table at 6d., although the 
Southern paid Bradshaw the compliment of reprinting for 
its own. use the appropriate section of the general time- 
table. The other three groups retained the foolscap size 
and were able to keep to larger type and a clearer lay-out. 
For the first time it became possible, for less than the 
price of Bradshaw, to obtain all the main line time-tables 
2 a fairly convenient, though admittedly more bulky, 
orm. 

A solution to the problem of size and legibility might 
have been found by adopting a larger page in order to 
obtain a thinner volume and larger sizes of type. The ex- 
pense of a complete re-setting would no doubt have been 
formidable, but it might have obviated two somewhat 
unpopular recent changes in the familiar lay-out. One of 
these is the system, used for suburban services, of showing 
the hour at the top and only the minutes in the column, 
using bold type when the hour changes. The other is the 
deplorably unBradshavian method of showing only early 
morning and late evening trains, with the words “ frequent 
service” in the intervening space, despite the fact that on 
one of the L.N.E.R. services thus shown there are gaps 
of up to 50 minutes in the midday service. 

Bradshaw policy has generally been conservative; there 
have been no daring experiments with the 24-hour clock, 
or even with the method of differentiating a.m. and p.m. 
on the lines adopted by the L.M.S. or L.P.T.B. It has 
not followed the lead of that finely planned time-table, 
the Indicateur Chaix, in using recognisable conventional 
signs—a bed for a sleeping car, a crossed knife and fork 
for a restaurant car, a tiny bus for a road connection—and 
its appearance has hitherto had little charm but that of 
familiarity, despite the Quaker appeal of numbered 
months. Lastly, in view of the fact that George Bradshaw’s 
career began with an admirable railway map, the present- 
day Bradshaw map, with its mass of spidery lines tangled, 
in congested areas such as Lancashire and South Wales, 
into inextricable confusion, leaves much to be desired. 

Nevertheless, while Bradshaw, like all national institu- 
tions, exists but to be criticised, it is pleasant to record 
that in its centenary year it has a remarkable achievement 
to its credit. Two more companies, the L.N.E.R. and the 
L.M.S., have decided to discontinue their own tables and 
now issue instead the relevant portion of Bradshaw. In 
recent months Bradshaw has been appearing in a cream 
cover printed in blue and gold; the centenary issue being 
promised to appear in a cover of red and blue on gold. 
The celebration of the centenary has now been postponed, 
but this month’s number (appearing in a sober but 
modernised cover, with the familiar “ 10th Mo.” displaced 
by plain “ October ”) has a special if melancholy interest, 
since it is the first general issue of the Railway Executive 
Committee’s war emergency time tables. No doubt, when 
Bradshaw celebrates its second centenary, this number 
will have become one of the most sought-after of collector’s 
pieces. 
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Defence Measures 


This summary, which will appear regularly (though not 
necessarily every week), is intended to provide a useful 
tabulation of legislation and other acts of governmental 
and semi-governmental bodies arising out of the war. It 
is not in any sense a diary of the war. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
Local Elections and Register of Electors (Temporary 
Provisions) Act 

Provides rhat elections to local government bodies shall be 
suspended until the end of 1940, in accordance with the 
arrangement between the parties that such elections shall be 
suspended for the duration of the war. The date will be 
advanced from time to time as circumstances may require. 
(Passed October 19th.) 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS 

Agriculture. (October 19th)—The Minister of Agriculture 
announced that the period within which grassland must be 
ploughed to be eligible for the Government grant of £2 per 
acre is extended to March 31, 1940; that payment will be 
expedited; that prices will be fixed for next year’s harvest at 
a sufficiently high level to ensure a reasonable return; and 
that purchases of cattle, sheep and pigs for food by the 
Ministry of Food after rationing begins will provide farmers 
with a guaranteed market. Farmers urged to increase their 
flocks of sheep at once. (October 24th)—Further explanation 
of the above measures given in a Ministry of Agriculture 
circular. 

Air Raid Precautions. (October 18th)—Applications for 
payment of Government grant under Civil Defence Act for 
shelter provided in commercial buildings may now be made 
to the Ministry of Home Security. 

Communications. (October 20th)—The sending of news- 
papers, books, memoranda, etc., out of the country otherwise 
than by post and without a permit to the British Empire, 
North and South America, France and the French Empire 
made possible by a War Office Order. 

Food. (October 14th)}—General import licence issued for 
melons and grapes arriving between October 17th-and 31st. 
(October 16th)—Herring prices fixed by Ministry of Food 
Order. (October 23rd)—Prices of home-produced and near 
European fresh eggs raised by Ministry of Food Order. 

Fuel. (October 13th)—Order by Mines Department pro- 


NOTES OF 


Success Abroad—.—It was the Allies who picked 
upon economic warfare as the aptest instrument to pene- 
trate the Reich’s defences. Up to now it seems that the 
enemy has duly accepted the challenger’s choice of 
weapons. Since the destruction of Poland the Nazis have 
made war at sea and in trade their chief aim. Their attacks 
on the British Fleet, the lynch-pin of the Allies’ strangle- 
hold on German commerce, have so far failed, and con- 
voyed merchant ships have proved safe against the Nazis’ 
first and second weapons, the U-boat and the bomber. 
Now the third weapon is at work—the fast armed raider; 
and the pocket-battleship “ Deutschland” sank its first 
victim some days ago. Sinkings are still too few and far 
between to menace Britain’s arterial trade, but they are 
rising again. The full force of the enemy’s attack on, above 


-and below the water has still to be developed. In- Europe 


a parallel trade offensive to clamp the neutrals in a 
German bioc is going on. Neither facet of the Reich’s 
economic warfare reflects much success: the captured 
American vessel “City of Flint” had to be taken by its 
German captor to a Russian port, because the approaches 
to Germany were barred; the wished-for hegemony of 
European trade can neither knock-out Britain nor fill up 
the gaps in Germany’s supplies. Nor, indeed, do the 
neutrals want it. 


hibiting the use of kerosene or paraffin in any motor vehicle. 
Ministry of Transport announce that from October 20th fuel 
ration coupons will be issued to public service vehicle 
operators on a fortnightly instead of a weekly basis. (October 
17th)—Price of petrol raised from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per 
gallon. (October 21st)—Ration of gas and electricity raised 
from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. of last year’s consumption. 


Insurance. (October 18th)—Scheme for insurance of 
vehicles used for civil defence announced by companies and 
underwriters after consultation with Government departments 
concerned. (October 24th)—The Government War Risks 
Insurance Office now prepared to insure against war risks 
passengers’ effects when carried in British ships for all 
voyages in respect of which facilities for the corresponding 
insurance of cargo are available. 


Labour. (October 22nd)—Age of reservation in a number 
of reserved occupations, including several engineering trades, 
metal working, machine tool-making and aircraft construc- 
tion, amended to 18. 


Raw Materials. (October 14th)—Agreement for Govern- 
ment purchase of Australian and New Zealand wool clips for 
the duration of the war and one clip thereafter. (October 
16th)—Central purchasing pool to regulate imports of cattle 
hides and calf skins established by Ministry of Supply. 
(October 23rd)—New schedule of maximum wool prices 
announced; and imported merino and cross-bred wool and 
tops requisitioned by Ministry of Supply Orders. Campaign 
of the Iron and Steel Control to encourage recovery of scrap 
iron and steel commenced, Air Ministry announced volun- 
tary scheme for control of allocation of orders for aluminium 
and magnesium light alloys and their distribution. 

Shipping. (October 13th)—Minister of Shipping ap- 
pointed. 

Statistics —Inquiries into production, etc., carried out by 
Board of Trade under Import Duties Act, 1932, and Census 
of Production Act, 1906, suspended during the war. 


Trade. (October 18th)—Memorandum by President of 
Board of Trade to trade organisations stressing importance 
of maintaining exports. (October 25th)—Board of Trade 
Order prohibiting import, except under licence, of machinery 
and plant. 

Transport. (October 18th)—Additional buses restored to 
service on many London routes. 


THE WEEK 


—And Doubts at Home.—But we are told now 
that this is but preliminary skirmishing. Von Ribbentrop 
went near to declaring total war at last this week at 
Danzig—on Britain not on France—and Goering’s 
own journal has forecast war raining down on the British 
Isles. The war we expected may indeed be coming. 
Nothing, however, can alter the fact that the Reich has had 
only small success so far. For the Allies the war has gone 
well and according to plan—abroad. The contraband 
control, the rooting-out of the U-boats, the mobilisation of 
two Armies on the Western Front, the loyalty of Turkey 
and the enemy’s continued lack of allies—all these when 
set beside the firm promise of vast aid from the Empire, 
symbolised by the meeting of Dominions Ministers in 
London this week, amply justify the confidence of the 
speeches broadcast in the past few days by Mr Hore- 
Belisha and Mr Eden. Both touched on Germany’s greatest 
failure—the fizzling-out of their drive to win victory by 
the making of a premature, ignoble and precarious peace. 
But only the first words of war have been written and the 
grimmer stages when they come will rest for their outcome 
on the progress of events at home—where British successes 
have so far been far less evident. A vast apparatus of 
control has been erected—of necessity—but it is at work in 
a cloud of secrecy and indecision. The inborn unwillingness 
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of the Government we have to clarify and co-ordinate its 
economic policy has become a matter for serious concern 
and anxiety. When the real strain of war comes it may well 
be here that the point of weakness is found. There is a 
grave lack of inspiration and leadership to take the good 
counsel that is coming from all quarters. 


* * * 


Not Quite His Master’s Voice.—The significance 
of von Ribbentrop’s speech was neither in its quantity nor 
its quality (both of which were rather less than we have 
come to expect from the Nazi leaders), but in its time and 
place. The only good reason for the speech was to provide 
a reply to the Anglo-French refusal of Hitler’s “ peace 
offensive ”; in that case, given that the continuation of the 
war had to be more or less admitted, one would have 
expected the reply to come from Berlin, or at least from 
the heart of Germany. In the event it came neither from 
the heart nor from the head. It was made by one who has 
never hitherto been reckoned among the Nazi spell-binders 
and the place that was chosen was a newly-annexed city. 
Perhaps von Ribbentrop believed his lying and blustering 
would go down better with the Danzigers than with estab- 
lished Germans of the Reich. The strength of the mixture 
was unusually strong, and gave the impression of a man 
labouring to work off a sense of grievance. The projection 
of the Nazi will-to-war on to Britain and France was, of 
course, only what could be expected at this stage, especially 
from the very man who has for years advised Hitler that 
the Western Powers could not and would not go to war to 
oppose German conquest. In itself the speech contains 
nothing new, and its very sameness comes near to an admis- 
sion of diplomatic defeat. Its effect on the home front can 
have been no more enthusing than the news that the tax- 
certificate plan for financing capital expenditure, evolved 
by Herr Reinhardt some months ago, is now officially 
admitted to have failed. It appears that the Reich Govern- 
ment was faced with the prospect of receiving a flood of the 
newly-issued tax-certificates in lieu of tax payments falling 
due in the near future; this would mean that the induce- 
ments offered to holders of the certificates not to exchange 
them or use them as legal tender have proved insufficient, 
and it may be noted that the negotiable value of the cer- 
tificates has in fact fallen to 94 per cent. This faces the 
Ministry of Finance with a pretty problem in emergency 
financing, for it will not be enough to drop the scheme 
and say “ perish all experimenters! ”: something will have 
to be found to stand in its place. A further step towards 
open inflation seems probable. If Dr Funk and his 
colleagues hesitate to take that step, it may be because they 
fear they are now approaching the point at which no 
amount of harsh restriction of supply and of purchasing 
power can obscure from the German people the fact that 
they are on the edge of financial ruin. 
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Magna est Veritas.—The strength of Britain’s 
diplomatic position and the honour in which her cause is 
held abroad are founded on truth-telling more than on 
anything else. This fact is so fully recognised that it has 
become one of the main principles of British relations with 
the outside world. The more is the wonder that the 
Government apparently believes that its domestic prestige 
can better be supported by a certain lack of frankness than 
by truth-telling. Not (so far as we know) that there has 
been any deliberate prevarication, but the reasons given 
for Government action (or inaction) are so often not the 
really operative reasons that the public is beginning to 
suspect prevarication where there is none. A couple of 
examples will! illustrate the point. In last week’s first raid 
on the Firth of Forth the air-raid sirens were not sounded 
in Edinburgh. Why? The almost certainly correct explana- 
tion is that the arrangements broke down. But the Prime 
Minister informed the House of Commons that “as the 
attack was local and appeared to be developing only on a 
small scale, and as our defences were fully ready, it was 
not considered appropriate in this particular instance to 
issue an air-raid warning which would have caused dis- 
location and inconvenience over a wide area.” The House 
of Commons may have believed this; the man in the street 
does not. He knows that it was considered “ appropriate ” 
to fetch the whole of London out of bed when one uniden- 
tified aircraft approached the coast, and he would have 
thought it “ appropriate ” to have warned at least the city 
of Edinburgh when German bombers were actually over 
the roof-tops. Or, again, the reason officially assigned for 
the decision to increase the ration of gas and electricity 
from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the previous year’s 
consumption was the unexpectedly large savings due to the 
black-out. This too puts an intolerable strain on the public’s 
credulity, especially when it is not accompanied by any 
mention of the very well-known fact that the gas and elec- 
tricity industries have been making vigorous protests 
against the quite unnecessary curtailment of their revenues. 
The plain truth is that the fuel rationing scheme had not 
been properly thought out. Why not say so? 


* * * 


The Proper Scope for Economy.—The Hcuse of 
Commons has rightly insisted, from the start of the war, 
on the paramount need for economy in Government ex- 
penditure, and there is a growing body of support for the 
proposal, which came originally from the Liberal benches, 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to operate on 
the same lines as that over which Lord Samuel presided 
during the last war. But at the moment it seems even more 
important to insist that the war will not be won by merely 
refusing to spend money. There are many examples to 
hand of quite foolish cheese-paring that is being forced 
upon the Ministries by Treasury control. The working of 
the contraband control is impeded, and the average period 
of delay for neutral shipping in the Downs is unduly 
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extended, because the Ministry of Economic Warfare can- 
not get authority to employ a few more typists. According 
to credible report, the ‘Treasury itself is saving money by 
filling up the gaps in its ranks from the redundant staff of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. With universal agree- 
ment—in theory—on the need for every effort to increase 
our export trade, the Department of Overseas Trade has 
been decimated. The much-abused Ministry of Information 
has been subjected to a wave of economy as foolish as it 
was arbitrary. The one test that ought not to be applied to 
the efficacy of a Ministry of Information is what it costs, 
and if the Ministry has been staffed with mediocrities and 
amateurs, the reason is that it was not authorised to pay 
the salaries necessary to secure competent professionals. 
The officer in charge of the local office of a certain Min- 
istry submitted a proposal to increase the efficiency of his 
staff by cutting its size and increasing the average salary. 
His proposal would have halved the total salary list; but 
it was rejected because the salaries he proposed to pay 
his senior assistants were higher than the Treasury will 
sanction for anybody who is not an established and en- 
trenched Civil Servant. The one form of economy that will 
be fatal will be an economy of brain power. But it seems 
to be the only form of economy that the Governmental 
machine understands. 


Russia and Scandinavia.—The Soviet Govern- 
ment likes to take its time when negotiating with other 
countries, and, atter the experience oi the past year, there 
will be no surprise that the Finnish negotiators are to re- 
turn to Moscow on a further visit and seem likely to 
remain there for several days at least. The nature of the 
Soviet demands on Finland is being kept a close secret 
by the Finns, though there is reason to believe that they 
have been communicated to the Swedish Government; the 
main reason for this secrecy is presumably to preserve 
Russian “face” in case Moscow can be got to modify its 
original demands. It would seem that some modification 
has already taken place, but there is no substantial con- 
firmation of the reports from various sources in Moscow 
that the Soviets are now asking in regard to the Aaland 
Islands only for a supervisory control to make sure that 
the islands are not fortified. Meanwhile, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has recalled its Minister in Stockholm, presumably 
to report on the Swedish attitude to its pressure on Fin- 
land; and the German propaganda service has taken ad- 
vantage of this to put about the rumour that, if Finland 
gives way, Sweden will be next on Russia’s list. That 
sort of mischief-making is the obverse of the happy picture 
presented to the world this week of Russia and Germany 
hand-in-hand—comin’ through the rye, indeed—on a deal 
whereby Russia supplies Germany with 1,000,000 tons of 
grain and feeding-stuffs, delivery to be made within two 
months. This should be an instructive test for German 
railway engineers. 


* * * 


Convoys and Contraband.—In a Note which was 
handed to the British Ambassador in Moscow during the 
night of October 25th the Soviet Government rejected the 
British case regarding contraband which has been accepted 
by other neutrals. The effect of the Soviet Note was to 
declare that the inclusion of goods such as food and cloth- 
ing on the British contraband list was illegal under inter- 
national law, and that the Soviet Government regarded as 
“wholly unfounded and arbitrary the demand for the 
obligatory calling (of ships at contraband inspection ports) 
ieee An interesting argument used in the Note was 
that all Soviet ships were State property and should not 
therefore be subjected to the compulsion applied to 
privately-owned ships. In general, the position seems clear. 
Under international law any item of goods may be declared 
by a belligerent to be contraband, the sanction being of 
course political and not legal Other neutrals have recog- 
nised this right and are at the moment negotiating trade 
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agreements in London. Their shipowners may soon receive, 
and accept, an offer of British convoy—even though their 
Governments, for obvious political reasons, would reject 
an official offer of convoy if it were made to them. The 
precise definition of contraband has always been difficult, 
and is likely to remain so. Injustices will occur whatever 
safeguards are taken. But the Soviet Government, after 
all, has had plenty of experience in the technique of 
ensuring the honesty of non-intervention, its representative 
having sat during most of the Spanish Civil War on the 
London Committee designed to that end. Perhaps we may 
have a German Non-Intervention Committee? But ‘then 
it might be difficult to reconcile a declaration of economic 
as well as political non-intervention with the commercial 
references in the German-Soviet non-aggression pact. In 
the meantime, we may point out that the best proof (but 
not the only one) of our intention not to penalise the people 
of the U.S.S.R. is in the trade agreement lately signed in 
London for the exchange of Russian timber for tin and 
rubber, and in the fair hope that another agreement of 
that kind will shortly be signed. 


* * * 


A Continental System ?—There is nothing new 
about Germany’s plan for a vast reorganisation of Euro- 
pean production and trade on a self-sufficient basis, cutting 
out all overseas trade and thus securing the dual purpose 
of safeguarding Germany’s supplies and of crippling the 
economies of France and Britain. During the last war 
Friedrich Naumann’s plan for Mittel Europa covered much 
the same ground as the present plan for a continental 
blockade against Britain and a four-year plan of Gross- 
raumwirtschaft, and even the measure of absolute control 
exercised by the German armies, who in 1916 and 1917 
were in physical possession of Eastern Europe from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, did not prevent Germany’s 
economic collapse in the following year. However, 
admitting that Germany’s technical ability is greater now 
than in 1916 (a very sweeping admission), that the ground 
has been more carefully prepared and the smaller countries 
to the East are not already devastated by war, there still 
remain blatant flaws in the whole argument of self- 
sufficiency. For one thing it assumes that Germany is in a 
position not only to maintain her present volume of trade 
with other European countries but even actively to increase 
it. Now this assumption is quite untenable in face, for 
example, of the British loan of over £40 millions to 
Turkey, which, however dubious on a peacetime com- 
mercial basis, is obviously an effective instrument for 
breaking any attempt at a German monopoly of Turkish 
supplies. Finally, there remains the fact that certain vital 
materials are simply not produced in sufficient quantities 
in Europe, copper, for example, or tin, nickel, rubber, 
cotton or wool, while others, to be adequate, depend upon 
the readiness and ability of the U.S.S.R. to increase her 
exports. Germany admits that “ the vast possibilities of 
Russia have been selected as the foundation ” for the new 
continental system. A more hypothetical foundation can 
hardly be conceived. 


* * * 


Injuries to Civilians.—The repeated statement that 
in totalitarian war the whole population is in the front line 
carries with it certain important corollaries. Outstanding 
among these is the principle that civilians going about their 
ordinary business at home, as well as members of the 
fighting forces, are entitled to compensation in respect of 
injuries or death caused by war operations. This principle 
is embodied in the Personal Injuries (Em cy Provi- 
sions) Act which was passed on Sunday, September 3rd— 
a day on which it was unlikely to receive wi and 
objective examination. The Personal Injuries (Civilians) 
Scheme, which set out particulars of the payment of allow- 
ances, was presented to the House on September 15th— 
another occasion when discussion was at a discount. 
Tuesday’s debate on the petition that the Scheme should 
be annulled was therefore the first occasion on which 
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detailed Parliamentary comment was expressed. The sense 
of that comment was unmistakable. The Scheme as it 
stands is completely unsatisfactory. It discriminates against 
married women and against large families; its wording and 
the procedure of application for grants which it lays down 
are so cumbersome as to give rise to the presumption that 
obscurity was deliberately sought as a means to reducing 
expenditure; it contains also some accidental anomalies 
which can only be removed now by withdrawing the whole 
Scheme, since it ranks as an Order-in-Council and must 
be accepted or rejected by the House in its entirety; and 
it exceeds all previous measures giving power to Govern- 
ment departments by placing the disbursal of public 
money at the discretion of the Minister of Pensions. The 
motion to annul the Scheme was defeated, but there is now 
at least a possibility that it will ultimately be superseded. 
As was the case with the schedule of allowances for dis- 
abled soldiers and their dependants, too little attention has 
been paid to the possibility of eliminating hardship, while 
at the same time avoiding a greater total expenditure than 
is strictly necessary, by establishing a minimum level below 
which total resources should not fall in any instance. 


* * * 


Rationing Delays.—It is probably the case that 
the most common early reaction of consumers to the post- 
ponement of food rationing was one of grateful relief. But 
after nearly two months of eating and drinking on a peace- 
time scale (the consumption of meat, even allowing for the 
exceptional demands of the forces, has actually increased) 
the suspicion is growing that the delay in the introduction 
of schemes is due not to Governmental generosity based 
on solid plenty, but to lack of detailed preparation by the 
responsible department. For the spread of this suspicion 
there is ample excuse. Official statements, now to the effect 
that rationing was about to arrive, now that it had been 
again postponed, have succeeded each other with such 
rapidity that even the expedient of believing the most 
recent has broken down. In the meantime, there have been 
local shortages of butchers’ meat, despite the fact that 
total supplies are apparently adequate; and there have been 
absolute shortages of the cheaper qualities of bacon and 
tea, with consequent difficulties in the poorer households. 
These things (except the bacon shortage, which is due to 
shipping difficulties) are clear evidence of defects in the 
distribution arrangements. Great allowances can be made— 
and have been made—for a department which is under- 
taking a thankless task, and which, like many others, 
probably based its arrangements on an assumption that 
air bombing would begin in the first days of the war. But 
there is a limit to such allowances. The Food (Defence 
Plans) Department has been in existence since 1936 and 
has had time to plan in detail and to work out a margin 
for emergency alterations. It might have been expected 
to foresee some of the major difficulties which have shot 
up from nowhere in the past few weeks and produced a 
curious Alice-in-Wonderland impression that the nearer 
rationing comes the farther away it gets. The would-be 
reassuring official statements made so far mean one or both 
of two things. Either the difficulties have not been fore- 
seen or they have been deliberately concealed from the 
public, The realisation of these facts goes hand in hand 
with the realisation that the skeleton of future scarcity 1s 
sitting at the feast of present abundance. 


* * * 


Disorder in Evacuation.—The time has come to 
forget that the transport stage of evacuation two months 
ago was a great success. At present the whole process is 
crumbling. Even in the first instance too few of the women 
and children for whom evacuation was arranged actually 
went—675.000 school children out of a million and a-half 
in all, 270,000 out of 500,000 in London, 25,000 out of 
100,000 in Birmingham, a third in Sunderland, and a 
quarter in Leeds. Ever since, the business of billeting and 
settlement has proceeded haltingly and with acrimony, 
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despite the fact that accommodation should have been easy 
because so many stayed at home. The most obvious trouble 
at first was financial. Allowances to hosts had to be raised, 
and then contributions from the parents of evacuated 
children had to be asked for. But the root trouble is social. 
The Englishman’s age-old distaste for billeting in private 
houses is undimmed—nor, indeed, are most English houses 
suited for billeting. Both parties to evacuation feel that 
they are the chief sufferers: the hosts because they have 
been invaded without any choice in the matter; the refugees 
because they have been torn from their families. They 
both want their homes back again. They both tend to have 
the crazy notion that “ there won’t be any air raids now.” 
So the drift back to danger has gone on—13,000 children 
back to Manchester, 20,000 back to London, 5,000 to 
Birmingham, and so on. The meaning of evacuation for the 
vulnerable urban areas is simply that no schools are open 
for the 900,000 children that never went or have come 
back. The Government’s view that the schools there should 
not be opened is the right one—this week’s new readiness 
to be evacuated from the raided area around Rosyth is 
significant; but it is wholly incompatible with the way in 
which evacuation has been permitted to fall to pieces—and 
not only evacuation, but education and juvenile welfare 
as well. The point is not simply that schools should not 
be opened in danger areas, but rather that there should be 
no children there to go to school. If there are air raids 
there will be chaos, simply because the obvious pre- 
requisites for large-scale migration were wholly omitted 
from the evacuation scheme—camps to house the migrants, 
frame schools to educate the children, canteens to feed 
them, communal centres to interest and engage them, and 
war work of various sorts for the adult evacuees to do. 
The truth is that no one seems to have expected that 
evacuation would ever be needed. 


Establishing A.R.P.—The civil defence organisa- 
tion was built up on the dubious principle that all areas 
needed roughly the same degree of protection in terms of 
personnel. It would be the height of folly, now that it has 
been decided to reduce the number of paid A.R.P. workers, 
if the same principle were applied to the process of cutting 
down. To a point the outlines of the proposed reorganisa- 
tion—which is to be welcomed on grounds both of 
efficiency and expense—are plain. The Auxiliary Fire 
Service, with its full-time “ first line” standing always 
ready and its part-time reserves to be summoned in raids, 
is to be the exemplar for the other A.R.P. services, and 
the minimum weekly hours of work for regulars is now 
laid down—48 hours for women, 72 for men with at least 
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one continuous spell of 24 hours free each week. What ts 
not known is by how much the numbers of full-time fire- 
men and wardens are to be cut. In general terms Sir John 
Anderson has stated that the object now is to find the right- 
sized first-line nucleus for each service in each area, and 
then to work out the number of part-time reserves that 
would be required to supplement the regulars in actual 
raids—the ratio being plainly dependent upon the speed 
with which the reserves can be brought into action and the 
vulnerability of each area; and the first line should not nor- 
mally exceed 50 per cent. of each service’s total strength. 
There is nothing in these pronouncements to prevent a 
reasonable differentiation in personnel between “ safe ” and 
“ dangerous” areas—at present the proportion of paid 
full-time workers in A.R.P. over the whole country is only 
1 in 8. Sir John has rightly emphasised that there can be 
no question of any large scale demobilisation, and he has 
admitted that more paid and full-time workers will be 
needed in some places. Differentiation might be made even 
more specific. Certain zones, such as Thames-side, Tyne- 
side, the Humber, industrial Yorkshire, and parts of 
Eastern Scotland, might well be definitely listed as areas 
where no disbanding at all can be contemplated. Nor in 
the present rush to save money should considerations of 
quantity be permitted to over-ride considerations of quality. 
It is true that the only final test of the adequacy of A.R.P. 
is air raids. But the sort of practical tests which have lately 
been conducted with the fire services in London are in- 
valuable, and it is far more important to find out whether 
the men and women now in service are likely to act 
efficiently under stress than it is merely to seek ways and 
means of giving them the sack. Criticism of A.R.P. has 
become fatuous. Simply because there have been no air 
raids yet, A.R.P. workers are being stigmatised as idle and 
parasitical. In actual fact they are simply the citizens who 
responded to calls for national service when others did not, 
and they are no more redundant because no bombs have 
fallen than the troops on the Western Front are redundant 
because no offensives have yet been launched. 


* * * 


Plain Words in Tokyo.—In these piping times of 
neutrality, it is by no means every day that an American 
Ambassador can be heard putting his foot down. But the 
unusual did happen on Friday of last week, when Mr 
Joseph Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, told a 
mixed audience some plain truths about that fabled 
euphemism, Japan’s “new order in China.” To Western 
protests that the “ new order ” is neither new nor an order, 
the Japanese have always replied, even with a suspicion 
of petulance, that “ you don’t understand.” Somewhere in 
that wide gap between the Japanese and the Western out- 
look the invasion of China has been transformed from the 
semblance of enlightened persuasion into that of barbaric 
conquest, and no amount of explanation, on one side or on 
the other, has availed to prevent that transformation. It 
might have helped if there had been more explanation on 
the British side, or at least more vociferation (for that 
seems to count as much, or even more), but neither the 
directors of our Far Eastern policy nor their representative 
on the spot have concurred in this view. Mr Grew’s re- 
marks therefore deserve our thanks. Those which have 
gone into print were timely and to the point. “ Americans 
understand the proposed new order very well,” he said, 
adding that they opposed it when they found it deprived 
them of long-established rights. On the Japanese complaint 
of American “legalism,” he said, “If that term includes 
respect for treaties, official commitments, international 
law, and commercial equality, legalism is one of the cardi- 
nal principles of American policy.” Nothing that Mr Grew 
said has been repudiated from Washington, and it would 
rather appear that he was directly speaking Washington’s 
mind. This may mark a definite stiffening in the American 
attitude, or it may merely be taking advantage of the 
appointment of a more reasonable Japanese Government, 
whose Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura, is known and 
liked in the United States. It may be that the Japanese, 
in playing up to the Americans, hope to weaken the British 
position. If so, they are likely to be disappointed, for it 
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is obviously in America’s as much as in Britain’s interest 
to hold the argument that, in negotiation with the 
Japanese over China affairs, “questions of a general 
nature ” must be discussed by all the interested Powers. 


* * * 


Indian Misgivings.— The Indian Congress has 
now delivered its considered opinion on the Viceregal 
statement of British aims with regard to India (reported in 
The Economist of October 21st), and, as might have been 
expected, the opinion is not a complimentary one. The Con- 
gress Working Committee’s resolution speaks of “an un- 
equivocal reiteration of the old Imperialist policy.” In their 
view the statement was “ wholly unfortunate,” and “ in 
these circumstances the Committee cannot possibly give 
any support to Britain.” Along with a warning against 
“ hasty actions like civil disobedience and political strikes ” 
goes the resolution that “ the programme of resistance must 
be mensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the 
country and requires perfect discipline.” However much 
Mr Gandhi may sympathise with the British cause, his 
sentiments can differ little from those expressed in the 
Committee’s resolution, while other leaders have been far 
more emphatic in their condemnation of the Viceroy’s 
statement than Mr Gandhi was. Reports from India speak 
vaguely of a forthcoming compromise, and of things not 
being as bad as they seem; but whatever may be the limits 
of Congress determination, it would obviously be political 
folly to under-estimate them or to allow it to be known 
that we were deliberately under-estimating them. We 
should assume that the Congress will do at least part of 
what they say. In that case, it would seem that something 
is now owing from the Viceroy or from the British Govern- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that the debate in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, held after The Economist went 
to press, will go some way to making up for a statement 
whose defects of form did nothing to compensate for a 
substance which was in any case bound to be disappointing 
to Indian Nationalists. 


* * * 


Politics in Bulgaria.—Behind the screen of a 
parliamentary procedure whose complexity is increased by 
autocratic qualifications, it would seem that King Boris is 
engaged in a genuine effort to obtain a Government which 
will be more representative of popular opinion. After 
months of intensive criticism in the Sobranie M. 
Kiosseivanoff, who has managed to stay in office since 1935 
in the face of much opposition, resigned this week. Having 
broadened his Cabinet, it was the outgoing Prime 
Minister’s intention to demand special powers. Sufficient 
powers to offset the disadvantage of a majority opposition 
in the Sobranie already existed; it is probable, though, that 
these powers would have been swamped by an unusually 
strong wave of popular feeling—and the storm signals have 
been flying for some time now. Whatever M. 
Kiosseivanoff may have had in mind, it may be deduced 
that the King thought otherwise, for in the past week he 
has had conversations with leading politicians to the end 
of forming a Government of which M. Kiosseivanoff would 
not be the head. It seemed that M. Moshanoff, the Speaker 
of the Sobranie, was billed for the post; but in the event 
he could only raise a small minority of supporters. Having 
failed to find an alternative, the King then came back to 
M. Kiosseivanoff, who actually got as far as announcing 
his Cabinet, only to be forestalled by the announcement of 
general elections. Here, again, there is a hitch in the 
explanation. In Bulgaria it is customary to allow at least 
two months’ preparation before a general election is held: 
and on this occasion, owing to the uncertain political out- 
look, there seems little likelihood of the elections being 
held before February. Meanwhile, M. Kiosseivanoff and 
his reformed Cabinet will continue in office. The Prime 
Minister continues as his own Foreign Secretary, and M. 
Bojiloff, who by this time has acquired a rare experience 
of negotiating trade agreements with Germany, remains at 
os M of Henan 2p new Government is likely 
to affect foreign policy, for that is a dynastic preserve, 
not to be poached upon by mere politicians. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Soviets’ Polish Conquests 


(From a Correspondent) 


URING the second visit of von Ribbentrop to Moscow 

the demarcation line between the German and Russian 
armies in Poland was modified. Not the _ Rivers 
Vistula and San, as in the first plan, but the Narew, Bug, 
and San now constitute the frontier. The difference between 
the original line of demarcation and the revised one consists 
in the fact that while the first cut the territory which is 
essentially Polish in race and language into two halves, the 
second roughly marks off the White Russian and the 
Ukrainian lands from the purely Polish territories. 

Western White Russia is a country incredibly poor, primi- 
tive and backward. Its peasant population dwell in huts, 
often suffering hunger and frequently knowing famine. The 
great estates belonging to big landowners are as poverty- 
stricken as the peasants’ small holdings. In the cities and 
towns—mainly Jewish—the population carry on a poor trade 
and primitive handicrafts, vegetating unhopefully without 
any prospect of a better future. 

In politics the Western White Russian peasantry tended 
to gravitate towards Minsk, the capital of Soviet White 
Russia. Tales about a “ free and independent White Russia ” 
over the frontier, where there are no “noblemen” and 
where White Russian was used as an official language, pro- 
foundly agitated the imagination of the local peasant youth; 
and the Western White Russian Hromada grew up into a 
great political movement round about 1925-27. It was a 
national movement with a strong radical colouring, and at 
that time it had a few deputies in the Sejm (Parliament) in 
Warsaw. Their head, deputy Taraszkiewicz, was a former 
revolutionary and Polish patriot who took up the cause 
of the White Russians and became their patron and tribune. 

For the quiet White Russian countryside this was a period 
of Sturm und Drang. The Polish authorities suppressed the 
peasant insurrections without mercy. The Hromada was put 
down, and the actions of the Soviet authorities contributed 
to the liquidation of the White Russian movement even more 
effectively than the persecutions of the Polish Government. 

Hromada was for some unknown reason banned in 
Moscow as a heresy; and a few years ago Taraszkiewicz 
was shot in Moscow as a “‘ Polish spy,” even though he had 
come to Moscow straight from a Polish prison. News about 
the Soviet purges and about compulsory collectivisation 
cooled the pro-Soviet sympathies of the peasants of Polish 
White Russia. The White Russian country—whose national 
anthem begins with the words, “We slept long ”—resumed 
its passive sleep—from which only the thundering of a world 
war and the march of the Soviet Army has awakened it. | 

Much more important for the Soviets than Western White 
Russia are the Ukrainian acquisitions. The newly acquired 
Ukrainian lands are very valuable from the economic point 
of view; and they possess a richer and more complex cul- 
tural and political tradition. This territory his an area of 
about 130,000 square kilometres, with over 9,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 70 per cent. are pure Ukrainians. About 
a fifth of the population here live in towns. The southern 
Part of these lands, Eastern Galicia, is partly industrialised. 

Here, too, are the oilfields (the importance of which has 
been much over-valued in the English Press). Just before the 
war the Polish technical press was complaining about the 
decline of these oilfields. The output has been falling pro- 

ly, and the reserve of oil was generally considered to 
be becoming gradually exhausted. Actually, agriculture and 
the industries connected with it (such as saw-mills avd the 
manufacture of beet sugar, flax, hemp and hops) predomin- 
ate here. 30 per cent. of the agricultural zone in this 


region was until now the property of big landowners; less 


than 50 per cent. belonged to peasants; and the remainder 
was State property. Social relations were still archaic and 
feudal. With the advent of the Soviet Army the big estates 
are to be broken up. 


The agricultural reforms now being carried out in the 
lands under Soviet occupation correspond to the agricul- 
tural upheaval in Russia itself in 1917-18. The “ liquida- 
tion” does not apply to all private agricultural properties, 
but only to large landed estates. The Soviet authorities estab- 
lish their prestige in country districts, not as the enemies of 
property, but as the defenders of peasant proprietorship. 
In any case, it need not be surprising that, in the Soviet 
elections held on October 22nd, 91 per cent. of 4,780,000 
voters in Western Ukraine voted for Bolshevist candidates; 
or that 91 per cent. of 2,700,000 voters in Western White 
Russia did the same. 


Actually, there is a contradiction here between official 
Soviet agricultural policy in the “old” Soviet Ukraine and 
the new policy applied to the recently acquired lands. East- 
wards from the former Polish frontier the independent small 
peasant holdings have been forced to give way to collecti- 
visation. Drastic compulsory methods have been used which 
caused great dissatisfaction. Masses of peasants living on the 
Ukrainian frontier have been removed by the Soviets during 
the last few years into the interior of Russia and Siberia 
in order to clear the border districts from elements which 
were uncertain and unsatisfied. The unification of the re- 
united Ukraine now imposes on the Moscow Government a 
whole series of very delicate political and economic tasks. 
It is to be presumed that in the Polish Ukraine and Western 
White Russia the programme of collectivisation will not 
be applied in the near future. Moscow would not wish to sur- 
render the prestige of a benefactor in the eyes of its new 
subjects. On the other hand, the toleration of Kulaks and 
individual property in the Western Ukraine may have an 
influence on the already weak morale of the collectivised 
peasant in Eastern Ukraine. Much water will flow down the 
Dnieper before the complete unification of the torn lands 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

are purely political considerations involved in this 
problem. The Western Ukraine under Polish rule had a rela- 
tively intensive political life. The Ukrainian movement com- 

i a very wide circle of parties and factions ranging 
from the Fascist Paliyev group to the National Democratic 
party Undo, and there were all sorts of Socialists reaching 
as far as a pro-Soviet Left wing. Years ago the pro-Soviet 
party, under the influence of the Communist party, Se/rob, 
was a decisive force in the country. But, as in the case of the 
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White Russian Hromada, the Ukrainian Sedrob disappeared 
from the scene, not only on account of Polish persecution, 
but even more in consequence of the anti-Ukrainian action 
of Moscow. The destruction of the Ukrainian intelligentsia 
and the old Bolsheviks in Kharkov and Kiev made a deep 
impression on the Polish Ukrainians. Ruthless collectivisation 
in the Soviet Ukraine also left a marked trace in their 


memory. : 

The seit was that for the last few years the Ukraine 
movement, in which the predominant place has been held by 
the Undo party, has advocated an anti-Soviet policy (which 
by no means denoted loyalty towards the Polish State). 
Thus, in the newly conquered Ukrainian districts the Soviets 
will have to face large and strong centres of opposition 
which may even influence the Soviet Ukraine itself, where 
ferment and clashes are still going on. Undoubtedly this 
is the chief anxiety of the G.P.U. police, who are already at 
work in the occupied areas. 

Yet a united Ukraine would be a great national asset, 
especially economically. Its population is about 47 millions. 
Its wheat production is comparable with that of France. 
One-seventh of the world’s rye, one-tenth of the world’s 
barley and one-sixth of the world’s sugar beet is produced 
in the Ukrainian lands. The output of pit coal is about equal 
to France’s output seven years ago, and the production of 
oil is over 2,000,000 tons more a year than that of Roumania. 
But it will be a long time before there will be the political 
peace and social progress in all the Ukrainian lands for the 
Soviets to turn this abundance into real national wealth. 


Neutral Sweden in 


War Time 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


SWEDEN is strongly affected by the war. Any hopes of a 
neutral country’s “‘ war prosperity ”’ have certainly vanished. 
The defence of neutrality, which comprises mobilisation of 
the navy and the manning of coastal defences, will require 
exceptionally heavy taxes; blockade measures and contra- 
band controls have hampered imports and, still more, 
exports. Sweden’s traditional economic freedom has been 
lost in a cloud of decrees and restrictive regulations, and 
a full war economy has in fact been established. Though 
stocks of foodstuffs are sufficient—Sweden is self-sufficient 
with regarii to foodstuffs—the British contraband control 
has already caused a shortage of some imported primary 
products, such as petrol. The use of private cars has been 
prohibited. 

Sweden is entirely dependent on shipping for its com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries. It is therefore of 
vital importance that the State and private citizens should 
give evidence of an impeccably neutral attitude towards the 
belligerents which control access to Swedish ports. To this 
end the Government has taken under control practically the 
whole of foreign trade. All exports are subject to licence to 
ee the possibility of re-exporting imported contraband 
g : 

When, on September 3rd, Germany blocked the Sound and 
the Danish passages by laying mines, Sweden had to face a 
completely changed situation. The Baltic Sea had become an 
area in control of the German navy and air forces. In the 
North Sea Swedish shipping outwards had to face the 
German contraband control, which in many cases resulted 
in the loss of ships and lives, and on the homeward trip 
the British contraband control considerably delayed supplies. 

Since all States bordering the Baltic, with the single 
exception of Germany, are still neutral, trade actually in the 
Baltic can be carried on comparatively normally. And ships 
sailing from ports on the Swedish east coast bound for 
Great Britain or other overseas countries can now proceed 
safely in the Baltic as long as they remain in Swedish terri- 
torial waters, a belt of four sea-miles from the shore and 
navigable along Sweden’s entire coastline in the Baltic and 
North Seas. The sole obstacle in the territorial waterway is 
the “ Flint threshold,” a narrow Swedish passage in the 
Sound, where only vessels of a maximum depth of 22 feet 

pass. . 


In the Baltic and Beyond 


The following table shows Sweden’s ign trade in the 
two distinct trade zones : Sinks conan 
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bordering the Baltic; and zone B, in which Swedish 
shipping is exposed to heavy war risks :— 


SWEDEN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1938 


A B 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
% of % of % of % of 
total total ue a total 
Germany ...... 21-8 18: gab secevccesees ° 23-3 
aa, nddadaion 1-0 4-7 Holland ......... 3-9 3:5 
Denmark ...... 3-6 4:8 Belgium ......... 3-4 3-0 
Norway ........- 3°5 6:6 France ......... 3-1 3+2 
Estonia ......... 0-2 0-5 RestofEurope 6:8 6:0 
U.S.S.R. 0:4 0-9 Entire North 

Poland America 17:1 9-5 

and Danzig 3:5 2:0 Entire Latin : 
Czecho-Slovakia 2-2 2-0 America 9-4 4:5 
Entire Asia ... 6-1 4-0 
Entire Africa ... 1-2 2:4 
Australia ...... 0-6 0-9 

Total trade Total trade 

in Zone A 36:2 39:7 in Zone B 63:8 60:3 


The characteristic features are the preponderance of 
Sweden’s trade in the dangerous zone B, and the dominating 
place which Great Britain, Germany and the two Americas 
hold in Sweden’s foreign trade. These figures are only 
intended to show the general trend of Sweden’s trade in 
normal times. They will certainly undergo considerable 
changes on account of the reduced exporting capacity of the 
belligerents as well as other war conditions. 

Germany, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia account for about 
75 per cent. of Swedish imports in zone A and take 60 per 
cent. of Swedish exports there. The bulk of imports from 
Germany (kr. 454 millions in 1938) consists of coal, textiles, 
machinery, motor-cars, iron and steel, while exports to 
Germany (kr. 335 millions) comprise iron ore (about 60 per 
cent. of total exports to Germany), iron and steel, paper, 
pulp and butter. Of the import items machinery will probably 
decline, since Swedish industries will certainly reduce their 
capital investments during the war, and imports of motor-cars 
will contract on account of petrol restrictions. The volume 
of exports may also undergo a reduction, partly for technical 
reasons, and partly on account of increased requirements for 
domestic consumption. This refers particularly to certain 
qualities of iron and steel and to butter. 


Anglo-Swedish Trade 


In zone B exports to Great Britain (kr. 430 millions in 
1938) consist of pulp and paper (32 per cent.), timber 
(27 per cent.), foodstuffs (13 per cent.), and iron and steel 
(10 per cent.). Swedish exports to Great Britain are 
hampered, however, by the German blockade in the North 
Sea, which actually ruins all shipping bound westwards. 
As the maintenance of Sweden’s exports to Great Britain is 
of equal importance to both countries, it is firmly hoped in 
Swedish exporting quarters that a system of British convoy 
will soon be put into effect in order to secure the supply of 
Swedish timber and pulp to the United Kingdom. Whether 
foodstuffs (i.e. bacon and butter) can be exported to the 
same extent as hitherto depends on the food situation in 
Sweden and on the supply of fodder cakes and maize from 
Latin America. 

With regard to the 63-8 per cent. of Swedish imports 
shipped from the B zone it is hoped that Great Britain will 
be able to maintain her exports to Sweden. Imports from 
North America (kr. 357 millions in 1938) are expected to 
proceed normally. They consist chiefly of petrol, motor-cars, 
copper and raw cotton, while Latin America supplies this 
country with copper, maize, oil cakes, hides, coffee and some 
other commodities. 

While neutral vessels bound to Swedish ports so far have 
not been seized or sunk by Germans, they are subjected to 
the British contraband control. Swedish importers, as well 
as public opinion in this country, have shown full under- 
standing for the necessity of this emergency measure and 
Swedish shippers have loyally complied with the British 
contraband regulations and as a rule they voluntarily call at 
the contraband control bases. Frequent complaints have been 
raised, however, at the extreme slowness of the visitation 
procedure in the British bases, which in some cases has 
caused delays of up to a fortnight. It is obvious that such 
delays not only imply heavy losses to the Swedish State and 
to individual importers, but also hit the people of Sweden ; 
the scarcity of commodities detained in British control 
ports compels the authorities to introduce rationing. 

October 12th. 
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Safety First in Jugoslavia 
[FROM OUR BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir would be too much to say that the Jugoslav economy 
had been placed on a war footing, but radical changes have 
been made. The Government has taken steps to ensure suffi- 
cient stocks of food and raw materials, A comprehensive 
list of exports has been placed under State control and a 
credit of 620 million dinars has been voted for the purchase 
of food reserves, chiefly wheat, maize, meat and fats. A 
Foreign Trade Department and a Food Department have 
been given very wide powers. The Food Department will 
study not only storage, but also the control of production, 
distribution, prices and transport. 

These measures are being supplemented by a stricter con- 
trol of imports, both 1n order to reserve the existing devisen 
for actual necessities and to safeguard the currency. For the 
moment there is no strain on the dinar. The impossibility 
of importing from Western countries has lessened the demand 
for foreign currencies. Import difficulties are viewed seriously 
by industries using foreign raw materials—especially textiles, 
since textile materials make up the heaviest item in Jugo- 
slav imports. The questions of bulk buying, perhaps even by 
the State, and the rationing of raw materials, are being 
examined. The present difficulties have already caused a rise 
in prices. A number of profiteers have been heavily fined— 
especially those who tried to raise food prices, since agri- 
cultural prices are actually falling, because exports have come 
to a standstill. 

Since August, exports to Western countries have entirely 
stopped; Great Britain, France, Poland, Holland and Bel- 
gium have dropped out of the list of purchasers; while 
exports of timber and cyanide to Italy, of meat to Switzer- 
land and to Egypt, have not yet made up the deficiency. 
Nor have the efforts of Germany to buy increased amounts 
of Jugoslav goods borne fruit. There are several reasons for 
this, First, there is the Jugoslav decision not to allow the 
exports of any foodstuffs the stocks of which do not exceed 
the planned reserves necessary for safety. This includes 
maize and haricot beans, the harvest of which was poor 
and their export prohibited. Secondly, Jugoslavia is deter- 
mined not to let Germany’s clearing debt to her, which 
already amounts to Rm. 14 millions, increase any further, 
but to insist on immediate payment in cash or goods for all 
exports. Thirdly, there are transport difficulties: Germany 
has detained a large number of Jugoslav trucks and barges, 
and Jugoslavia is therefore unwilling to send more until these 
are returned. Lastly, the Government wishes to strengthen 

Jugoslavia’s political neutrality by maintaining a balance in 
all established trade relations, without allowing any country 
to obtain a position of dominance. The news of the forthcom- 
ing visit of a British trade delegation to Belgrade is re- 
assuring, 


October 11th. 


Argentina and the War 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


THE first repercussions in Argentina of the outbreak of war 
in Europe have been quite differeat from those of 1914. The 
volume of public opinion which is in favour of the Allies 
18 greater now than it was then, but is much less demon- 
Strative. Those who were in Buenos Aires 25 years ago 
remember manifestations in the streets, heated arguments, 
disturbances and scenes in restaurants and cafés. To-day 
there is notably less enthusiasm. The conflagration of 1914 
took the world by surprise, whereas now the crisis has been 
working up for a number of years. ‘ 

In financial and commercial circles, too, this war has 
caused much less immediate disturbance than its predecessor 
of 25 years ago. Now it has not been necessary to close the 
banks for a single day, and economic life has continued 
smoothly. The Government and the Central Bank have taken 
Precautions. Argentina to-day is a much more developed 
country than it used to be, and, though foreign trade is still 
Vital, internal trade and industry are much more important 
than they were 25 years ago. This war found Argentina in 
the act of drastically reducing imports so as to equalise her 

of payments. With the outbreak of hostilities the 
country was immediately threatened with a severe shortage 
of imported goods. Germany in recent years supplied 
roughly 10 per cent. of Argentine imports, and since the 
war German ships have taken refuge in neutral ports and 
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the only German goods to reach Argentina have been a few 
cargoes in neutral, and chiefly Dutch, steamers. British 
and French steamers are scarce and are arriving much 
delayed. Other European suppliers of Argentina have found 
their communications cut or their ships have had to pass 
through minefields. 

The Argentine Government has met the situation by re- 
laxing many of the import restrictions. The modification 
of the rates of exchange, which are now virtually based on 
the United States dollar, makes the import of British goods 
cheaper. There are now two official import rates of ex- 
change—of 15 pesos to the £ and 17 pesos to the £ 
respectively. Since exchange control was established the 
Government has used the different rates ruling so as to dis- 
criminate in favour of her best customers and also in favour 
of goods the import of which was considered particularly 
desirable (i.e. goods not produced in Argentina, goods which 
do not compete with a domestic industry, and raw materials 
and other products necessary for Argentine agriculture and 
industry). In the application of the rate of 15 pesos 
or 17 pesos no discrimination is made between countries, but 
the United States appears to be the country likely to benefit 
most. 

On the outbreak of war it was expected that Great Britain 
and France would make very large purchases of cereals, 
linseed and meat. Soon after the outbreak grain prices rose 
considerably, but afterwards fell back. Wheat, the market 
price of which was around 4.50 pesos per 100 kilos before 
the war, rose to over 7 pesos and is now 6.40 (the Govern- 
ment having removed the basic price soon after war began). 
Maize reached 7.53 pesos per 100 kilos on September 21st 
and is now 7 pesos, while linseed having touched 20.40 pesos 
is now back to 16.60 pesos. 

Despite a number of regulations prohibiting profiteering, 
retail prices have risen considerably. Internal busi=ess is quite 
brisk. For instance, cheques cleared through the Buenos 
Aires Clearing House in September totalled 3,412,610,500 
pesos, compared with 3,105,483,000 pesos in September, 
1938, and 3,400,720,600 pesos in September of 1937, which 
was an exceptionally prosperous year. 


October 5th. 


Japan’s Markets 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


THE outbreak of the European war appears on the face of it 
favourable for Japan’s trade. Will Japan have a war boom 
such as she had in the last war? Conditions now are quite 
different from those which prevailed a quarter of a century 
ago, The contrast is very striking. 

First, Japan has already been engaged in a major war for 
more than two years, and many industries are employed for 
the requirements of that war to the limit of their capacity. 
They are unable to undertake deliveries for foreign markets 
as they were in 1914. And war conditions have reduced the 
output of industries not directly concerned with armaments, 
which suffer from a shortage of raw material and labour. 

Secondly, Japan’s position in international politics has 
undergone a radical change during the past decade or two. 
She is now a black sheep in the eyes of the world. Most 
Western Powers might not readily supply raw materials 
to Japan, even if they could spare them, and accept finished 
products in return, as they did in the previous war. 

Thirdly, overseas markets are now more or less closed, 
protected by higher tariff walls and other trade barriers. 
Some countries refuse to buy unless long-term credits are 
accorded, which Japan can ill afford to do. The purchasing 
power of food and raw-material producing countries will not 
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increase so rapidly this time, for some belligerent Powers do 
not possess any large stock of gold and toreign exchange 
resources to make increased purchases. : 

Finally, even the belligerent Powers, benefiting by past 
experie.ice, would try their utmost this time to maintain 
their overseas markets, especially during the early phases of 
the war, and Japan’s endeavours to increase exports would 
meet with strong resistance abroad. 


a The Export Outlook 


apan’s rt trade will thus benefit only to a very limited 
a Rencane European war. Let us look at individual 
industries which are in a position to reserve part of their 
capacity for exports. The textile industry is one of the few 
trades which seem to stand a good chance of expanding their 
markets abroad, as a result of the possible disappearance or 
weakening of some of its rivals—Great Britain, for instance, 
in Empire markets and Germany in South America, Great 
Britain, however, will not in general allow Japanese penetra- 
tion into her preserves; in British India the local textile 
industry has developed strongly; and a quota system is in 
force in Australia. There are difficulties in raw material 
supplies because of higher prices and a lack of transport 
facilities. The probable stoppage of Egyptian cotton imports 
will prove a serious blow to the trade, for the Japanese cotton 
mills now spin far more and finer yarn than they did twenty- 
five years ago. The same is true of other branches of the 
textile industry, with the possible exception of the silk trade, 
the raw material for which is produced entirely at home. 
Even in the case of silk, it should be remembered that there 
is now a formidable rival, rayon, which came of age during 
the past decade. As for lesser export industries, the possi- 
bility of increasing sales is small. The canning industry, for 
instance, is suffering from a shortage of packing materials. 
It will be seen that Japan’s export trade will not enjoy so 


et high a degree of prosperity as it did during the last war—at 


least in the early stages of the war. But, in the event of a 
prolonged war in Europe and an early elimination of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China, conditions would turn out 
far better for Japan. 


September 20th. 
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Spanish Trade 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


CONSIDERABLE headway has already been made with the work 
of reconstruction in Spain aiter the Civil War. An internal 
loan of 2,000 million pesetas was floated with great success 
at the end of September and is likely to be followed by others. 
Part of this mo.iey will be available to finance reconstruction. 

Even more urgent is the problem of obtaining foreign 
exchange. Spain’s trade has now been seriously dislocated by 
the outbreak of war. Under General Franco's regime 
Germany has been much the most important of Spain’s 
customers and suppliers, taking half of her exports of pyrites 
and a large proportion of her iron ore and foodstuffs and 
sending in return machinery, motor cars and railway material, 
So far political considerations have prevented a switch-over 
to trade with the Allies, though Hisma, the Spanish-German 
trade organisation, has been dissolved, An informal embargo 
on exports to belligerents is still being maintained and 
Spanish ships are prohibited from trading with them. The 
principal effect of this has been to hold up shipments of 
iron ore to England. 

Official policy favours compensated trade. So long as the 
Germans were in the field this meant trading with Germany. 
Now Germany is cut off by the blockade, and it is something 
of an irony that the doctrine of compensated trade, adopted 
from the Nazis, can only favour Great Britain. For Great 
Britain is now the only country which is both able and willing 
to purchase Spain’s fresh fruit and vegetables, iron ore, cork 
and mercury on a large scale. The United States is anxious 
to sell but not to buy. Italy, largely a competitor, can supply 
few of Spain’s needs and requires Spanish goods even less. 

Before the Civil War Spain’s principal source of imports 
(as is shown in the table below) was the United States, from 
whom in 1935 she bought £6.1 millions of goods more than 
she sold, according to Spanish returns, and £4.3 millions 
more, according to American returns. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, was Spain’s best customer, and in 1935 imported 
£2.4 millions more from Spain than she exported to that 
country, according to Spanish returns, and £5.4 millions 
more, according to British returns. 


SPAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1935 


Imports 
£ mills.* % fL£mille* % 
United States ...............0. 3-7 9-5 9-8 16-8 
United Kingdom............... 8-5 21-7 6-1 10-4 
Germany and Austria........ 5:0 12-8 8-2 14-0 
Rete <ectitic teh akeitseindiiésdne 4:6 11-7 3°3 5-6 
BU actibindtinaindiectaticadisinnube 1- 3-3 1-8 3:0 
Fe IIS ‘cinciccccckscnseese 38-9 100-0 58-3 100-0 


* Gold pesetas ccnverted at the rate of 15 to the pound. 


Since the end of the Civil War these conditions have been 
repeated with a much lower total volume of trade. Under 
General Franco’s regime imports from Great Britain have 
been sadly reduced. Exports of British goods to Spain only 
amounted to £367,000 in the three months following the end 
of the Civil War, compared with £960,000 in the same period 
of 1938. On the other hand, British purchases from Spain 
amounted to £2,296,000 in the second quarter of 1939, com- 
pared with £2,455,000 in the second quarter of 1938. Taking 
re-exports into account, the Spanish Government accumu- 
lated during April, May and June this year a sterling balance 
on visible trade of £1,764,000. 

The state of trade between Spain and the United States has 

n the exact opposite of trade with Great Britain. In the 
period from April 1st to July 31st the United States sent 
£1,224,000 worth of goods to Spain and took in exchange 
£727,000. American exporters have been making great efforts 
to regain their former position in the Spanish market. A 
contract was recently made for 2} million bales of cotton— 
enough to keep Catalonia’s mills supplied for a year. Inquiries 
have also been made in the United States for coal, machinery 
and railway material. But the difficulty of paying for 
American goods constitutes a very strong pull in favour of 
Great Britain, provided British manufacturers can mect 
Spanish requirements. Negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment were in progress before the outbreak of war, but on 4 


number of points, including the settlement of the clearing 
debt due to Great Britain at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
difficulties were reported to have arisen. Yet, in view of 
Spain’s urgent requirements for reconstruction and’ Great 
Britain’s need to export, a quick decision to re-establish trade 
relations is in the interests of both countries. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly b 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral soe ay, 


N general, the first measures of Germany’s new War 
] Economy, though they have shown a remarkable talent for 
comprehensive and centralised organisation, have clearly re- 
vealed Germany’s outstanding weaknesses. There is a shortage 
of fats, metals, minerals and textile fibres, for supplies of 
which Germaay normally relies upon imports, mainly from 
enemy or overseas countries. 

Over a third of the Reich’s total fat supplies are now 
quite inaccessible. A new decree to regulate the production 
and price of soap lays down that, in future, soap must be 
mainly manufactured from fatty acids, especially synthetic 
acids and kaolin (commonly called white clay). Maximum 
retail prices are fixed; and the controller of the soap industry 
is provided with a special fund to be employed for the pur- 
pose of reducing raw material prices to manuiacturers if 
they show a tendency to rise. 

The most severe restrictions have been imposed on the 
textile industry. In 1938 three-quarters of the total supply of 
textile raw materials came from abroad. Now, much of this 
as cut off. First of all, the entire supply of textile raw 
materials was requisitioned by the authorities. Then, a decree 
was published permitting only the most essential textile goods 
to be made at all. Now, there is a schedule of priorities for 
the use of textile materials: first, for the forces; secondly, 
for public institutions, hospitals, etc.; thirdly, to meet in- 
dustrial demands; fourthly, for export manutactures; and, 
fifthly, for civilian clothing. 

It is planned to make an appreciable increase in the output 
of synthetic textile fibres. Output of rayon, which was 65,000 
tons in 1938, is to be 80,000 tons in 1939-40. Output of 
celwool, which was 150,000 tons in 1938, is to be doubled 
in 1939-40. Even if this is done there will be a shortage of 
= 50 per cent. compared with the total supplies available 

year. 
_ There is a drive to grow more food. A 25 per cent. increase 
in potato production is aimed at for next year; and this 
year’s German sugar crop is estimated to yield 2.54 million 
tons of sugar against 2.13 million tons in 1938. To this crop 
must be added 525,000 tons produced in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and 60,000 tons in Slovakia. Poland produced 

630,000 tons in 1938, of which 231,824 tons were produced 
in the Western provinces of Pomorze and Poznan. 

Hitherto Germany’s successes in agricultural _ self- 
Sufficiency depended largely on a very high consumption of 
lertilisers, It has now been decreed that the total consump- 
tion of fertilisers must be reduced to the level of 1936-37. 
Compared with 1938-39 this is roughly a decrease of 17 per 
cent. During the Great War consumption of fertilisers de- 
creased by roughly 50 per cent. with disastrous results. 
Ratiozting of phosphates is especially severe. Soya bean out- 
put (for food and fodder) is being pushed. In 1931-35 70 
hectares in Austria were under soya. Last year it was 500 
hectares, This year it is 800 hectares. 

Officially, gereral prices have fallen. The index of whole- 
sale prices (1913 = 100) fell from 107.1 in August to 106.9 
In ember, while the cost of living index fell from 127.3 
a ws —: there have been many illicit increases in 

» In Press a great many examples are given of 
shopkeepers being fined heavily for raising prices. 


Footing the Bill 


Total revenue in 1939-40 has been estimated by Secretary 
of State Reinhardt at Rm. 24,000 millions, against Rm. 17,700 
millions in 1938-39, the increase to come from the 50 per 
Cent. increase in income tax and all capital taxes. The esti- 
mate is optimistic. If the strict control of prices, wages and 
— is effective it is not conceivable that the proceeds 

indirect taxes should increase; the yield of Customs will 
Certainly fall; and the yield of direct taxes will not rise pro- 
Portionately to the advance in the rates of tax. 

P There is widespread fear of inflation. The backbone of war 
te ae is — civil SOT and this is being done 
higher ta r ee rationing measures as well as by 
ot i8 important to notice in passing, as illustrating the drive 

increase exports and in particular to capture Scandinavian 
Iarkets, that there will be absolute priority in the case of the 

ustriebank credits for export purposes. Products formerly 
€xported to South America and other countries now cut off 


are being offered to Scandinavia. There were considerable 
stocks on hand for export when the war began. 

The Government $ aims in war finance—no inflation, no 
deflation, strict control of prices and wages and the taxing- 
away Of war profits—were stated by Dr Funk at the open- 
ing of the Vieana Autumn Fair a fortnight ago. It is not 
clear that these aims are being achieved. It is true that the 
ae on the Reichsbank has eased as the following returns 
show :— 


(In Rm. 000,000) 





' 








| Oct. 7, | Aug. 31, Sept. 6, | Sept. 30, | Oct. 7, 
| 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
Assets 
Gold and foreign currency | 76:5 | 76°95) 76:7 | 76:9 76:7 
Bills and cheques ......... | 7,337 | 10,272 10,592 =|: 10,105 9,754 
Renten banknotes ......... om | 22. (| 79 ~=6|~— «159 156 
Advances ........ceeeeeeeee 19-6 | 59-7 | 32:0 23°5 20°9 
Secs. for note cover ...... |; 847-6 1,012°7 | 1,062°9 | 1,333°6 | 1,348-7 
Other assets .......0-0000-- | 1,090-7 | 1875-8 | 1,806°5 | 1,603-8 | 1,397-1 
Liabilities 

Notes in circulation ...... 7,540-°9 | 10,906-7 | 10,969-0 | 10,995-0 | 10,6954 
Daily maturing liabilities | 887°0 | 1,480-°3 | 1,111-1 | 1,601-°7 1,393-4 
Other liabilities ............ | 371-5} 561°8| 704-9) 555:2| 569-0 
Cover of circulation ...... | 101%} O-71%) 0°70% 0:70°.| 0°72% 


But there is no indication about the development of the 
other banks. By decree, monthly statements for the banks will 
be replaced by statements for every two months—but the 
results will not be published. 

Current articles on war finance hint now at possible war 
loans—an idea which was said to be out of the question 
during the first stages of the war. The total national debt in- 
curred by the Reich stood at the end of June, 1939, at 
Rm. 32,910 millions, against Rm. 11,690 millions at the end 
of March, 1933. Bills held by the banks, including the 
Reichsbank, increased from Rm. 5,636 millions in 1933 to 
Rm. 15,659 millions at the end of April, 1939. 

Moreover, it is now reported that the new German finance 
plan, introduced only last March, has broken down. By 
this, instead of raising money by loans or Treasury bills, the 
Government put out tax certificates to be used by the 
authorities as means of payment for two-fiiths of the value 
of the orders they placed. One type of tax certificate was 
repayable at face value after six months, the other type at 
face value plus 12 per cent. after three years. The whole idea 
was to anticipate future tax revenue, but it inspired little 
confidence and the market value of the certificates fell to 
94 per cent. of face value, despite assurances that the 
number of certificates issued would be strictly limited. Now 
the system has been definitely abandoned. 

There is increased activity in promoting foreign trade with 
neutral countries. Dr Funk contended at the opening of the 
Vienna Autumn Fair that Germany would be able to main- 
tain 80 per cent. of her total foreign trade. The movement 
of the German-Dutch Clearing account shows that Germany 
has probably maintained exports to Holland, whereas 
imports from Holland have clearly decreased, Germany’s 
clearing deficit having fallen from fl. 42.25 millions on 
August 23rd to fl. 34.31 millions on October 7th. A similar 
fall in the Clearing deficit with Switzerland is also expected. 
The cause is the British contraband control, which restricts 
re-exports from countries like Holland and Switzerland to 
Germany. Hence the “improvement” in the balance of 
trade on clearing account. 

Even before the war Germany experienced a considerable 
shortage of skilled workers. Now technical training has been 
regulated by several decrees. Generally speaking, the decrees 
aim at reducing the percentage of unskilled workers in em- 
ployment. Skilled occupations important for war industries 
will be supplied with apprentices according to a priority 
list. The list is headed by agriculture, coal mining, metal in- 
dustries, building and chemical industries. On leaving school 
boys and girls must register with Labour Exchanges, and 
every contract between employer and apprentice requires 
permission from a Labour Exchange. In some highly s"illed 
trades the training period has been raised from 3 to 3} years. 

There are very many advertisements for skilled workers. 
All skilled workers evacuated from vulnerable towns must 
register. And a decree has ordered forced labour for women 
between 15 and 70 years of age. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Films and Cinemas 


oo war has provided the film industry—a term here 
intended to include the exhibition as well as the pro- 
duction of films—with some hard nuts to crack. First came 
the problem of keeping the cinemas open in spite of 
external conditions imposing increasing discomfort on 
patrons. Next there was the threat to the future supply of 
American films to this country owing to the Government’s 
policy of drastic restrictions on cash payments. Third, there 
was the plan, which was known to be under consideration 
at the Board of Trade, to suspend the quota provisions of 
the Films Act for the “ duration,” which was expected in 
some quarters to destroy the struggling British production 
industry beyond all hope of resuscitation. And, finally, 
there was the certainty that even if an artificial demand 


_ was created for a much larger number of British films, 


neither the finance nor the technical personnel was avail- 
able to ensure the satisfaction of this demand. In addition, 
in spite of prospective reductions of cinema attendances 
and the threatened deterioration of film quality, the 
industry was expected to maintain a high level of cheer- 
fulness among the people and to permit an extensive use 
of its screens for propaganda purposes. It never could 
be easy to reconcile these different, apparently conflicting 
and even contradictory, elements in the situation; and the 
various Government departments responsible for different 
aspects of the problem do not appear to have been 
notoriously helpful or unduly energetic in removing or 
diminishing the widespread uneasiness in every department 
of the industry. 

And yet it is not impossible to achieve a large measure 
of reconciliation between the conflicting interests. No one 
expects the Treasury to be wholly indifferent to an industry 
which might export more than £6 millions to America in 
the first year of war. On behalf of the Treasury, the Board 
of Trade is said to have invited consideration of two 
alternative proposals—the first that imports of American 
films should be reduced to about 150 feature subjects, or 
by from 60 to 70 per cent.; or, second, that only 20 per 
cent. of the cash due to American companies be remitted 
now, the balance to be “ frozen” till after the war. It is 
not surprising that both these courses are completely un- 
acceptable to the trade. The first would produce such 
chaos and confusion in distribution, and such steep price 
increases for the exhibition of films, that an enormous pro- 
portion, possibly as many as one-half of the cinemas, would 
have to close. In that case it is obvious that the other vital 
function of the cinema, to provide relaxation, amusement 
and entertainment to the population in these anxious times, 
could not be realised. The second proposal would react on 
production in Hollywood, which depends to the extent of 
about 30 per cent. of the average cost of American pictures 
on the sums received from Great Britain. If remittances 
are withheld, even partly or temporarily, then the Holly- 
wood studios could not maintain their pictures at their 
present quality level and would be compelled to retrieve 
the situation by means of possible economies. Already some 
substantial economies have been put into force. Reduction 
of permanent staffs by 2.500 persons and slashing of 
salaries of all who remain on the studios’ pay-roll— 
from “ Moguls to minions,” as one i writer 
describes it—by 30 per cent. or more, are reported. These 
economies alone, however, are incapable of completely 


bridging the gap between cost and world earnings, and a 
cheaper class of picture of less entertainment value would 
probably be the unavoidable result. 

On the other hand, American companies have demon- 
strated their capacity to make films in British studios 
which have been successful both here and in America, and 
are believed to have shown very satisfactory profit returns 
to the producers. If this is true, it could not be regarded as 
any very great hardship if instead of remitting funds 
arising from the exploitation of American films in this 
country, the owners of these funds were asked to finance 
the production of a number of British films, which could 
then be exported to America. If agreement on this prin- 
ciple could be reached, the activities of the studios would 
be immediately revived and much of the existing un- 
employment among film workers would vanish. 

It should not be overlooked that, in addition to American 
companies here exploiting the films of their parent 
organisations in America, many American films are dis- 
tributed by British companies here. Payments for these 
films are generally made by lump sums and cash partici- 
pations in the earnings of these films throughout the year. 
The restrictions on these payments would obviously be the 
same as in the first case, and therefore would lead the way 
to the production of British films here to be financed 
entirely or in part by these funds. In the interests of British 
film production, any tendency to introduce and extend 
barter principles in the trading methods of the industry is 
to be welcomed. 

Contrary to the experience of producers, exhibitors have 
been surprisingly successful in procuring substantial 
mitigations of the adverse conditions with which they were 
threatened when war broke out. Except in the central core 
of the inner circle of the West End of London cinemas all 
over the country are now permitted to remain open till 
10 p.m. They are relieved of the cost of external display 
lighting and of a large proportion of their advertising in 
the Press and on hoardings. The cheap midday charges for 
admission have been withdrawn, and in many centres it is 
expected that Sunday opening will be permitted in districts 
where encampments of troops are established. The com- 
bined effect of all these changes should bring box-office 
takings in the neighbourhood of 90 per cent. of normal and 
profits approximating to normal levels. In some quarters 
thought is being directed to the possibility of raising prices, 
and the conviction is growing that when the price of 
everything about us is rapidly rising it cannot be expected 
that the price of the cinema seat should alone remain 
stationary. On the other hand, tradition dies hard, and it 
is felt that increased attendances will be better for aggre- 
gate receipts than raised prices. If these forecasts 
should be borne out by experience, and if also the 
threatened increase in films rentals should not materialise 
—and there is no very good reason why it should—the 
exhibitor may look forward to closing his annual accounts 
with a satisfactory profit showing. 

Examination of the film situation which has developed 
here since the war does not justify any bouquets being 
handed out to any of the Government departments con- 
cerned with the production of films. It is difficult to under- 
stand the inordinate delay of the Board of Trade in 
arriving at such a decision as would make the conditions of 
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future operation clear to every British production interest. 
Meanwhile the studios are silent, unemployment is 
abnormally high, losses are mounting and technical staffs 
are disintegrating. Conferences, meetings, endless discus- 
sions about new plans are taking place daily, and even 
hourly, but the end is not in sight. The Ministry of Infor- 
mation also is supposed to be concerned with the film 
industry and has created a film division under the direction 
of Sir Joseph Ball. Nothing has so far been made known 
of the functions of this division, but they are believed to 
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include everything that might make the film industry an 
effective instrument of propaganda, at home and abroad, 
in the broadest sense of that term. Anxious eyes have been 
turned constantly to this division for some encouragement 
of the production of special types of short films, and espe- 
cially for some financial help for the production of un- 
remunerative but otherwise highly desirable types of films. 
Though this department has been in existence for six 
weeks, nothing is known of the Government’s intentions on 
these matters. It is high time this silence was broken. 


Germany’s Iron and Steel 


N outstanding problem which faces the directors of 
the German economy, and one to the solution of which 
a vast amount of energy and ingenuity has been applied, 
arises from the fact that Germany is dependent upon im- 
ports for two-thirds of her total annual consumption of 
iron ore. This fact dominates the whole situation in heavy 
industry and is therefore best examined before all other 
aspects. The magnitude of imports and their relation to 
total supplies are set out in the following tables. 


GERMAN SUPPLIES OF IRON ORE 
(In million metric tons of iron content) 


Average 1935-37 1938 
Imports Imports 
Total aspercent. Total sper cent. 
Supplies oftotal Supplies of total 
10-4 78-0 12-8 75-0 


Czechoslovakia 11-8 73°5 14-9 69-7 
PORE .0csecrrerseee: 0-3 52:2 0-6 50:2 
RUE aseiieeseie 12-1 72-9 15-5 68-9 


IMPORTS OF IRON ORE INTO GERMANY 
(In million metric tons of iron content) 


Average 1935-37 1938 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Supplies total Supplies to 
From Sweden ...... 4,647 57-3 5,5 57-2 
Norway ........0+0 336 4:1 726 7:5 
Luxembourg ...... 252 3+1 546 5-6 
GE aie cniailetenen ns 579 7:1 850 8-7 
Total of these 
countries ...... 5,814 71-6 7,662 79-0 
Total imports 8,112 * 9,702 we 


The remaining 21 per cent. (about 2 million tons in iron 
content) of German imports in 1938 were supplied by 
France. 

The story of Germany’s dependence on foreign iron 
ore does not end here. Her net imports of iron and steel 
scrap increased from an average of 323,000 tons during 
1935-37 to 1.1 million tons in 1938. The enormous in- 
crease in steel production in 1938 was, in fact, mainly 
achieved by the use of scrap. The total scrap consumption 
of the German iron and steel industry increased from 
7,650,000 tons per annum in 1935-37 to 11.5 million 
tons in 1938. Imports of scrap in 1938, therefore, consti- 
tuted 9.7 per cent. of the total consumption. 

The significance of these figures has naturally not been 
missed, and from 1936 on Germany has been developing 
a plan of moderate self-sufficiency in iron and steel. The 
so-called Four Year Plan included a Plan 1 and a Plan 2. 
Plan 1 fixed the home output of iron ore at 18 to 20 million 
tons in 1940 (as against 15.5 million tons in German con- 
trol at present) and the steel output at 21 million tons. 
Plan 2 stipulated an iron output of 25 million tons and a 
steel output of 24 million tons. The additional ore is to be 
mined in the Salzgitter area, where at the same time blast 

n with a final capacity of 4 million tons are being 
built. Construction was in 1937 and the first set of 


furnaces is scheduled to begin operation this month. 
During 1940 it is expected to reach an output of 2.5 million 
tons of pig iron. 

A comparison of the figures of the Four Year Plan 


with those of the tables of total supplies and imports make 
the significance of the former perfectly clear. An increase 
of Greater Germany’s output of iron ore from 15 million 
tons to 20 million tons (about 2 million tons in metal 
content) would replace the imports from France. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether Germany will be able to 
achieve this increase during the next two years. In fact, 
without an increas? of iron ore imports from Sweden, Ger- 
many’s iron and steel output must decrease during the 
first years of the war. The newly conquered ore deposits 
of Poland need a longer period of development. Last year’s 
output amounted to 880,000 tons. 

The position in German pig iron and steel production 
is no better. The figures are given in the following table: 


GERMAN OUTPUT OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
(Million metric tons) 


Average 1935-37 1938 
Pig Iron Steel PigIron Steel 
Old Reich ............ 14-7 18-1 18-7 23-0 
Reich, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia ... 16-2 20-2 19-9 24-7 
PIE hccncsennescencees 0-6 1-2 0-9 1-6 
ES Seihietpadibes 16-8 21-4 20:8 26-3 


Of the total the pig iron output of the Saar territory con- 
stituted 12.5 per cent. during the period 1935-37 and 11.4 
in 1938, and the Saar steel output 10.6 and 9.8 per cent. 
respectively. These amounts have been lost, at least for the 
time being, by the fortunes of war, and, in view of the 
fact that the Saar works in any case depended upon 
French ore, the chances of early recovery here are small. 
In fact, until the Goering works begin operation and until 
the conquered capacity of Poland can be fully used, a con- 
siderable decrease in stee! output is inevitable. 

The question whether Germany will be able to maintain 
her exports to neutral countries again arises in this con- 
nection. There was a considerable decrease of net exports 
of iron and steel manufactures in 1938. Moreover, the share 
of the neutral countries in Germany’s net exports has 
grown from 40 per cent. in 1935-37 to 51.9 per cent. in 
1938. It may be possible for Germany to continue to 
supply neutral countries. with iron and steel manufactures 
at the present level, but this will not be done easily. 

In any case, if exports are to be maintained Germany 
must economise steel consumption at home. Some indica- 
tion of how far economies may go is given by the fact 
that during 1938 45 per cent. of the total iron and steel 
output was used in the building industry. For motor roads 
consumption increased from 94,908 tons in 1937 to 
130,121 tons in 1938. A conservative estimate puts the 
consumption of the machine industry (including arma- 
ments) at 30 to 35 per cent. of total iron and steel 
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consumption in 1938. If private building were to cease alto- 
gether Germany would probably be able to meet any 
military demand for iron and steel, but any reduction of 
supplies of ore from neutral countries would remove even 
this austere possibility. : 

The dependence of the German iron and steel industry 
on the help of neutral countries, and especially on that 
of Sweden, is thus clear. This fact reveals the significance 
of the so-called Wehrwittschaft. The Four Year Plan is, in 
fact, intended to replace imports of ore from France only. 
While this plan has been in progress German exports to 
neutrals have been carefully maintained. 

In sum, Germany commands in this war, as compared 
with that of 1914-18, the total iron and steel capacity 
of Imperial Germany as well as that of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. At the same time the scheme to replace 
Lorraine ore by supplies mined in Middle Germany 1s well 
under way. But home supplies are still far below consump- 
tion and as in the case of coal, which was examined last 
week (The Economist, pages 94-95), the strain will be great, 
and the situation will be complicated by the fact that both 
the coal and iron and steel industries are working to 
capacity. Advance in one cannot be considered without con- 
stant and detailed reference to the possibilities of progress 
in the other. This complication is sufficiently difficult to 
overcome, but even less amenable are the problems which 
arise out of the obvious necessity to maintain and increase 
imports and at the same time to discover means to pay for 
them. Some reduction of German imports of iron ore is 
certain. The British blockade and the cutting off of French 
supplies ensure that. Whether there will be a further fall 
depends mainly on Sweden; and both the possibility of a 
reduction of Swedish supplies to Germany and the sub- 
stitution of an alternative market depend on the course of 
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Allied policy. Events in the unspectacular sphere of 
economic warfare can turn the scale. 
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The circles, squares and triangles on the above map show the 
position only of the various mineral deposits and iron and steel 


works in German control. Their relative sizes expressed as per- 
centages of the respective total outputs are as follows—Coal: 
Ruhr, 52 per cent.; Silesia, 29 per cent.; Aix-la~Chapelle, 3 per 
cent.; Saar, 6 per cent. Lignite: Senftenberg, 26 per cent.; 
Leipzig, etc., 43 per cent.; Cologne, 30 per cent. Iron Ore: 
Middle Germany, 30 per cent.; Siegen, 12 per cent.; South 
Germany, 20 per cent.; Austria, 17 per cent.; Lahn and Dill, 
8 per cent.; Czechoslovakia, 8 per cent.; Poland, 5 per cent. Pig 
iron and steel: Ruhr, 61 per cent.; Silesia, 9 per cent.; Saar, 
10 per cent.; Czechoslovakia, 4 per cent.; Poland, 8 per cent. 


Finance and Banking 


Back to 2 Per Cent.—The Bank of England reduced 
its official discount rate on Thursday from 3 to 2 per cent. 
The 3 per cent. figure has thus lasted four weeks, during 
the greater part of which it has been wholly ineffective. 
Last Friday the discount market syndicate seemed to throw 
all discretion to the wind in applying for the Treasury bills 
at slightly below 1% per cent. Even so, it only obtained 59 
per cent. of its applications, despite the abstention of 
several members from the tender and the almost complete 
failure of the usual outside tenderers to obtain bills. The 
assumption of an imminent reduction in Bank rate re- 
fiected in the results of this Treasury bill tender has thus 
been fully justified. Already the open market rate for three- 
months Treasury Bills has fallen to 1} per cent. In view of 
the inevitable expansion in coming months in the issue of 
Treasury bills the open market rate should be kept at least 
over 1 per cent. The adjustment of the structure of money 
and discount rates has now returned to that which obtained 
during the previous 2 per cent. Bank rate period. The clear- 
ing banks’ deposit rate has returned to 3 per cent., the 
short loan rate is 1 per cent. against bills, and 1} per 
cent. for loans against all other eligible bonds. The clearing 
banks are expected to resume of “stale” 
Treasury bills at about 1} per cent. Immediately after the 
Bank rate reduction became known these maturities were 
being bid for by running brokers at 1+, per cent., suggest- 
ing that there were buyers for these bills at 14 per cent. 


* * * 


Where are the Tap Bills ?—The Exchequer re- 
turns since the outbreak of the war, read in conjunction 
with the data on the distribution of Treasury bills, provide 
an intriguing problem. Between Au 26th and Octo- 
ber 21st the increase in the floating debt required to cover 


the excess of current expenditure over revenue has 


amounted to £156.500,000. Of this total, £147,800.000 is 
provided by the increase in the Treasury bill indebted- 
- Again subdividing this total only £36,000,000 of 


expansion in Treasury bills can be accounted for by 


bills issued through the weekly tenders; the much larger 
balance of £116,800,000 represents Treasury bills that have 
been issued through the tap. Up to now, therefore, the 
current deficit, swollen as it has been by two months’ war 
expenditure, has been financed “ on the cheap ” by the issue 
of tap Treasury bills direct to public departments at the 
quite nominal rates of interest which such bills bear. It is 
usually a comparatively easy matter to guess the destination 
of so large an increase in the Treasury bills issued 
through the tap. Movements of such magnitude in this total 
are normally geared to the operations of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account in the foreign exchange and gold 
markets. On this occasion, it is difficult to effect this recon- 
ciliation. During the whole of the period in question, rigid 
control of the exchange market was in operation, and, dur- 
ing the last three weeks at least, the authorities were 
receiving in substantial quantities the foreign exchange 
assets handed over under the Defence Regulations and the 
gold gradually dishoarded by Continental interests in the 
London market. The Exchange Equalisation Account may, 
over the same period, have been losing dollars and other 
exchange in connection with the Government’s war pur- 
chases, but not in amounts sufficient to outweigh the 
initial abnormal inflow. 


* * * 


Extra-Budgetary Funds. — The search for the 
destination of these additional tap bills must therefore 
cover other public departments and extra-Budgetary funds. 
A few of the latter will probably have supplied in the 
aggregate a score or so of million pounds for investment in 
Treasury bills. The unemployment insurance fund has 
been running a surplus at the rate of at least £500,000 a 
week. The Government’s scheme for war risk insurance on 
stocks has already brought in £13,300,000, while the 
premiums received by the marine war risks insurance pool 
must have exceeded the losses already paid by several 
millions. The surpluses of these funds will probably have 
found temporary investment in Treasury bills issued 
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directly through the tap. A further £14 millions of tap 
bills was issued to the Issue Department of the Bank cf 
England in the first_ week of September, when the final 
gold revaluation prior to the transfer of the Bank’s 
gold reserve to the E.E.A. took place. All these possi- 
bilities taken in their aggregate still fail to provide 
anything like an adequate explanation for the recent in- 
crease in tap bills. We are, therefore, driven to find that 
explanation in the emergence of special and unprecedented 
features in the issue of Treasury bills. Now that the 
borrowing powers of the E.E.A. are unlimited it would be 
possible for the Treasury to issue tap bills to this account 
and for the account to resell them in the open market 
through the usual channel. Indeed there have been sugges- 
tions recently of “ back door ” selling of bills to the clear- 
ing banks. Again, the semi-official tenderers for Treasury 
bills who in the past applied for their bills through the 
Bank of England at the weekly tenders may now be satisfied 
from the tap issue. Central banks in the sterling area may 
well have taken more than their usual share of such bills 
in recent weeks. It is evident, however, that the scope for 
additional issues of tap bills must be limited and that 
further expansion in the floating debt will have to find a 
truer expression in the amount of Treasury bills issued to 
the market through the weekly tender. 


* * * 


Japan on the Dollar Standard.—Japan has this 
week shifted the standard on which the exchange value of 
the yen is based from sterling to the United States dollar. 
The change has been made without affecting the value of 
the yen. The link between the Japanese currency and the 
dollar has been forged at the rate of 234'; cents to the yen. 
This is the parity indicated by the rate of exchange of 
ls. 2d. at which the yen was previously pegged to sterling, 
and the sterling dollar rate of $4.03. Japan’s decision can 
cause no surprise. The yen has never been a genuine 
member of the sterling group of currencies. Japan has 
never been an adherent to the Tripartite Agreement and 
the technical arrangements for maintaining the stability 
of the yen at its sterling peg have at all times been essen- 
tially unilateral. The Japanese desire to maintain those 
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arrangements must inevitably have been affected by the 
control to which sterling became subjected at the outbreak 
of the war. A controlled currency, assets expressed in which 
might become inconveniently blocked, is not a particularly 
desirable monetary standard. That the Japanese authorities 
delayed so long before shifting the peg from sterling was 
no doubt due to the highly convenient depreciation of 
sterling which took place during the days immediately 
preceding and following the outbreak of the war. This 
movement gave the Japanese authorities a welcome oppor- 
tunity of devaluing their currency without seeming to do so 
—merely by keeping the peg with sterling unchanged at 
1s, 2d. Having benefited by this depreciation, the Japanese 
are now making the best of both worlds by shifting the 
peg—at its depreciated level, of course—to the dollar. 
The monetary authorities in Manchukuo and in the 
Northern Provinces of China are following the lead given 
by Tokyo, as indeed they must, since the yuan currencies 
circulating in their respective areas are themselves based 
on the yen. 


* * * 


U.S. Gold Stocks.—Gold continues to pour into 
the United States, and this week the country’s monetary 
gold stocks passed the $17 billion mark—reaching the 
unprecedented total of $17,010,033,770. This figure repre- 
sents about 65 per cent. of the world’s total published gold 
reserves (including the published exchange fund holdings). 
Since the outbreak of the war the U.S. Treasury gold 
reserve has risen by $372 millions, of which the British 
Empire—Canada, Great Britain and Australia—have pro- 
vided a considerable part. The imports of gold from Canada 
into the United States represent in part newly-mined metal, 
but this movement has probably been supplemented by 
the transfer to the United States of some of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account reserve accumulated over recent 
months in Canada. For the year to date the U.S. gold 
stocks have already risen by $2,498 millions, which com- 
pares with increases of $1,751 millions for the whole of 
1938 and of $1,586 millions for 1937. With the United 
States’ merchandise export surplus stimulated by belli- 
gerent purchases and with American tourist expenditure 





MONEY MARKET 


NOTES 


THE reduction in Bank rate to 2 per 
cent. had been preceded by further falls 
in other discount rates. These were 
heralded by the result of the Treasury 
Bill tender last week, when the average 
rate of discount worked out at 
£1 14s. 3.39d. per cent., which was well 
below the clearing banks’ rate for money 
market loans against Treasury Bills. 
The banks reduced their buying rate for 
January maturities to 1$ per cent. and 
for Decembers to 14 per cent. last Satur- 
day. The market’s rate for the three 
months’ bank draft was lowered at the 
same time to 1} per cent., but in the 
Course of the week a further reduction 
to 1§ per cent. was made. 


* 
The Bank Return shows only small 
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Deposit Rate ... 1 1 
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jam. te six months of maturity. 44 per 


changes on last week’s. The return of 
notes from the public and the banks’ 
tills is slowly continuing, the fall in the 
note circulation this week amounting to 
£3.2 millions. The fall has only partly 
been offset by a reduction of £1.5 
millions in Government securities and 
by a net reduction of £200,000 in other 
securities; but there have been small 
transfers to public deposits and other 
deposits so that the rise in bankers’ 
deposits is limited to £400,000. 
aa 


In the foreign exchange market the 
Continental neutral currencies were 
steady until Wednesday, when belgas 
declined by 10 cents to 23.90-24.10, 
Swiss francs by 2 cents to 17.80-95 and 
guilders from 7.50-57 to 7.52-58. On 


THE BANK RETURN 
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Oct. 18, | Oct. 25, 
1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
aa —e —— ‘3 
sai cae Amit | mi | 6 ml | £m 
ssue . 
— | 326-4 | 0-2 0:2 0-2 
lue oz. 
—_ on | 85s. 168s. Od. 168s, Od. (168s. Od. 
otes in cir-! | 
culation | 482°5 535-0 | 530-3 | 527°1 
Reserve... | 43-9 | 45-9 | 50-7 | 53-9 
PublicDeps. 25-0 | 10:9 | 12-0 12-6 
Bnkrs’Deps., 100:0 | 116-7 | 116°4 | 116-8 
Other Deps. ‘5 | 39:7 | 38-5 | 39-2 
Secs. | 107-6 | 114:3 | 107-5 | 106-0 
Dis. &Advs. 3-0 | 3-2 4:6 
Other Secs. | 21-6 21:7 | 23-3 | 21-7 
Proportion | 28-1% 27-4%) 30:3% | 31:9% 








the other hand, the official rates for 
Swedish and Norwegian crowns were 
unchanged; although among free mar- 
ket rates Finnish marks showed a 
further slight depreciation on Tuesday 
to 210 marks sellers. Sterling has been 
rather easier in New York and has been 
quoted at 4.01-2. a 


Most of the offerings of silver have 
been on American account and for for- 
ward delivery. This, however, has been 
largely offset by buyers taking advan- 
tage of the wide discount in the forward 
price, which on Friday of last week was 
as much as lid. This big difference 
attracted buying of forward, and by 
Thursday the discount had contracted 
to only $d. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


| Gold | Silver 
j 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per | __ 
ounce fine* 
| Cash Two Mths. 
1939 «| ss. d. | d. d 
Oct. 20 | 168 0 231g 21151¢ 
o.2 | 168 O | 231g 22316 
» 24 | 168 0 233 2291¢ 
a | 168 O 221546 2238 
ae | 0 | 3 2314 
j 
* Bank of England’s official price. 
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abroad reduced to a mere shadow of what it has been in 
recent years, everything points to a further acceleration in 
the inflow of gold into the United States. The only retard- 
ing factor that suggests itself is the possible liquidation by 
belligerent Governments of dollar securities taken over 
from their nationals. This influence, however, will prob- 
ably be more than neutralised by a further influx of Conti- 
nenta! but neutral capital which will be seeking in the New 
York markets and in the guise of dollars the security which 
Europe does not very confidently provide to-day. 


* * * 


Russian Gold and Germany.—It would be pre- 
mature at this stage to attach any sinister significance to 
the news of consignments of Soviet gold to Germany. 
Recently it was announced that 173 tons of such metal 
had gone there, but it need not be supposed that this 
metal is remaining in Germany and that it forms the price 
paid by Russia for a political settlement of the Baltic 
littoral questions on terms so unexpectedly favourable to 
her. The consignments must be regarded as continuing 
the shipments of Soviet gold which before the outbreak of 
the war and the virtual closing of the Baltic found their 
way direct to London in Soviet ships. Russia is at the 
present moment dependent on the proceeds of her gold 
exports for balancing her international payments. The 
programme of industrial re-equipment has recently reached 
a peak; and in consequence the maintenance of adequate 
foreign currency balances has come to necessitate, not the 
liquidation of accumulated gold reserves, but the sale of 
the current output of newly-mined metal. It is this gold 
which, now that the Baltic is closed, is making its way 
across Germany to the international markets. Further 
evidence of its journey beyond Germany is provided by 
recent weekly returns of the Netherlands Bank, which show 
persistent increases in the gold reserve. 
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Silver Imports Banned.—A Board of Trade Order 
published on Wednesday of this week prohibits the import 
of silver into Great Britain except under licence. Ever 
since the imposition of exchange control the authorities 
have been most reluctant to grant exchange permits in 
respect of imports of silver into this country, but this 
deterrent has not proved sufficiently effective. Owing to 
the free market for sterling in New York it has been 
possible for arbitrage operators in the United States 
to take advantage of the premium in the price of 
sterling over the American price for imported metal by 
shipping silver to this side and to cover their exchange. 
A considerable amount of silver is at present on the way 
from. America to this country, and it is understood that 
these imports will be allowed to enter the country without 
licence. Licences are only likely to be granted for essential 
commercial requirements of the metal. The immediate 
effect of the ban must be to accentuate the shortage of spot 
silver which has been a feature of the London market for 
some time past and to cause the price to rise. On Thursday 
the quotation rose from 22}§d. to 23gd. Fortunately 
there are the Indian Government stocks available in 
London to relieve any pressure, and this metal should 
again be available at 234d. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Indian Government follows the British lead 
of subjecting all silver imports to licence. Since most of 
the silver passing through London was merely on its way 
to India the retention of a wholly free market in India 
might merely mean the loss of entrepdt trade and of the 
resultant commission earnings for London. The Indian 
Government, however, has other means at its disposal if 
it wishes to stop the import of foreign silver. It has suffi- 
cient stocks of demonetised metal to achieve by price 
policy what in this country had to be done by prohibition. 
As a final aspect of the B.O.T. Order there is its likely 
repercussion on American silver policy. The prohibition of 
imports into Great Britain tends to emphasise the isola- 
tion of the United States as a supporter of silver. 


Investment 


Gilt-edged, Bank Rate, and Borrowing.—The 
power of credit expansion has rarely found more dramatic 
expression than in the gilt-edged market’s sweeping 
advance this week. A fortnight ago, the majority of stocks 
were still frozen to minimum prices, and such fractional 
gains as were recorded seemed precarious indeed. This 
week, leading stocks have risen a point at a time and buying 
has become institutional and large-scale in character, com- 
pared with the small business (largely originating in the 
provinces) which was the mainspring of the earlier re- 
covery phase. The imminence of the first war loan is 
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widely assumed, and indeed preparation has proceeded so 
effectively, particularly in the past week, that a loan of 
short-dated type could be issued at any moment which 
the authorities cared to choose. Thursday’s reduction in 
Bank Rate confirms this conclusion. A cut of one per cent. 
has generally been assumed to be the psychological fan- 
fare for an issue, though the gilt-edged market—perhaps 
for this very reason—only found sufficient virtue in 
Thursday’s decision to restore the fractional losses which 
had been recorded earlier in the day. Clearly, however, the 
authorities have established themselves in complete con- 
trol of the market, and even Mr Keynes’s postulated 23 
per cent. borrowing maximum is not entirely out of rela- 
tion to present conditions in the market. It is hardly likely 
that the Treasury will let the present opportunity mature 
for much longer, even though their first act may not be 
to issue the series of loans to investors large and small 
which must ultimately be expected. The omens still favour 
a special short-dated issue primarily for the money houses. 


* * * 


Equity Prices in September.—The Actuaries’ 
Index (which will in future be issued monthly instead of 
weekly as hitherto) has now been calculated for three dates 
in September. The figures thus provide a valuable measure 
of the reaction of individual equity markets to the first 
phases of war. In the following table we have extracted 
the price indices and yields of seven of the more important 
groups, judged by the movement of prices between August 
29th and September 26th. It will be noticed that no cal- 
culation has been attempted for September 5th, on which 
day prices were either nominal or unobtainable. 
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The total index of 160 industrial shares showed surpris- 
ingly little change in the first transition from near-war to 
war itself, for between August 29th and September 12th 
it revealed only a slight reaction from 57.9 to 57.3. 
Subsequently, however, the index fell to 51.8 on 
September 26th, a figure which, of course, has since been 
comfortably exceeded, thanks to the unfreezing of the 
gilt-edged market. Changes in the average yield figures 
reflect not merely these movements in prices, but also the 
decisions by many boards of directors to adopt a very 
conservative distribution policy on the outbreak of war. 
The detailed table above shows that bank shares proved 
distinctly vulnerable in the first month of war. Among the 
groups directly influenced by war conditions it is notice- 
able that iron and steel shares, as a whole, fell compara- 
tively slightly and recovered earlier than the majority of 
groups. The behaviour of coal issues, again, has been dis- 
tinctly satisfactory, while oil and shipping shares from 
the first have discounted the effects of war in bullish 
fashion. Aircraft issues, on the other hand, have fallen as 
severely as any group. Brewery issues recovered from their 
first fears of war taxation, although they were still a de- 
pressed group at the end of September, offering a return 
of 7.05 per cent. 


* * * 


‘“*Local Mortgage Offers.”—An Investment Note 
under this title in The Economist of September 30th dis- 
cussed the absence of control by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee over local mortgage issues, and offered reasoned 
arguments why the free offering of such securities through 
the medium of outside houses was open to objection. It 
may be recalled that in a table accompanying this Note 
a loan of £45,000 on behalf of Welwyn Garden City 
Urban District Council was cited, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent., for a six-year term. These particulars were extracted 
from an offering list issued by an outside house. We 
have received a letter from the chief financial officer of the 
Council which states that the Council did not give autho- 
rity to any outside house to offer any loan for any specified 
period at a fixed rate of interest. Our remarks, it need 
hardly be added, were not directed against the credit or 
bona fides either of the local authorities concerned or of 
the issuers of the offering statement. It was emphasised, 
indeed, that the securities were sound in their class. Our 
comments were grounded on the wider issue that if the 
offer of generous terms on short-dated securities of this 
type was extended it might adversely affect the whole 
structure of interest rates, at a time when it is vitally 
Important that rates should be kept as low as possible. 

le, therefore, we must regret any annoyance or 
embarrassment which may have been caused to Welwyn 
Garden City Urban District Council by our comments, 
their general validity must remain unaffected by the 
detailed corrections which the Council has been good 
enough to communicate. 


* * * 


New “ Ex-Dividend ” Ruling.—On October 30th 
a new ex-dividend rule will come into force. The effect 
of the rule, which was passed by the Committee for General 
Purposes last Monday, is, broadly, that stocks deliverable 
by transfer deed (except registered debentures) go ex- 
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dividend on the Monday preceding the closing of the 
company’s books. The full text follows : — 


Rule 111 (2) 

Securities deliverable by Deed of Transfer (except Regis- 
tered Debentures), also Stock, Units of Stock and Shares 
which are dealt in in both Bearer and Registered form, 
shall be made ex-dividend on the first business day of each 
week on or preceding the first or only day on which the 
Transfer books are closed for payment of the dividend or 
if information does not reach the Secretary of the Share 
and Loan Department in time to enable the Security to 
be made ex-dividend on that date then the Security shall 
be made ex-dividend on the first business day of the 
following week. 


Under the old rule, which was based on the fortnightly 
Account, registration of securities bought ex-dividend 
could not be effected before the closing of the books. Under 
cash dealings, however, in which transactions are being 
completed with greater speed, it has become necessary to 
rule out the possibility that a transferee of securities bought 
ex-dividend might register his holding before the dividend 
is paid. The new weekly rule will thus ensure that the 
transferee of securities bought ex-dividend does not obtain 
both delivery and dividend. 


Company Notes 


London Transport Report. — It is, perhaps, for- 
tunate that war has put in suspense any considered 
judgment on London Transport’s financial position. “ C ” 
stockholders may complain that they are still in the dark 
regarding the basis on which they will receive war-time 
compensation, but at least they are not compelled to look 
too closely into the doleful facts which emerge from the 
Board’s report to June last. As the absence of any final 
payment on the “C” stock indicated, earnings were 
limited to the 14 per cent. paid as interim dividend. This 
rude shock, which has left the stock stupidly marooned at 
the official minimum price of 65, could almost be repre- 
sented as the outcome of an economic conspiracy to defeat 
the Board’s efforts to achieve standard dividends. The 
London Area Pool has provided a puny increase of 
£167,472 in London Transport’s pooled receipts, which 
amount to £30,925,912, against £30,758,440 for 1937-38. 
This is the first important pointer in the distressing results 
for the year, of which there was no inkling in the evidence 
submitted to the Railway Rates Tribunal earlier this year. 
This showed that the Pool’s gross receipts were estimated 
to reach £42,351,000 and London Transport’s share, after 
pooling, to £31,190,000. The actual figure of £42,457,763 
for the Pool shows a mild improvement on the estimate, 
but London Transport’s share has not come up to expec- 
tations. This is partly explained by an actual fall in the 
main-line railways’ contributions to the Pool (a reflection, 
surely, of recession during the greater part of the year) and 
in higher expenses which the companies charged against 
the Pool. But the Board’s own charges also increased, from 
£24,923,256 to £25,140,163, Its renewals reserve policy 
remained unaffected by war, and hence the renewal pro- 
vision was raised by £145,000 to £2,570,000 to take 
account of additional assets and higher replacement costs. 
Finally, the comparison with 1937-38 is affected by the 
non-repetition of the special income-tax credit of £230,000 
brought into account in that year. The general financial re- 
sults of the Board are summarised in the table on page 140. 


* * * 


The highly-geared nature of their net traffic receipts 
is well illustrated by the fall from £3,930,293 in 1936-37 
(a year affected by the central bus strike, though in the 
Board’s favour) to £3,359,590 for the latest year. This fall 
of £570,703 over the past two years is itself equivalent to 
24 per cent. on the “ C” stock. Two other factors, how- 
ever, have played their part in the final distribution. The 
amount of interest payable to the London Electric Trans- 
port Finance Corporation has increased from £351,841 to 
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LonDon TRANSPORT REVENUE, 1935-1939 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
a ae eek ak 
Arabic ceccipts nee 2s 29,724,723) 30,247,378, “petra s aati 
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Working & gen. exs.| 22,515,889) 23,515,821 23,917,085) 24,923,256 25,140,163 

















ee 2'526,000| 2,300,000, 2,400,000 2,425,000) 2,570,000 
Net traffic recei 3,974,196} 3,908,902] 3,930,293| 3,575,572) 3,359,590 
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Trans. Finance 


35,050 
30,639 


5,126,271| 5,202,671) 5,290,896 5,293,378) 4,795,787 





$351,841) $453,519 
26,202 25,646 








Norz.—The figures for 1934-35 are not strictly comparable with those of 
succeeding years. In 1936-37, the results were affected by the Central bus 
strike. 

* After crediting £230,000 income tax not required. 

¢ Less £140,527 charged to capital, 1936-37, £215,292 in 1937-38, and 
£235,116 in 1938-39. 


£453,519, and after the deduction of interest charged to 
capital, revenue is called upon to meet £218,403, compared 
with £136,549 for the preceding year, in respect of assets 
which will take some time to fructify. Secondly, the amount 
required to meet the interest guarantee on Central London 
Assented Stock rose by £65,142 to £73,388. These two 
increases total £146,996—equivalent to over one-half per 
cent. on the “ C” stock. The net transfer from mainten- 
ance reserve of £183,869 (compared with a net addition of 
£171,852 to the reserve in the preceding year) is offset 
by increased wage and fuel duty costs. 


* * * 


What Basis of Compensation ?—War has found the 
Board in the middle of an extensive programme of new 
works, many of which have reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage to warrant completion, though some must be deferred. 
The Board’s capital expenditure last year amounted to 
£10,761,306, much of which, even in peace time, would 
only gradually have assisted net revenues. There is a sug- 
gestion in the Board’s report that, but for the outbreak of 
war, some mitigation of the disappointing results by adjust- 
ment of maintenance and renewal provisions might have 
been contemplated. Admittedly, the wisdom of making 
conservative provision for renewals when intensive wear 
and tear may have to be set against normal obsolescence 
can hardly be denied. At present, however, these considera- 
tions of capital expenditure and revenue appropriations are 
hardly relevant to the “C™” stockholder’s problem—his 
return under war conditions. It does not fall to the Board’s 
duty, in reporting to June 30th last, to examine the dis- 
cussions which are now proceeding on this point. But the 
report does emphasise that the Board had expectations of 
an additional revenue of £732,000, under the award of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal last May. The experience of its 
traffics in July and August indicated that this estimate was 
more than being realised. Clearly, this expectation should 
justifiably be reckoned with in the determination of com- 
pensation. Adding this sum to last year’s net revenue, 
the resultant earnings for the “C” stock would be raised 
to approximately £1,117.000, which would represent 4.35 
per cent. No conclusive case can be urged for full standard 
essen, 
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rate ent of 54 per cent. on the “C” stock, for that 
rate fas never been earned, nor is the Board entitled, on 
that account, to seek increased fares. The final result of the 
present discussions must inevitably be a matter of com- 
promise. But it may be remarked that a compromise which 
is in keeping with—and possibly slightly higher than—the 
average dividend of 4.08 per cent. for the three years 1936 
to 1938 would not seem intrinsically unfair. It would at 
least lend some realism to the present frozen minimum of 
65 for the “ C” stock. 


* * * 


Joseph Lucas Recovery.—The results of Joseph 
Lucas for the year ended August 7, 1939, showing a 10 
per cent. increase of income from £321,587 to £354,480, 
are particularly encouraging for the company’s future 
prospects. Clearly, last year’s Government contracts for 
heavy transport vehicles and aeroplane equipment have 
more than offset any fall in civil demand for motor-car 
equipment. Since the profits figure is struck after allowing 
for depreciation and taxation, it is impossible to glean the 
full story of the year’s trading, and of the incidence of 
taxation, from the accounts. A special allocation of 
£105,000 has, however, been required to write down stocks, 
as a result of the outbreak of war, and this reduces the 
amount available for the ordinary shares from £299,411 to 
£227,957, representing a fall in earnings from 21.1 per 
cent. to 17.5 per cent., though the dividend is maintained 
at 15 per cent. General reserve receives £50,000 against 
£75,000, and the balance carried forward is reduced from 
£80,581 to £63,703. A three years’ analysis of the com- 
pany’s profits is given below: — 


Years to August 7th 
1937 1938 1939 
we £ £ £ 
Profits and dividendsf........... 351,298 321,587 354,480 
TIEN ieivcnccipetgnavewisettioeds 15,000 10,000 10,000 
Paliiikdcbneinadnebiteahadesiintboten 2,500 1,961 2,000 
Preference shares .............0.. 10,474 10,215 9,523 
Ordinary shares :— 
SU etahdliesandesencesenpeens 323,324 299,411 227,957} 
BET Scab tintadakicedoseneabes 220,567 213,21 194,83 
EIEN CUE Passdiscccksivsniesoese 22-0 21-1 17-5 
FE i cntintgnurocniintiectparses 15 15 15 
SE Anndchnciniamsweumneiees 100,000 75,000 50,000 
Carried forward ........ccsccse0s. 69,385 80,581 63,703 


+ After taxation, depreciation, contingencies and management 
expenses. 


¢ After special depreciation £105,000; earned rate before this 
charge, 25.6%. 
The balance sheet shows a significant increase of £405,032 
in the creditors and provision for accruing taxation from 
£786,702 to £1,191,734. Stocks have fallen from 
£1,094,350 to £950,575, largely owing to the special pro- 
vision, while debtors are more than doubled at £725,245. 
Investments in subsidiary companies are unchanged at 
£477,611. Since the company now holds all the shares of 
C.A.V.-Bosch and can obtain permission to exploit during 
hostilities, as in peace-time, the patents of Bosch of Stutt- 
gart, there seems no reason why the earning power of the 
principal subsidiary should be impaired. A year ago the 
chairman anticipated the maintenance of profits. Not only 
has this expectation been realised but the profits levels 
of the years 1936 and 1937 (at least, as disclosed in the 
reports) should limit the charge of E.P.T., which will fall 
on the ordinary shares. The latter are priced at 51s. 3d. 
to yield £5 17s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Selfridge Group Position.—As soon as the 1938-39 
results of Selfridge and Company were published it was 
evident that in the absence of some unforeseen develop- 
ment the Gordon Selfridge Trust would be unable to }'ay 
any dividends. All but a trifling part of the trust’s inconie 
is derived from its holding of the entire ordinary capital of 
Selfridge and Company, and in fact the Trust’s report for 
the year to September 30, 1939, shows revenue of only 
£130, against expenses of £2,487. After charging £3,625 
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in respect of an earlier preference dividend from the sum 
of £8,212 brought in, the balance carried forward amounts 
to no more than £2,229. As no preference dividend has 
been paid for nearly a year, preference stockholders are 
entitled to one vote per £1 stock, making their total voting 
power equal to that of the ordinary stockholders. The only 
change of importance in the balance sheet is a new liability 
of £21,860 for “loans against investment,” and it would 
seem from the cash position at September 30, 1938, 
that this loan may have been necessitated by the preference 
dividend payment on October 31, 1938. It has been 
announced this week that Mr Gordon Selfridge has 
resigned from the boards of Selfridge and Company and 
its associated companies. The onset of war has led him 
finally to take this step, which had been under considera- 
tion for some time owing to his advancing years. Since 
investors, after all, are members of the public, the name 
and personality of Mr Selfridge means something more 
than the mere chairmanship of a company. His acceptance 
of the title of president of the company and his readiness 
to help in consultation when requested will therefore be 
welcomed. Doubtless his assistance in the financial re- 
habilitation of the group will be invaluable when the out- 
look for the London retail trade becomes more propitious. 


* * * 


Trinidad Oil News.— The oil share market 
experienced a shock on the publication of the Trinidad 
Leaseholds preliminary profits statement. Total profits 
show a 6 per cent. decline for the year to June, 1939, 
from £977,147 to £918,300. This slight setback, which 
could probably be more than accounted for by lower crude 
oil prices, is accentuated by a substantially increased 
income-tax provision of £310,000, compared with £92,000 
in 1938. In 1937-38 N.D.C. absorbed £38,000, but this 
year’s allocation is not separately revealed in the taxation 
figure. Since the total burden of depreciation and other 
charges shows little change, earnings for ordinary shares 
amount to £227,991, compared with £453,608 a year ago. 
From this total the directors recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, against 
274 per cent. for 1937-38, and even this distribution needs 
the assistance of a draft of £17,927 on the carry-forward, 
for the earnings percentage has been reduced over the year 
from 27.7 per cent. to 13.9 per cent. The recovery in 
oil prices since the accounts were closed and the war factor 
in the demand for oil products should greatly assist future 
profits, but shareholders must pay full heed to the con- 
siderably increased tax provision which has been necessary 
in the latest year. This burden will strike with even heavier 
force on Trinidad Petroleum Development. Mr Kenneth 
Moore gave reasoned and constructive criticism of the 
Excess Profits Tax at the meeting of this company last 
week. It is a developing concern, whose recent increase in 
profits has been due to good management. Hence, a sub- 
stantial proportion of any increase in profits which may be 
shown in future years will represent a harvest of past 
endeavour, and not adventitious war gains. E.P.T. hardly 
does rough justice in such a case, for while it is true that 
the standard years cover those of peak profits for industry 
at large, there is a good case to be made for the inclusion 
of 1938 profits in the standard, in order to cover instances 
of hardship among developing companies. 


* * * 


Rand Profits and the Gold Price.—The declaration 
Price for gold in September was taken at 150s. against 
148s. in August. The profits estimated for Rand producers 
is thus based on the maximum price, and the figures (based 
on a shorter month) reveal the consequenc’s for mining 
Profits in a modest increase from {3,043,302 in August 
to £3.057,844 in September. The effects of the imposed 

ceiling” of 150s. on the Rand industry as a whole have 
Provided the burden of discussion by Dr Hans Pirow and 
Mr W. M. Frames at recent mining meetings. The war 
is leading to an increase in working costs, owing to higher 
shipping and insurance charges, and in these circumstances 
4 maximum price receivable by the mines of 150s. per 
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ounce affords no protection, and only leaves the companies 
with the invidious choice, if they wish to maintain their 
profits, of richer mining. Dr Pirow emphasised to New 
Modderfontein members and Mr Frames to Nourse Mines 
shareholders, that the question has been taken up by the 
Gold Producers’ Committee, who have made strong re- 
presentations to the Union Government for some relief 
to meet higher costs. Meanwhile, as both chairmen declared, 
the Government is prepared to deal with the question in 
the light of information submitted by the Committee re- 
garding the extent and causes of the rise in costs. Such 
assurances, vague in detail, but more important in prin- 
ciple, are probably the most that investors can expect for 
the time being, and the protection of their interests can 
safely be left to the Committee to make out a good case for 
relief. Granted that costs are bound to show some increase, 
the 150s. maximum price bears most hardly on the older 
mines which cannot offset the increase in charges by 
mining a higher grade ore. 
* * * 

Roan Antelope Results.—Full explanation of the 
reduction in the Roan Antelope dividend and information 
regarding the company’s war-time prospects are provided 
by an informative report and by the statement of Mr 
Chester Beatty which has been circulated with the report 
in lieu of his customary chairman’s speech. No single fac- 
tor is responsible for the 5 per cent. reduction in dividend, 
but if one element predominates, it is lower production 
necessitated by the quota. The average price of copper 
realised fell from £45 9s. 4d. to £44 2s. 7d., and in addi- 
tion there was a 9 per cent. fall in blister production from 
75,253 to 68,262 long tons. Another serious increase in ex- 
pense is a charge of £645,000 for taxation, against 
£512,000. It is explained in Mr Beatty’s statement that de- 
spite full tax liability charged in the 1937-38 accounts at a 
5s. 6d. rate, the retrospective increase in the rate to 7s. in- 
volves an additional £114,000, as well as a charge of 7s. 6d. 
in the £, calling for £478,000 in respect of 1938-39. In the 
event, the proportion of profits distributed in dividend is 
more generous—and not less, as had been generally ex- 
pected—than in 1937-38. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
feature of the accounts is the saving in operating expenses 
per ton despite the reduced output. Costs per ton of 
blister were reduced to {£21 6s. 5d., against £22 3s. per 
ton owing to lower railage rates and coal prices, and, to a 
smaller extent, to lower mining costs. The main features 
of the report are summarised in the table on page 142. 
Capital expenditure on development was £234,115, against 
£200,659, and in addition £311,579, against £587,574, 
was expended from replacements and obsolescence reserve. 
This reserve stood no higher than £15,026 at the end of 
June, and Mr Beatty’s statement refers to the need for 
building the reserve up to a substantial figure. The year 
has also been of exceptional interest from a technical point 
of view. At the end of June ore reserves were as much as 
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Years ended June 30th 
1937 1938 1939 
Short tons Shorttons Short tons 
Ore reserves, end year... 91,769,128 87,498,099 110,426,774 
ad BNE. ccicececesssces ,880,300 3,126,100 2,816,000 
Long tons Long tons Long tons 

Blister copper, smelted 69,560 » ates — 
Revenue (per long ton) 51-022 45-569 44-129 
Expenses per ton (before 

Seomediaton) : cession 21-880 22-151 21-322 
Co ND iiidiveesces 3,549,042 3,421,707 3,012 »354 
Total profit Dimiendeikeeon 2,078,203 1,816,380 1,613,377 
IE Gono in sondonnn 456,500 512,000 645,000 
Depreciation ........-... 175,000 200,000 200,000 
Other expenses ......... 113,295} 41,312 41,173 
Ordi stock— 

head Gicsucakandhaies 1,333,808 1,063,068 727,204 

SRE uaninnacacddvbanghtes 998,133 757,089 634,196 

Barmad % _ ..c00c000e:- 106-39 28-1 17-2 

PEE. Th sssocccisvecses 80* 20 15 
General reserve ......... 200,000 — 100,000 
Special charges .....-... 20,000 57,255 ial 
eapdeoians Sa 263,120 261,844 254,852 


+ Including £72,638 service on debentures since redeemed. 

* Also 200 per cent. capital bonus. 
26 per cent. higher than a year earlier—and incidentally 
higher even than when the mine started production—at 
110,427,000 short tons, owing mainly to the discovery of 
additional ore in the Roan Antelope Extension and to the 
devising of a method of mining the pillar of ore under the 
Luanshya river. Much experimental work has also been 
done with the radial drilling method of sub-level mining 
developed in Canada. Meanwhile the company’s copper 
production has been rising (the rate has risen from 5,753 
to 6,300 long tons a month), the mines are working at a 
satisfactory capacity and demand, and consequently rela- 
tively stable controlled prices are assured. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr Beatty expects war-time earnings to be 
satisfactory, though they may well be vulnerable to E.P.T. 
The 5s. units now stand at 15s. 
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The Week’s Company Meetings.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found from page 147 of this issue. 
The Roan Antelope Copper Mines chairman’s statement 
and the Trinidad Petroleam Development meeting are 
discussed on page 141. Mr Leslie Martin promised share- 
holders of Indian Iron and Steel that quarterly progress 
statements would be published in future, though certain 
types of confidential information could not be made known. 
Viscount Stonehaven informed shareholders of Tanganyika 
Concessions that the company’s general position since the 
capital reorganisation showed steady improvement. Net 
receipts of the Benguela railway and price of copper were 
already better than in the corresponding period of 1938. 
The remarks of the chairmen of New Modderfontein 
Gold Mining and Nourse Mines on the price of gold are 
discussed in a Note on page 141. At the meeting of 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining, Dr Pirow discussed the 
problem of flooding encountered in shafts Nos. 1 and 2. 
Once this zone of disintegration has been intersected, the 
company’s geologist anticipated normal sinking operations. 
Mr R. B. Bannon informed shareholders of Singapore Para 
Rubber Estates that the current year’s replanting pro- 
gramme involved completion of the 100 acres begun in 
1938 and preparatory work on the 100 acres to be 
replanted in 1940. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on 
page 155, contains 36 companies, whose net profits of 
£1,460,000 are 15 per cent. less than the total of 
£1,720,000 earned by the same concerns in the previous 
year. Aggregate net profits of 1,900 companies reporting in 
1939 to date total £230,388,000, against £250,290,000, 
and continue to show a fall of 8 per cent. The week’s results 
are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 143 under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


GILT-EDGED stocks have provided 
further striking advances this week, and 
turnover has shown a marked improve- 
ment. In the equity markets the advance 
in the funds has further assisted the 
general tendency towards firmer quota- 
tions, but this has been accompanied, 
however, by quiet conditions. 

This week has seen almost a boom 
in the gilt-edged market. With falling 
bill rates and a shortage of stock, prices 
advanced sharply, and the reduction of 
the Bank rate on Thursday proved that 
the market’s persistent optimism had at 
length been justified. On Monday, War 
Loan rose as much as 14, and although 
later advances were not so spectacular, 
their cumulative effect was considerable. 
Conversion 34 per cent. showed corre- 
sponding gains, and the solid basis of 
the gilt-edged revival is emphasised by 
the improvement in dated stocks. There 
is more fluidity in home corporation 
issues, though scope still exists for 
greater freedom in dealing. Dominion 
stocks went ahead smartly, and some 
New Zealand issues, for instance, rose 
as much as 2 points on Tuesday. In the 
foreign bond , South America 
was the main attraction, Argentine and 
Brazilian issues rising fractionally but 


' Steadily. European stocks made a mixed 


showing, with a tendency towards 
firmer prices. A tentative revival of 
hopes of | Government compensation 
terms assisted the home rail market 
early in the week, though there was a 


trifling reaction in the ordinary stocks 
later on. In contrast with previous 
weeks, however, preference stocks and 
the prior charges were the centre of 
attraction, and under the influence of 
gilt-edged were dealt in above their un- 
official minima. Among foreign rails, 
there was renewed interest in Argentine 
issues. 
* 


The industrial market lacked exciting 
features and business remained on a 
small scale, but there was a firm and 
cheerful undertone, and fractional price 
increases persisted. Iron and steel shares 
were firmer than of late and, despite a 
small turnover, showed a number of 
moderate gains. The interest in coal 
shares which was renewed a week or so 
ago continued, and the leading issues 
recorded satisfactory gains. Electricity 
supply and also gas shares recovered on 
news of the increased domestic ration. 
Electrical equipment issues again 
showed a firm upward trend. Motor 
and aircraft issues were fairly steady, 
but lacked the upward impetus apparent 
in other sections. The trend in textile 
and rayon shares was rather more hesi- 
tant than in the recent past. Move- 
ments, however, remained within 
narrow limits. Helped initially by the 
beer output figures, brewery shares were 
well supported, and there was also a 
firmer trend in the leading tobacco 
—o Stores and ee and cater- 

issues improved, though the gains 
were of a fairly mneiiaat eter: oa a 
selective demand was reported for the 
Principal miscellaneous securities. 


Though the oil share market re- 
mained depressed after the week-end 
following the publication of the Trini- 
dad Leaseholds preliminary figures, 
Continental support for the leaders on 
Tuesday caused a rather firmer market. 
“Shell” and Royal Dutch were well sup- 
ported in mid-week, while Eagle issues 
were marked up on the payment of the 
half-year’s preference dividends. Rubber 
shares continued their recent advance 
at first, and prices ruled steady at the 
best levels in mid-week. Tea issues were 
marked up substantially, due rather to 
Shortage of stock, however, than to 
heavy buying orders. 

The mining market was somewhat 
featureless on Monday, but prices of 
producing Kaffirs hardened later in the 
week, led by Sub Nigel and Geduld. 
Developing counters, however, have 
been more in evidence, Vlakfontein 
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INDICATORS 
oy - a oe a 
| Security Indices 
Total an 
1939 | ‘ 
(Baraainst) 769% | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 
| shares* int.t 
| 
Oct. 20) 3,205 | 6,565 73-1 | 118 
» 23| 3,475 | 6,650 73-4 | 112-1 
» 24 3. 6,720 74:1 =| 112:7 
» 25) 3,615 6,285 74:5 113-2 
» 26) 3,570 | 6,095 74:5 | 113-5 
1939 | 
High... | ne. a's 
; lan. 
Low... 66-4 109-6 
| Sep. 26 | Oct.4 
' ~— 
$ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July |. 
1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 
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leading an advance to higher levels on 
Monday, prices being well maintained 
on Wednesday. Finance shares followed 
the tread of the producers. Good Sep- 
tember quarter reports from West 
African companies stimulated interest 
in the shares, and improvements were 
general. Rhodesian coppers maintained 
their prices in quiet trading, while tin 
shares forged further ahead, assisted by 
the shortage of stocks. 


We are officially informed that 
Mr Douglas Stewart Hughes and 
Mr Thomas Ogilvie Falconer, trading 
as Hughes and Falconer, were declared 
defaulters upon the Stock Exchange on 
October 19th. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The September prices and yields are 
discussed in an Investment Note on 
page 138. Publication will in future be 
monthly. 


New York 


WaLL STREET was listless after the 
weekend. Aircraft and motor issues were 
marked up on news of orders from the 
French Government, while the slight 
decline in steel mill activity failed to 
influence steel issues. On Tuesday, re- 
tail and merchanting shares were 
firmer, but it required a sharp rally of 
war stocks on Wednesday to establish 
any definite trend. First-class boads and 
second-grade speculative rails have been 
firmer this week. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average improved from 153.86 last 
Saturday to 155.48 at the close on Wed- 
nesday. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute estimates steel mill activity at 
90.2 per cent. of capacity, compared 
with 90.3 the week before. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
ing index figures of American 

values calculated on closing prices 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 













1939 | 
Low | High| 11, | 18 | 25, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 4 | 
347 Ind’ls.... 113-4 1149 
2 Rails...... 33-0| 335 
40 Utilities 86:2) 875 
419 Stocks . +4, 95- 97 2 
Av. yield*... |4-42°%$!3-31° P99% 3 63% 
Hi Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. + Aug. 2nd. ¢ Aug. 23rd. 


DalLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


| 
Oct, 19 Oc. 20] 0.21 [02.23 | Ox 24| Oct. 25 


126-4 | 125-9 | 126-7 | 126-4 | 126-6 | 128-6 
el nae Wii 


1939 High: 130° + ana 
Ape aeft#®? 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 


Tota Deattncs ts New York 
ITAL DEALINGS (N New YORK 


Stock Exchange 
1939 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
nineties RRR 
October 19 w.uceee | 1160 | 7,800 
» gittttesenees 790 7,660 
»» We sinakecsbve 540 3,150 
Me 4 Pe eereecces a. 3°80 
mB icicces | 1680 8,900 
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New York Prices 


Close Larest Close Latest 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 

19, 26, 19, 26, 

1939 1439 19Ot 9 

1. Rails and Sheli Union... 14 1434 

Transport ocony Vas.. 137g 1334 

Atciuison .... 3214 3314} stan. Oi) Cai 291g 2812 

ane ——. a an an. Oil N.j 4812 487g 

hes. i 8 CXa$ ........ 1 

G.N.Ry f 3134 32 ; _ 


{llinots Cen, =: 153g 153, 

N.Y. Centrai bse 223, 4" Manufacturing 
Northern Paz Ill 1179! riggs ........ 24le 2638 
Pennsviv. %.. 2614 2610) chrysler ..... 91lq 9315 
Southern ?a> 175g 183g] ter. Motors 545g 5534 
Southern Riy 2012 2114! doeing Airpln 2912 307g 
Union Pac. 103 10312/ Douglas Air.. 841g 863g 


Jnited Aircft 46lo 481 
4. Utilitie: : 2 2 
eae. Allied Chem 18312 184 

° Ouport ... 18134 1821. 
Am.W’works. 135g 135, 4 


Gen, Electric 4112 4212 


Con. Edison 301g 31%8 Vest’hseBle 11719 118 


Rol Sas & BL 738 712! AmericanCan 115 "11012 
N. American. 2234 aI aterpillar 61 6014 
Pac. Gas & Bi 3115| ‘nt rvester 641g 6512 


30 
. ohns Manvie 781lo 80 
Ht mt Serv N.J as 4058) corn Prods. 6134 6334 
mited 00>. 234 234) 1 Case & Co 8234 8214 


Un. Ga.Imo 137g 1378] 5). 
Amer. Tel. 16514 16719) alidden cane 5 1S 
Inter.Tel.Por 5 Sig| -clanese of 2 


- e 634 2853 
Westn. Union 337, 343,| *#8tm'n Kdh 16012 162 


; | LOCWS .... 33lg 3734 
Radio ...... 619 6 | ihn Cen. Fox 1334 1514 
4. Extractive anu 

Meta. 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


rm ty ag 3132 3380 Mom. Warg. 56 5734 
Republic St. 2719 Sears Roebck 8114 837, 


28 
U.S. stecl . 7714 7734 i + 
Am. Metal . 2614 28 | im. fob. 8. 80. 8112 
Am Smelting 5512 5678) Jar Distillers 2459 2535 
Anaconda, . 337g 35 , 7 — 
Cerro ie Pas. 411g 403 
int. Nickel. 381 415,|°* Fimance 
Kennecott... 4034 42 | Com 1 Credit 47 47l2 
U.S. Smeit.... 6412 64 'Com.iny. Tr. 5214 531, 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week -nding Nominal Con- New 
October 28, 1939 Capital — ee 
To the Public ...... il a Nil 
To Shareholders ... Nil og Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil i Nil 
By Permission to 
Cc aabeininuas Nil a Nil 
Savi Certs., week 
to Oct. 21, 1939... 350,000... 350,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1939 (New Basis)... 108,055,674 85,507,732 
1938 (New Basis) ... 246,464,900 224,718,490 


1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,373,052 49,942,973 
1938 (Old Basis)... 177,021,743 156,255,428 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 57,983,052 25,278,948 2.248.732 
1938 (New Basis) 171,007,844 50,860,469 2,850-177 
1939 (Old Basis) 33,782,882 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,813,375 22,621,981 2,280,072 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 

1939 (New Basis) 44,512,640 8,169,172 32,824,920 
1938 (New Basis) 137,016,878 15,982,344 71,719,268 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,158,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,491,813 9,752,053 21,011,562 

Norte.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 








ete 
or ay- | Prev. 
Company tFinal| Tl) able | Year 
te ee Be 
wy 
pals | al ebm 2 
oO ont! sits 2 8 |Dec. 1 8 
Bank of N. Zealand... 3 Dec. 9) 5* 
n Assurance -ps.*] ... aoe 5/-ps.* 
Licences and General Ge --» |Nov. 30 
London & Lancashire | 10/ps*| ... «-- |10/ps* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Asahan Rubber ...... ‘i 3 ia 5 
Chubwa Tea ......... 5* -» |Nov. 30 5* 
Kulim Rubber ...... ; ae 6 
Lunuva Tea, etc. ... |(w)4* «-» |Nov. 30) 4* 
New Dimbula Co. ... jc 18igt|(c)221o|_... 19 
MINING 
Tim oo. .ceeeceee 5* ee. |Nov. 28) 5* 
General Mining ...... 10* «. {Dec. 11] 10* 
Rawang Concessions 334*| ... |Nov. 8) 2lo* 
Siamese Tin ........... 15* «» |Nov. 28) 15* 


Union Corporation ... | 2/6ps*} ... |Nov. 29/2/6ps* 
INDUSTRIALS 


eae ote 15 uae 10 
Ang.-Portug’se Telep, 3* «. Nov. 15 3* 
Associated Gas ...... 21o*} eee ee 21* 
Barry and Staines ... 5* --- |Nov. 24; 5* 
Bristol Brewery ....... t12t | $18 ae 18¢ 
British Match ......... 234%] oe es 234" 
Brit. Shareholders Tst. 2* aime “ne 3* 
Broadcast Relay ...... (t) 5* «- |Nov. 17) 5*(v) 
BIOS soccscsccsceee peveees 10t 1712|Nov. 7} 221 
Cawnpore Electric ... 3* ‘as san 3* 
Cedar Investment .... . ((0)5 ae 5lo 
Cerebos, Ltd. ......... 10* ie ‘en 10* 
Clan Line ............ 5* Nov. 11} 5* 
Clark’s Bread ......... 5* we aa 5* 
Clayton Dewandre ... 3lg*| ... |Dec. 1) 3* 
Cont. Union Trust... 1lg*| ... |Nov. 25) 119 
Daily Mail Trust...... $123] $313]... | $834 
Dancer and Hearne... | 7lg¢} 10 |Nov. 2) 10 
Dick (R. & J.).......... ae Mel .. 6l, 
Ever Ready (G. Brit.) 15* oo pee 19° 
Greeff-Chemicals ..... 319* «os j[Novw. } 3* 
Handley be iesieesee 10 «-» {Nov. 20); 10* 
Horden Collieries ... Tiot| 10 |Dec. 10) 10 
Invest. Trust Corp. .. 5* | ... [Nov.17| 5* 
Kalgoorlie Electric ... |(e) 3* ee |Nov. 16; 3* 
Laporte (B.) ......... 5* me aa eae 
Londn Maritime Inv. adi 2l2'Nov. 16, 4 
Lucas (Joseph)......... 121o¢| 15 INov. 8} 15 
Malkin Tiles ......... Zlo*] ... im) oF 
McCarthy Rodway.... nee 10 foe 6; 10 
Metal Agencies ...... TioM) oo. es | Jlo* 
Montevideo Gas ...... | $1* «-- (Dec. 1) $11q* 
Northampton Brewy.| 10t| 15 ‘ise | 15 
penne, Depeiae eae 10* .-.» |Nov. 14 10* 
Perak dro Electric os mm 6 
Rubber Trust ......... \(d) 4* | ... [Nov. 25) 4* 
Second Scot. Invest. |(g)4l2t(g)7 [Nov. 15) 7 
Shropshire Electric A 4* “se ‘a 


° 4* 
Shropshire Electric B Zlot] ... a 212* 
Sthn. Stockhlidrs. Tst. |(d) 2+ 319 |Nov. 4 
Trinidad Leaseholds.. | 7igt| 15 we “a 272 


Waihi Investments ... aid ov. 
Wellworthy Piston... | 10¢| 15 |Nov. 15| 15 
UNIT TRUSTS _/Pence Pence 
Century Fixed ......... . «- {Nov. 1) $5:°9 
Trust of Bank and In- t 3 $ 
SOE & vincsctcouts 3-08506- Oct. 31|6-5334 





+ Free of income tax. (a) Less tax 7s. in the £ 
unless stated otherwise. (6) Less tax 6s. 9lod. in £. 
(c’ Less tax 4s. in £. (d) Less tax 6s. 9d. in 
(e) Less tax 3s. 6d. in £. (g) Less tax 6s. 10lod. in £. 
(t) Paid on £491,450. (v) Paid on £381,450. 

(w) Less tax 4s. 1d. in £. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Total profits of ROUND OAK STEEL 
WORKS have been reduced somewhat 
sharply from £188,424 to £127,462, 
although the 6 per cent. dividend is main- 
tained. Trading results of ATKINSON- 
OATES MOTORS for 1938-39 have been 
satisfactory. The dividend, however, is 
reduced in order to conserve the company’s 
resources. There has been a small but 
satisfactory improvement in SNEYD 
COLLIERIES’ total profits from £87,381 
to £90,669, but a higher transfer to 
taxation reserve has resulted in a lower net 
profits figure. LIGHT ALLOYS, LTD., 
report a record turnover, and a rise 
in net profits from £40,989 to £52,030. 
HERBERT MORRIS, LTD., net profits 
have been well maintained, and the report 

ints out that orders on hand asane a 

igher level than a year ago. e reduc- 
i in the VENESTA, LTD., total divi- 
dend from 10 per cent. to 4 per cent. is 


largely precautionary, for profits have been 
comparatively well maintained. Owing to 
the political crises of 1938 and 1939, 
advertising revenue of newspapers has 
fallen, and THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY is not recommending any 
dividend. Many rubber companies con- 
tinue to show heavy declines in net profits. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crompton Parkinson, Ltd.—The 
articles have been altered to permit the 
appointment of officials as executive 
directors. Appointments made are: Mr 
C. F. Dickson, Mr J. Harwood Fryer, 
Col. C. Hardie, and Mr J. H. Windibank. 
The responsibilities of the present manag- 
ing directors will be unchanged. 

Bowater’s Paper Mills.—Company is 
deferring payment on the 6} per cent. 
cumulative preference stock for the half- 
year to October 31, 1939, The half-year’s 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Industry and Trade 


Regulation of Freight Rates.—During the past fort- 
night a scheme has been drawn up for regulating the 
freights in the coasting and French coal trades. On October 
13th a schedule of maximum freight rates for the London 
coal trade was arranged between the Coasting and Home 
Trade Tramp Section of the Chamber of Shipping and the 
merchants engaged in the London coal import trade. The 
scale applies to cargoes above 1,450 tons, and it ranges 
from 10s. per ton for vessels of 1,450-2,000 tons from the 
Tyne, Humber, and South Wales ports to 8s. 6d. per ton 
for vessels of 3,750-4,000 tons. The rates from the Forth 
are 9d. higher for each of the four divisions into which the 
sizes of vessels have been classified. The scheme deals with 
loading and discharging hours, despatch, demurrage, and 
other conditions, and although it is of a voluntary character 
the Chamber of Shipping has appealed to owners to make 
a success of it if they are to prevent the alternative of more 
direct and effective Government control. The total quantity 
of coal imported into London amounts to between 15 and 
16 million tons per annum. Even more extensive is the 
agreement which has been reached with the representatives 
of the French Transport Mission, now installed in London, 
for the regulation of the freight rates for the carriage of 
coal from the United Kingdom to North French and Bay 
ports. It affects a volume of traffic now totalling approxi- 
mately 7 million tons per annum. A schedule of maximum 
rates, based on 10s. for Rouen, has been drawn up for all 
the French ports between Dunkerque and Bayonne; the 
rates are subject to differentials in respect of loading and 
discharging ports, and the size of the vessel employed. The 
rates, for example, for ports north of Brest average about 
5 per cent. below the rate for Rouen, while for Bay ports 
the Rouen rate is subject to increases ranging up to 25 per 


cent. for vessels sailing from Bristol Channel ports and up 
to 40 per cent. for vessels sailing from the Tyne. The basic 
size for cargo differentials is 3,800-4,500 tons, and for 
ships below this tonnage the scale provides for increases on 
the Rouen rate ranging up to 30 per cent. for vessels of less 
than 500 tons. The other conditions laid down govern 
loading hours, rates of discharge, brokerage, despatch, de- 
murrage, and the other usual chartering arrangements, and 
it is to be at the option of shipowners whether fixtures are 
made for consecutive or single voyages. The scheme is, of 
course, subject to over-riding directions by the British 
Government, but it is agreed between the French Mission 
and the Chamber of Shipping that the French charterers 
shall transact their business through the usual trade 
channels, and that the parties to the agreement meet when 
required to examine any modification which experience 
may suggest to be desirable. The maximum rates are not 
as favourable as those hitherto ruling or as those now 
current for Spanish and Portuguese ports, but during the 
past few days many vessels, including a few neutrals, have 
been chartered under the scheme. 


* * * 


Wage Increases.—Higher wage rates, which will 
come into force almost at once, have been announced by 
a number of industries. Some of these changes are due to 
sliding-scale agreements already in force, but in other cases 
the increase in the cost of living has resulted in new wage 
agreements. It was announced on October 20th that a 
general advance of 12.64 per cent. on current standard 
piece price list wages will be paid from October 30th to 
workers in the spinning section of the cotton industry, and 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 143.) 


dividend to Sentember 30, 1939, on the 
74 per cen*. participating preference stock 
(ranking after the 6} per cent.), was 
recently deferred. Further consideration 
to Le given when the accounts to Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, are made up. 


Edward Lloyd Investment Trust.— 
The company is deferring payment of the 
half-year’s dividend on the 5 per cent. 
redeemable preference stock. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society.— 
The Society’s proposal to establish bazaar 
stores has been deferred until the end of 
the war. The chairman has stated that for 
25 weeks to July 8, 1939, the total trade of 
the C.W.S. was £57,665,227, an increase 
of £1,594,457 or 2} per cent. 


Lloyds Bank.—Viscount Weir has 
resigned from the board owing to pressure 
of public work. 


Round Oak Steel Works.—Trading 
profits for year to June 30, 1939, £120,879 
183,453). To depreciation, £31,889 
16,945 
(£7,500); income tax, 
Ordinary dividend 
6 per cent., as before. To general reserve, 
10,000 (£60,000). Carry forward, 
15,315 (£18,157). 


Daily Mail and General Trust.— 
Final ordinary dividend 1% per cent. 
making 3} per cent., tax free, for year to 
September 3), 1939, compared with 8} per 
cent., tax free, for preceding year. Net 
profit, £143,324 against £268,968. 


mended, on or after November 16th, to 
shareholders on register September 27th. 


Renold and Coventry Chain Com- 
pany.—Trading profit year to July 2, 
1939, £148,782 (£216,804). To taxation, 
£58,000 (£70,000) ; contingencies reserve, 
£9,126 (£2,141). Ordinary, dividend re- 
duced from 12} to 10 per cent. Carry 
forward £22,541 (£28,912). In previous 
year, £35,000 was placed to general 
reserve. 

Venesta, Ltd.—Total income for year 
to June 30, 1939, £259,834 (£231,989) ; 
depreciation, £19,283 (£19,289); net 
profits before taxation, {£110,835 
(£100,544) ; taxation, £30,000 (£15,000). 
Ordinary interim of 4 per cent., paid last 


May; no final distribution, as already 
announced (10 per cent. paid previous 
year). Carried forward, £98,759 (£66,470). 


Mexican Eagle Oil.—Canadian Eagle 
Oil, in accordance with guarantee obliga- 
tions, will pay on Mexican Eagle 7 per 
mar ve reference shares a dividend of 

$s. 9°Od. for every 10 shares of 4 pesos 
each, payable in London, October 3ist. 


Shell Union Corporation.—Third 
quarter net income $4,543,200 against 
$3,534,000 a year ago. Increase largely due 
to smaller Federal income tax provision. 
Gross operating earnings last quarter, 
$65,971,700 ($67,978,700) ; depreciation, 
$10,431,400 ($9,488,400) ; interest, 
$653,400 ($773,600). 


Canadian Eagle Oil.—Company has 
declared, on first preference shares, divi- 
dend of 4s. 2-4d. for every 10 shares of 
$u.3 (less 5 per cent. for ian and 
7s. 6d. in the £ British income taxes). 
Payable in London, October 31st. 

Horden Collieries.—Net profit for 
year ended September 30, 1939, 4 209,188 
(£229,954). Final ordi dividend main- 


tained at 7}, making 10 per cent. for tne 
year (10 per cent.). 


Electrolux Corporation (of Am- 
erica).—Net profit after all charges and 
Federal income tax for nine months ended 
September 30, 1939, $1,113,000, against 
$1,513,140 for corresponding period in 
1938. Net profit for the third quarter of 
1939, $294,389 ($301,435). 


North American Company.—Com- 
pany and subsidiaries consolidated income 
statement for year to September 30, 1939, 
shows balance for common stock of 
$15,490,059, equal to $1-81 per common 
share against $1-59 a year ago. The 
earnings of the company alone are equal to 
$1-48 per common share as against $1-60 
a year ago. The electric output for the 
twelve months’ period showed 9-26 per 
cent. increase. 


Electrolytic Zinc Company of Aus- 
tralasia.—Gross profit for year to June 
30, 1939, £A.522,209 (£A.584,435), after 
£A.100,000 (£A.145,000) for depreciation ; 
net profit, Paw ary pe (£A.459,524) ; 
ordinary dividend 15 per cent. for year 
as before; carry forward, £A.182,358 
(£A.166,602). 


Wallis Tin Stamping.—Trading profit 
for year to June 30, 1939, after depreciation, 
on 20,928); to tax and N.D.C., 

5,384 (£5,549); to reserve, £5,000 
(£5,000) ; carry forward, £5,833 (£3,988) ; 
ordinary dividend remains at 20 per cent. 

Glynn’s Lydenburg.—Working profit, 
year to July 31, 1939, £65,585 (£61,895) 5 
ordinary dividend 15 per cent. for year, as 
before. Carry forward, £47,177 (£43,529). 
Ore milled exceeded previous year’s by 
4,400 tons. 


North Broken Hill.—Profit for year to 
June 30, 1933, £330,187 (£475,153) after 
depreciation, taxes, etc. Ordinary dividend 
40 against 60 per cent. Plant expenditure 
for year £100,000 (£94,026), carry forward, 
£324,610 (£374,423). 
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a general conference is to be held within a month to con- 
sider wages in relation to the cost of living. On the 
same day, the General Council of the Weavers’ Amal- 
gamation agreed to an increase of 5 per cent. from 
November 20th and one of 7} per cent. from January 1, 
1940. Thereafter rates will be changed according to the 
Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index. Both these 
sections originally asked for 20 per cent. increases. On 
October 18th the Electrical Trades Union and the National 
Federated Electrical Association agreed that workers 
should receive an extra 3s. 6d. a weck as a cost-of-living 
(war) addition without disturbing the existing National 
Standardised Wages Agreement. The Joint Standing Con- 
sultative Committee for the coal-mining industry has 
decided to increase miners’ wages by 8d. a shift for adults 
and 4d. a shift for youths and boys from the beginning of 
November. This offer will be discussed at the delegate 
conference of the Mineworkers’ Federation this week. 
After the rise of 10 points in the cost-of-living index 
since last July, the National Union of Dyers, Bleachers and 
Textile Workers published schedules in Bradford on 
October 19th with wage increases ranging from 11d. to 
2s. 11d. per week for men and 8d. to 1s. 10d. for women; 
this will affect about 80,000 workers and remain in force 
for three months. There have been applications for higher 
wages in other industries, but decisions have not yet been 
reached. Agricultural wages have also been increased in a 
number of districts, including Oxfordshire, Worcester, 
Lincoln and Norfolk. 


* * * 


Higher Sheep Prices.—During the last few days 
a number of changes have been made in agricultural prices. 
The guaranteed minimum price for sheep has been 
abolished and will be replaced by a standard price of 1s. 
per lb. (dead weight?) which, it is hoped, will encourage 
a greater output of lamb and mutton. The standard price 
of pigs has been raised from 13s. 6d. to 14s. per score, in 
sympathy with the rise in bacon prices. Arrangements have 
also been made to speed up the payment of the ploughing 
grant; but even with this concession, it is felt that the 
county executive committees might be given powers to 
advance money to the smaller farmers who cannot at 
present meet the expense of ploughing and sowing extra 
fields. The provender trade has passed into the control of 
the Ministry of Food; supplies of feeding stuffs are now 
more readily available than in the first month of war, but 
there are still local shortages in some districts, which bear 
hardly on the specialist pig and poultry farms. Egg prices 
have also been raised to meet the usual seasonal decline 
in production. Another matter of great importance to 
farmers is the increases in standard wages, which have 
been granted by many of the County Wage Boards; for 
the first time since the post-war boom, one county, Lin- 
colnshire, has raised the standard weekly wage to male 
workers to 40s. per week. Since the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has been holding !ony conferences with the labourers’ 
union and with the N.F.U., it is presumed that the farmers’ 
representatives have obtained from him an understanding 
that prices for agricultural products will be raised suffi- 
ciently in the coming year to meet this extra cost. 


* * * 


Cotton Board and Control.—Much uncertainty 
Prevails in the Lancashire cotton industry as to the policy 
of the Cotton Board which was set up by the Government 
about five weeks ago. It is understood that sectional meet- 
ings have been held of the different branches of the spinning 
industry, from which the Board has secured a considerable 
amount of information. So far, however, the Government 
has not decided the powers of the Board, and as the delay 
18 Causing much confusion it was reported that the members 
of the Board would go to London to interview the Board 
of Trade and the Minister of Supply. A Bill has been 
introduced into the House of Lords to postpone the 
Operation of the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act, 
and it is quite evident that during the period of the war 


the control of the industry will be in the hands of the 
recently-appointed Cotton Board. A declaration, therefore, 
of its powers and policy would be very welcome to the 
industry. 


* * * 


Wholesale Trade in Textiles.—The effect of the 
outbreak of war on the textile trade is revealed by the 
indices of wholesale trading in textiles calculated by the 
Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with the 
Bank of England and published in the current Board of 
Trade Fournal: — 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES 




















(1937= 100) 
Home Export Total 
Year 
1935... 96 83 96 
1936 ....... 99 90 99 
FOOT ns ccoes 100 100 100 
1938 ....... | 94 82 93 
a _aSEE ti ttt ttt me 
! | 
Month | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
hati aol, oF nme . picnic ci 
January ...... | 50 53 8% | 7 52 54 
February 73 75 80 74 73 75 
March ........ | 116 118 88 84 114 116 
April ......... 101 96 66 67 94 
ai 98 105 67 93 97 103 
June .......... 83 94 80 80 83 93 
I ci cdc wekie 62 65 79 77 63 66 
August ...... 69 83 81 74 69 | 82 
September 126 159 100 74 125 155 
October....... | oe 4 83 122 
November ... | 120 84 118 
December... | 106 90 105 
' 





The rise between August and September is much greater 
than can be accounted for by normal seasonal movements 
and is entirely due to the increase in home trade. Retailers 
have been laying in large stocks, but public demand has 
also been heavier than usual. Although the figures for total 
and home trade are well above last year’s levels, export 
trade shows a decline of 26 per cent. from September last 
year. There was no decline, however, between August and 
September. The manufacturing section is extremely busy 
on Government work and the increased wholesale trade 
should result in more civilian orders as well. 


* * * 


Leather under Control.—lIn the first week of the war, 
a Controller was appointed for the trades dealing in hides, 
skins and leather and maximum selling prices were fixed 
for home and imported hides, based on existing quotations. 
The object of this control was, of course, to assure supplies 
of leather at reasonable prices to the firms working on 
Government contracts for service footwear. Since the out- 
break of war, however, prices of hides on international 
markets have risen steeply, under the influence of renewed 
American buying and the expectation of large sales to the 
belligerents. The following table of representative hide 
prices is taken from the Leather Trades’ Review: — 


Raw Hiwe Prices (pence per Ib., c.i.f.) 


Type of Hide Weight Aug.28 Oct. 16 
Salted Frig. Argentine, Ox........ 254 kilos. 5 8} 
Salted Johannesburgs .............. 60-65 Ib. 4} 6} 
D/S N.S.W. Meats .........0000005 30-40 Ib. 63 9 
Dry Karachi S.O.W. .........0.005 13-25 Ib. 7 8} 
Cents per Ib. 
Chicago, Colorado...............+++. 60 Ib. plus 103 15 


Calfskins ..............06.. 9-15 Ib. 16} 24 
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Consequently, it has been impossible in recent weeks for 
British os to acquire aut timpennt hides, and stocks 
at tanneries have been running down under the expanding 
demand from the boot and shoe manufacturers. A revised 
schedule of maximum prices has now been issued, with 
somewhat lower prices for home hides, while imported 
hides are freed from control. 


* * * 


The output of service footwear has “been increasing 
steadily in the last six months, but at the outbreak of war 
there was a further transference of machinery from civilian 
to service production. The war has also brought a surpris- 
ing spurt in retail demand which has depleted retailers 
stocks. Further, the expectation of a rising price level has 
led to the immediate placing of large orders for future 
delivery. But the uncertainty over future leather prices, 
combined with a growing shortage of labour, has made 
manufacturers unwilling to quote. Unemployment in the 
boot and shoe trade fell to 7.5 per cent. of the insured 
workers in September, compared with 13 per cent. in 
August. The stoppage of imports from Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia will also increase the pressure on the home 
trade; in the first eight months of this year, Britain im- 
ported from these countries footwear to the value of 
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£459,000, compared with £514,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1938. 


* * * 


The Fishing Industry.—Those concerned in the 
fish trades have suffered much from war conditions. Even 
before hostilities began, boats had to be recalled from the 
fishing grounds to safety, and subsequently a very large 
number of the newer and better equipped trawlers were 
taken over by the Admiralty for defence work. On top of 
the consequent shortage of fish came the official scheme 
for inland distribution, under which such limited quanti- 
ties of fish as were available were mislaid. The inland trade 
has now returned to its normal channels, and the Ministry 
of Food has promised a list of maximum prices. The prob- 
lems of catching remain. The depletion in recent years of 
the near fisheries has increased the importance of the dis- 
tant waters, for which naval escorts and the commandeered 
trawlers are required. The Admiralty has agreed to release 
some of the fishing boats, and the conferences held last 
week between the trawler owners, the seamen’s unions, 
the Admiralty and the Ministry of Food should result in 
an improvement in conditions. With the advent of ration- 
ing for meat and the seasonal increase in egg prices, an 
adequate supply of fish is of great importance. 











Coal 


Sheffield. — Demand for most 
classes of coal and coke is strong and 
the increased outputs are readily dis- 
posed of. Inquiry and prospects on the 
export market are better, but licences for 
export are not issued until freight space 
has been arranged, and this hampers 
business to some extent. Efforts are 
being made to capture some former 
German trade. 





* 


Cardiff.— An increase in the re- 
quirements of public utility undertak- 
ings is expected from the relaxation 
of the rationing regulations, while in the 
export trade shipments at the South 
Wales docks have been more active than 
for the past two months. The stabilisa- 
tion of freight rates in the French trade 
may ease the tonnage position. The 
Price position has been disturbed by 
the wage concession to the workmen, 
but an announcement of an increase 
authorised by the Mines Department to 
meet the higher wage bill and dearer 
materials is expected. 


* 


Workington.—The landsale mar- 
ket has been eased by the rationing of 
household consumption, but production 
does not fully satisfy industrial re- 
quirements and those o Irish merchants 
building up stocks for the winter. Prices 
are very firm. 


lron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Adequate supplies are 
reaching consumers through Control 
operations, although basic pig produc- 


are in 
demand and deliveries of iron and steel 
scrap are good. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Middlesbrough.—Output is main- 
tained at a high level. Shipbuilding 
material is being supplied in larger 
quantities, but there is little steel avail- 
able for general commercial purposes. 
Cleveland foundry pig iron can still be 
delivered from stock. Heavy steel melt- 
ing scrap is in strong request and it may 
be necessary to increase imports. 


* 


Cardiff.—-There has been a sharp 
improvement in the tinplate export 
position. Although deliveries are well 
up to contract specifications, un- 
executed commitments are accumulat- 
ing and now total about 73 million 
boxes, covering shipments up to the end 
of next May. Prices for inland con- 
sumption are unchanged, but for the 
foreign trade they are ruling up to 28s.- 
30s. per basis box. The latest output 
figures are 70.04 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 54.47 per cent. a year 
ago. 

* 


Workington. -— North-West Coast 
hematite stocks are exhausted. Tem- 
porarily, some relief was obtained by 
changing over a ferro-manganese fur- 
nace, but output is to be increased by 
the end of the year. Meantime, all for- 
ward buying is discouraged. Local 
absorption is substantial, and there are 
heavy deliveries to the Midlands, Scot- 
land and South Wales. 


® 


News from Abroad.—Many con- 
sumers are anxious to Cover current re- 
quirements as there are signs that prices 
will continue to rise. It is noteworthy 
that those on the Swedish market have 
already been increased by as much as 
25 per cent. Producers are reluctant to 
contract large export orders owing to 
restricted output, but if raw material 
supplies can be augmented the satisfac- 
tion of current world demand will be 
facilitated. Transport conditions are 
easier, although the insecurity of de- 
livery dates is still causing much incon- 
venience to buyers and sellers. 


Textiles 


Wool (Bradford).—Orders _ issued 
by the Ministry of Supply dated Octo- 
ber 22nd fixed new maximum wool 
prices (which were accompanied by a 
schedule of prices at which wool will 
be issued to the trade) and provided for 
the requisition of imported merino and 
crossbred wool and tops, broken tops, 
noils and combing laps. Members of the 
London wool trade have issued a state- 
ment protesting that they have been 
ignored by the Control operating from 
Bradford. London has been the chief 
distribution centre and, as the clips from 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are to be handled by the Control, 
the London organisation seems to be 
threatened with extinction. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — Production of 
yarn and cloth is insufficient for buyers’ 
demands. Calcutta goods are overdue 
and there is a shortage of cloth and bags 
for immediate use. Spinners are seeking 
permission to employ women on night- 
shifts to increase output. Yarn prices 
are firm. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE trend in prices in most inter- 
national markets for raw materials re- 
mains upward, though there has been 
no resumption of the speculative boom 
that marked the first few days of war. 
Bulk purchase by the Allied countries 
will have a dominating influence on 
commodity markets and while some re- 
covery from the low price levels of this 
summer is probable, the purchasing 
authorities are not likely to pay un- 
necessarily high prices. In the United 
States grain markets have remained 
steady, but other prices have been 
irregular; Moddy’s daily index of com- 
modity prices relapsed from 169.2 
(Continued on page 151) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


se eaaennnsemeneenmamemes 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCIDENCE OF EXCESS PROFITS. TAX 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S ADDRESS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Company, Limited, was held on the 19th instant, at 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (the chairman of the com- 
pany), presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, when I addressed you a year 
ago I indicated that after a period of rapid development a phase 
of consolidation and of planned stabilisation of output had been 
entered upon as a matter of policy. The results disclosed by the 
accounts and reports which are before you to-day reflect that phase, 
and the best tribute to the soundness of that policy lies in the fact 
that we have achieved with the minimum of expenditure the desired 
production of some three million barrels of oil, and have suc- 
ceeded, in a year of continuous depression in crude oil prices, 
in maintaining our profits around the £180,000 mark. At the same 
time much useful work has been done during the year to lay 
the foundations for a further expansion of production—storage 
capacity has been materially increased, the light products recovery 
plant has been duplicated, new pipelines and roads have been 
constructed, and the central depot has been completed and brought 
into use. 


DRILLING ACTIVITIES 


By the most careful organisation of drilling it has been possible 
with only four rigs in operation to achieve almost the same foot- 
age as was the case with 5 rigs in the previous year, and as you 
will have seen from the report, out of 49 wells drilled during 
the year, 48 are producers. 

A minor but useful addition to our potential oil reserves has 
been made by the acquisition during the year of oil-mining leases 
covering about 1,000 acres. 

Here, in London, in addition to normal management affairs, a 
matter of vital importance—namely, the contract under which 
our oil is sold—has engaged the attention of the board. The old con- 
tract would normally have expired in 1941. As the outcome of 
negotiations, the old contract has been superseded by a new con- 
tract with United British Oilfields of Trinidad, Limited, for a 
Period of 10 years on terms which should operate to the advan- 
tage of both companies in their respective spheres. Your directors 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


As regards taxation, it is impossible at present to make any- 
thing but an approximate estimate of the incidence of the new 
Excess Profits Tax in our case. On the face of it, however, busi- 
nesses which in recent years have been and still are in the devel- 
opment stage will be severely hit and so far as can be seen from 
the Finance No. 2 Bill, which has recently been rushed through 
Parliament without the customary discussion, no serious attempt 
has been made to do rough justice in the case of young and pro- 
Sressive businesses or businesses which were in the process of 
resuscitation in pre-war years. 

I think it is generally agreed that the evils associated with the 
= Excess Profits Duty arose principally from three fundamental 

uses : — 

1. That many injustices and anomalies arose from the pre- 
scribed method of computation of the pre-war standard of profits 
whether that standard was based on profits or capital. These in- 
Justices were by no means all on the side of the taxpayer and it 
8 common knowledge that certain industries escaped their moral 
liability, but on the other hand, for a variety of reasons, there 
— Slaring discrepancies in the incidence of the duty as between 
individual businesses engaged in the same industry and as between 
various classes of industry. 

2. There was introduced into industry an unhealthy element of 
€xtravagance in expenditure and disregard of control of wages 
ee costs which gave impetus to the vicious spiral of rising prices, 


3. That the scale of taxation rose to heights at which many 
ordinarily honest people failed to remain so. 


SUGGESTED SAFEGUARDS 


I believe that these evils could be avoided to some extent on 
this occasion, or at least minimised, by the adoption of certain 
safeguards, including the following: — 

(a) As regards the pre-war standard, that in addition to certain 
obvious detailed allowances for such matters as unremunerative 
capital, undue depression in a particular industry in the standard 
years, etc., there should be an over-riding provision giving the 
right of appeal in hard cases to a suitable tribunal for some 
measure of rough justice in the computation of pre-war standards, 
unlimited in scope as is Clause 13, Section 7, in the draft Finance 
(No. 2) Bill, as amended. 

(b) As regards undue extravagance, etc., that there should be 
general Government control of the level of wages and restriction 
of competition for labour between various classes of industry and 
that increases in salaries should be liable to surcharge if un- 
warranted. Further, that on prima facie evidence of wanton ex- 
travagance in administration inspired by the knowledge that it 
was at the cost of the Exchequer, Inspectors of Taxes should be 
empowered to bring the matter before a suitable tribunal with 
power to inflict heavy penalties. While difficult to administer, this 
latter provision would no doubt act as a powerful deterrent. 

(c) As regards dishonesty, the best way of minimising the pos- 
sible deterioration of the morals of the business community in 
relation to taxation is to remove any feeling that the incidence of 
taxation is capricious and unjust. I believe the suggestion which 
I have already made for the introduction of the principle of rough 
justice in otherwise hard cases would go a long way in _ this 
direction. 

Finally, there are two specific points among others in the present 
Bill which, if not met, will cause endless heart-burning, discon- 
tent and injustice: — 

1. To limit the pre-war standard years to 1935, 1936 and 1937 
may have been all very well for the armament industry, but to 
retain those years for industry in general is quite indefensible. I 
therefore suggest that the year 1938 should be added in the case 
of all businesses not subject to the original srmaments profits duty, 
and that in addition in the case of undue depression in any industry 
in the four standard years a wider choice of years—say four out 
of the last six pre-war years—should be at the option of the tax- 
payer. 

2. The Bill in its present form—particularly Clause 13, Section 
7—does not adequately provide for the case of businesses, whether 
old or new, which were in the process of development or resusci- 
tation in pre-war years and may still be in that process. Such 
businesses should have the right of appeal to a special tribunal 
with power to do full justice to the circumstances of each case. 


POSITION OF THIS COMPANY 


Our company, whose business is confined to the production of 
oil in Trinidad, affords a concrete example. Founded in 1918, it 
was for many years only partially successful in winning oil. In 
1937, additional capital was provided and renewed efforts were 
made to increase production. Those efforts are beginning to bear 
fruit and the production and profits of the company have recently 
been doubled, not as a result of the war, but simply as a result 
of this fresh money and fresh effort. During the war this com- 
pany will no doubt be required, in the national interest and re- 
gardless, perhaps, of ordinary commercial considerations, to increase 
its production very materially and, as matters stand at present, it 
will be saddled with an entirely unrepresentative pre-war standard 
based on the lower production and profits of the years 1935, 1936, 
1937, and a large part of its profits will be absorbed by Excess 
Profits Tax, quite regardless of the fact that it will be exhausting 
its reserves of oil and thus, perhaps, mortgaging the future. 
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I suggest that to meet such cases somewhere in this Bill there 
should be a provision, at least, that where reserves are being de- 
pleted, the pre-war standard should be increased proportionately to 
the increased production of oil, copper, gold, or whatever it may 
be, in the accounting periods as compared with the standard period. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


In present circumstances you will appreciate that it is impos- 
sible for me to give any reliable indication of the prospects for the 
current year, but, while we shall no doubt have to meet increased 
costs and taxation and difficulties and complications arising out 
of the war, there are at present two favourable factors—namely, 
that there has recently been a substantial rise in Gulf Coast export 
prices of crude oil products and that, as our oil is paid for in 
American dollars, the sterling equivalent which we receive over 
here has been increased by reason of the appreciation in the dollar. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 


MR A. CHESTER BEATTY’S STATEMENT ON THE 
YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The accounts for the year ended June 30, 1939, which are in 
your hands, show that after the transfer of £200,000 to replace- 
ments reserve the net profit for the year was £1,372,204, as 
against £1,575,068 for the previous year. This decrease in our 
profits is due to a lower copper production of 68,262 tons, as 
against 75,253 tons in the previous year, and also to the lowcr 
average price realised—namely, £44 2s. 7d. per ton, as against 
£45 9s. 4d. per ton. The lower production was due entirely to 
the lower quota allowed under the restriction scheme. 


The amount appropriated to meet the company’s liabilities for 
taxation, including £53,000 for National Defence Contribution 
was £645,000, and after transferring £100,000 to general reserve 
and providing for the interim and final dividends for the year 
there remains a balance of £254,852 to be carried forward, as 
against £261,844 in the previous year. 

Stockholders will doubtless realise the serious inroad into our 
profits which has been made by the additional income tax im- 
posed by the War Budget. The retrospective nature of these pro- 
posals is the most serious feature. Thus, although we had to set aside 
in our accounts to June 30, 1938, the full amount of our ultimate 
tax liability in respect of the profits shown by these accounts calcu- 
lated at 5s. 6d. in the £, the tax rate applicable to the year has 
been increased to 7s. in the £. This necessitates providing an addi- 
tional £114,000 to meet the liability, as well as 7s. 6d. in the £ 
on the profit to June 30th last, which amounts to £478,000. The 
increase in income tax on the two years represents more than 3d. 
per share, and nearly one-half of our net profit for the year has 
thus had to be reserved to meet taxation. 

The general manager’s summary of mine operations reports 
satisfactory progress in all sections of our undertaking. The total 
ore reserves now amount to 110,426,774 short tons, averaging 3.428 
per cent. total copper, and as the total prior to the commencement 
of mining operations in 1931 amounted to 108,000,000 short tons, 
averaging 3.44 per cent. total copper, we have therefore approxi- 
mately two and a half million short tons of ore more than we had 
when we started operations. This, I am sure you will agree, is a 
highly satisfactory state of affairs. 

The demand for copper outside the U.S.A. continued at a very 
satisfactory rate throughout the year. At the outbreak of war 
we were producing at the rate of 5,753 long tons per month, and 
we are now producing at the rate of 6,300 long tons per month. 
All necessary arrangements are being made by Empire producers 
to ensure that there will be adequate supplies of copper available 
during the period of hostilities. 

Notwithstanding the war conditions under which we are work- 
ing, with its attendant risks and unexpected happenings, I firmly 
believe we can look forward to the future with confidence. Our 
properties are located within the British Empire. 

The mines are working at a satisfactory capacity and the earn- 
ings should be equally satisfactory. The increase in ore reserves 
puts us in a fine position, as we have more ore in our reserve 
than when we first started production eight years ago. 

To sum up the situation, we have a great copper mine, with 
ample reserves, which is operating at a high standard of effici- 
ency, and we are providing a commodity which is of the greatest 
value, both in peace and war times. 


October 28, 1939 
TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London, 

Viscount Stonehaven, the chairman, said: The operations for the 
year under review resulted in a profit of £139,487, which added 
to the sum of £111,772, being the net balance brought forward 
from the previous account, makes a total of £251,259. The board 
recommend the payment of a dividend on the preference stock 
of 4 per cent., less tax, for the year ended July 31, 1939, 

With regard to the company’s interests generally, the results 
of the Union Miniére for 1938, although less good than in 1937 
owing to the uncertainties of the international situation and the 
consequent contraction of business, were satisfactory, since it was 
possible to declare the same gross dividend without touching the 
carry-forward constituted for the purpose of stabilising divi- 
dends. 

The results of the Benguela Railway for 1938 were satisfac- 
tory, taking into account the restriction of business which re. 
sulted from the uncertainty of the international situation. Although 
the outlook steadily deteriorated, the net receipts for the first 
eight months of the present year show an increase over the same 
period of 1938. Under war conditions, increased demands for 
metals and food products may be expected to be reflected in the 
traffic returns of the railway. Shipments of coke from Belgium 
for the works of Union Miniére, which were an important item 
in the inward traffic for the railway, have been stopped as the 
result of the war. It is reasonable to assume, however, that the 
opportunities which the Benguela Railway and the fine harbour of 
Lobito undoubtedly offer for substantially reducing the cost and 
dangers of transport by sea will provide compensating traffic. 

With regard to the company’s Eastern African gold interests, 
the undertaking of the Geita Gold Mining Company has made 
satisfactory progress and there is already a margin of profit. 

The general position of Tanganyikan Concessions since the 
capital reorganisation shows steady improvement. The policy of 
the board is to strengthen that position, so that the company may 
be able to meet any contingency and so permit of larger distri- 
butions being made to the stockholders as soon as the profits 
justify it. 

The report was adopted. 


SINGAPORE PARA RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Singapore Para 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 17 
Mincing Lane, London. 

Mr R. B. Bannon (the chairman) said that the past year had not 
been a favourable one for rubber companies, for they had been faced 
with a heavy restriction in crop without a commensurate increase 
in price. The average exportable quota for the year ended June 30, 
1939, was only 46} per cent., as compared with 774 per cent. for 
the preceding year. Their sales for the past year totalled 602,916 Ibs. 
at an average price of 8%. per Ib., against 989,779 Ibs. at an 
average price of 7.12d. for 1937-38. 

The profit amounted to £5,806, and including the amount brought 
forward there was a sum of £11,308 to be dealt with. They had 
allocated £1,000 to reserve for taxation and contingencies, and 
recommended a dividend of 3 per cent., less tax. Their financial post- 
tion was sound. Their replanting programme for the current year i0- 
cluded, in addition to the completion of the 100 acres commenced 
in 1938, the preparatory work on a further 100 acres to be replanted 
in 1940, 

Their colleague, Mr A. P. Hadow, had inspected the properties 
in January last in company with the visiting agent. They had sub- 
mitted very informative reports, from which the board drew the 
conclusion that good results had been obtained in those areas which 
already had been manured and that the new clearings were showing 
satisfactory growth. 

He was not disposed to give a forecast of the results for the 
current year, but prospects appeared to be somewhat brighter than @ 
year ago, for he thought they might look forward to a higher pet 
centage of export, coupled with an increase in the average Price, 
against which, however, they had increased cost of freight, war risk 
insurance, wages, materials and other items. 

The report was adopted. 
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INDIAN IRON AND 
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STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT, 1913) 
RESULTS AFFECTED BY STRIKE 
LABOUR’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
MR LESLIE MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of The Indian Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, was held on the 27th ultimo. 

Mr Leslie Martin, the chairman of the company, said in the course 
of his speech: —-The gross profits of the company are just over 
Rs. 88 lacs, exclusive of the amount set aside for repairs and re- 
newals, namely Rs. 7,12,992/-, and this in spite of our seven weeks’ 
strike, which I estimate has cost you not less than Rs. 23 lacs. Sales 
of pig iron during the year totalled 536,746 tons, as against 696,508 
tons for 1937-38; production being 530,348 tons, as against 701,250 
tons for the previous year. The reduction is partly due to the blow- 
ing out of a furnace at Kulti for relining, which is a periodical 
measure. The seven weeks’ strike at the two works in June and 
July of last year, however, is chiefly responsible for the decrease 
in output. The foundry tonnage also suffered a setback. Whilst 
the cast iron pipes’ outturn was maintained the light castings tonnage 
fell by 38 per cent. The sleeper shops remained closed during the 
greater part of the year. 

Coupled with a general drop in prices, this diminution in output 
of the products of your company is responsible for a fall of over 
264 per cent. in the value of our total sales. A reference was made 
last year to the railway freight question. The position continues 
serious, as the heavy incidence of this impost is beginning to affect 
the movement of pig iron. The matter is being continuously pur- 
sued with the authorities and it is hoped that the Railway Board 
will be led to realise the inequity of such a heavy burden on an 
industry of such importance. 

Of the total profits, the amount available for distribution is 
Rs. 43,13,036/- and your directors recommend a dividend of 
Rs, 1.8.0 per share for the year 1938-39, and to carry forward to the 
next accounts a sum of Rs. 5,17,193/-. 


ISSUE OF INFORMATION 


We have lately received several requests for the issue of more in- 
formation in respect of the company’s activities from time to time. 
Some of the requests it has been found impossible to accede to— 
such as monthly cost and profit figures. Your board have been 
giving this matter their careful consideration and it has been decided 
to issue quarterly notifications to shareholders setting forth a résumé 
of the company’s progress and all information which is not of a 
strictly confidential nature, by which it is hoped that shareholders 
will be enabled to keep in closer touch with the company’s affairs 
and to form a good idea as to how matters are proceeding. 

Your board at no time wishes to withhold general information 
from shareholders nor to keep them in the dark during the course of 
the year, but it must be obvious to all that there is certain informa- 
tion which cannot be made public without seriously jeopardising the 
general sales policy of the company. It may be shareholders do not 
realise the magnitude of sales operations from time to time. It is not 
at all uncommon for negotiations covering a deal to the value of, 
say, Rs. 50 lacs, to be conducted, and as rates are not fixed in a 
Printed list where one has merely to turn to the correct page to 
ascertain the price, it is frequently a matter of delicate handling to 
ensure the best price being secured. 

This would be impossible if our buyers were conversant with our 
Costs, stock figures, future sales position, etc., and would inevitably 
lead to a loss of legitimate revenue. So I would ask you, gentlemen, 
to try to appreciate the position and not to run away with the idea 
that your board are unappreciative of your wishes. To bring matters 
Up to date we shall issue on the 15th of next month a review cover- 
ing the first six months of the current working year, and thereafter, 
as I have said, similar publications will be sent to each shareholder 
after the close of each quarter. 


ACTIVITIES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


A moment ago I referred to the prolonged general strike we 
had at both our works during the year and I am sorry to have to 
say that the general tone of labour still remains most unsatisfactory. 
The fact that labour leaders are permitted to roam at will through- 
out the country stirring up hatred and discontent amongst the 
Workers is a matter which is not only to be deplored but will have, 
if allowed to continue, the most serious and far-reaching results 
on the whole industry of the country. 

I recognise the right of the worker as a human being; I also 
appreciate his desire to live under better conditions, to lead a more 


enlightened life and to provide better opportunities than he has had 
in the past for his family. But I would also commend to his notice 
the other side of the picture; the normal standard of his living and 
the rate of advance thereon, the not unlimited resources of the em- 
ploying agency, the dependence of his employers upon the vicissi- 
tudes of trade, his consequent obligations of loyalty and discipline. 
The worker has his rights, but he has his obligations too. This is 
recognised to-day even by modern super-Socialists, and it is high 
time this truth was brought home to the Indian workman. 

In conclusion, the chairman said he had been constrained to make 
those remarks as a result of their experience during the past year. 
Such strikes as had occurred at the works at Hirapur and Kulti were 
not only prejudicial to the industry of the country, but detrimental 
to the interests of labour itself. 

The Conciliation Tribunal set up to investigate that dispute had 
reported to the Provincial Government in October last; the report 
was not made public until the April of this year; Government had 
made no comment whatsoever on its contents and had taken no steps 
to ensure that the obligations of labour as laid down in the findings 
would be adhered to. The pernicious activities of self-interested 
labour leaders were permitted to continue unchecked, and without 
let or hindrance. The board had informed the Government that since 
the resumption of work in July last year there had been no less than 
seven sectional stoppages in the works, without notice or warning, on 
grounds having no bearing on the relationship between employers 
and employees. He would ask Government to realise the seriousness 
of the position before it was too late, and to take steps to curb the 
forces of disorder, which might lead to the ruin of the heavy key 
industries built at such great expenditure of both labour and money. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Trading conditions had been difficult throughout the course of the 
year. It would be unwise of him to attempt a forecast, and all he 
could say was that the production of their company formed part of 
one of the key industries of the Empire, and the iron they produced 
was a vital component in the production of armaments. The 
economic barometer was being superseded by the trend towards State 
management of currency and tariffs, which had yet to be proved and 
perfected. 

In India the depression which had set in late in 1937 had grown, 
and 1938 was a gloomy year for industry. The embroilment of 
Japan with China had had serious repercussions in the cotton 
market; coal remained constitutionally enervated, with a further 
lowering of rates; jute—the favourite counter of “ bear” specula- 
tion—had suffered from prolonged dissensions within the circle of 
the mills and had lately been drawn into the vortex of unwelcome 
Government legislation; the tea market, with its dependence on good 
political relations, had steadily declined in values; and, finally, agri- 
cultural products—the plaything of moneylenders and finance 
ministers—had not escaped the dislocation of the present times—all 
without exception presented a depressing story for 1938. The steel 
market alone had remained stable, due to the preoccupations of 
Great Britain and the Continent with armaments. 

He need not remind shareholders of their company’s very sub- 
stantial interest in the Steel Corporation’s future. Their company 
was vitally interested as a supplier of pig iron, gases, power, water, 
and other sundry essential services, all of which would bring in a 
steady income to their company. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND DECISION 


At the conclusion of the chairman’s speech several shareholders 
addressed the meeting and expressed dissatisfaction with the board’s 
decision not to declare an interim dividend last April. Some of 
the shareholders suggested that the directors should reconsider their 
recommendation as to the final dividend, and agree to increase it to 
20 per cent. instead of the proposed 15 per cent. 

The chairman stated that the board were not prepared to consider 
the suggestion, and in view of the general disagreement and many 
interruptions there appeared no chance of proceeding to dispose of 
the business. 

The chairman thereupon adjourned the meeting with the approval 
of the shareholders present. 

The adjourned meeting will take place on Thursday, November 
16, 1939, at 11 a.m. 
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NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 
LARGER QUANTITY OF ORE MILLED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR W. M. FRAMES ON THE OUTLOOK 


Mr W. M. Frames presided at the annual meeting of Nourse 
Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on Friday, October 20th. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
reviewed the financial results and mentioned that provision for 
taxation at £84,378, equal to 28 per cent. of the total working profit, 
differed insignificantly from the amount shown in the appropriation 
account for the previous year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Continuing, the Chairman said that the heavy programme under 
the head of capital expenditure, chiefly in connection with new 
winding engines and stations, power supply and other items essential 
for the equipment of the deep-level section, had been impeded by 
shortage of native labour and by delays in delivery of plant. Gross 
expenditure on capital account had been £39,267, which was sub- 
stantially less than the expenditure estimated at the beginning of the 
financial year. It was now anticipated that a sum of £35,000 would 
be spent upon the completion of this programme during the current 
financial year. 

Two dividends totalling 21} per cent. had been paid for the past 
year, representing an increase of 1} per cent. when compared with 
the total declaration for the previous year, and the balance carried 
forward showed an increase of £10,843. 

The quantity of ore milled had been 25,000 tons more than that 
milled during the previous year, and the total development footage 
had shown an increase from 20,997 to 24,436 feet. Payable results 
had been satisfactory, giving a total of 7,745 feet at 14.9 penny- 
weights over 18 inches. Detailed figures disclosed a decline in 
percentage of payability and in value as compared with the excep- 
tionally favourable results prevailing during the previous year. 


A GRATIFYING FEATURE 


A marked improvement in the value of disclosures upon the Main 
Reef Leader, which reef had so far been of little importance in 
the deeper sections of the mine, was a gratifying feature of recent 
development. Disclosures on both reefs in the new area to the south 
of Goch Dyke, in which no appreciable stoping had yet been 
undertaken, continued to be very satisfactory. 

Results in that area to the end of August could be classified as 
follows :— 

Inch 

Footage Footage Per cent. Penny- 

onreef payable payable weights 
Main Reef Leader me 2 1,090 37.5 172 
South Reef jas .-» 12,685 10,045 79.2 330 


Number 2 D Incline, from which this southern section has been 
developed, had reached its final depth on the 43rd Level and all 
deeper work would be performed from Number Three D Main 
Incline, which had been sunk with temporary hoists to below the 
40th Level, and, now equipped with one of its two permanent 
winding engines, was making good progress. 

Payable ore developed during the year had totalled 751 3600 tons 
at 4.8 pennyweights and the increase in available ore reserves com- 
pared with the estimate at the end of the previous year had been 
122,500 tons without any change in the average value. 


TWO FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


Continuing, he said: As regards the prospects for the current 
year, two factors which are likely to have detrimental repercussions 
on the goldmining industry as a whole are, first, the Government’s 
decree that all producers of gold in the Union must sell their gold 
to the Reserve Bank at a maximum price of 150 shillings per ounce 
fine and, second, as a consequence of the war, a rise in working 
costs, due to increased freight, insurance charges, etc. Full repre- 
sentations were made by the Gold Producers Committee and the 
acnat has — its readiness to deal with these questions 
w ey arise in light of s i i Commi 
eens gh uch information as the ttee 

Shareholders may rest assured that the Government wi 
fully informed of the position from time to time norte 
that a suitable allowance may be made to meet any material increase 
in working costs that may occur. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
RESERVES NOW EXCEED 7,300,000 TONS 
DR PIROW ON GOVERNMENT’S DECREE 


Dr Hans Pirow, chairman of the company, presided at the 
annual meeting of the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, held in Johannesburg on Friday, October 20th, 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
reviewed the financial results for the year ended June 30, 1939. 
Referring to the dividend declarations, he said that two dividends 
of 25 per cent. each, declared during the year, had reflected the in- 
evitable decline in distributions foreshadowed at previous annual 
meetings. Compared with the results for the preceding year, yield 
and revenue had decreased by 0.287 pennyweight and ninepence 
per ton milled respectively, while the total of ore milled had 
increased by two thousand tons. 


RESERVES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The available ore reserved and re-estimated as at June 30, 1939, 
had amounted to 6,634,500 tons, averaging 3.5 pennyweights per 
ton over a stoping width of 49 inches, compared with 7,308,200 
tons averaging 3.8 pennyweights over 49.2 incites on the same aate 
in 1938. 

The total ore reserve now stood at 7,324,800 tons, averaging 
3.6 pennyweights over 48.8 inches, and showed a decrease of 
671,800 tons compared with the previous year: the value and 
stoping width were lower by 0.2 pennyweight and 0.2 inch respec- 
tively. 

Payable ore developed during the year, which had amounted to 
700,190 tons valued at 3.1 pennyweights per ton over an estimated 
stoping width of 47.7 inches, had shown a decrease of 37,610 tons 
and an increase in value of 0.5 pennyweight per ton compared with 
the previous year. 

That value, however, was considerably below the average value of 
the ore reserve, which had shown a gradual decline in both tonnage 
and value for the past few years. No improvement could be looked 
for in the grade of the ore still to be developed, and therefore it 
was expected that the decline in the value of the ore reserve would 
continue with corresponding decreases in the grade of the ore mined 
and in the yield. 


REPRESENTATIONS TO GOVERNMENT 


In these circumstances a rise in working costs, due to increased 
charges for shipping, insurance, etc., occasioned by the war, would 
have a most detrimental effect on the future of the mine as the 
result of the Government’s decree that all producers of gold in the 
Union must sell their gold to the Reserve Bank at a maximum price 
of 150s. an ounce. As other gold mines would be similarly affected 
the matter was one which concerns the industry as a whole. It had 
therefore been taken up by the Gold Producers Committee, and 
strong representations had been made to the Government for some 
relief to meet a rise in working costs. 

Shareholders would have seen from a recent publication in the 
Press that the Government had declared itself prepared to deal with 
this question, when it arose, in the light of such information as the 
committee might submit to it as to the extent of the increase and 
the circumstances causing it. Shareholders could rest assured that 
the Government would be kept fully informed of the position, and 
it was thus hoped that a suitable allowance would be made by the 
Government to offset any material rise in the working costs. 


PROSPECTS OF ADDITIONAL TONNAGE 


The Chairman added that there were good prospects of consider- 
able add'tional tonnages of payable but low-grade ore being deve- 
loped in the N.A. 1 and 2 Leaders and in the South Reef. Develop- 
ment on the Black and Kimberley Reefs had been continued, a total 
of 1,452 feet being accomplished by the end of last month. Some 
high values had been encountered in the Black Reef since the end 
of the financial year, the total payable footage amounting to 13 ; 
feet, with an average value of 11.1 pennyweights per ton over @ 
reef width of 70 inches. 

The importance of those results could not yet be assessed, but it 
was not expected that that reef would occur over an extensive area. 
Values in the Kimberley Reef had to date been wholly disappoint- 
ing. The work of developing the Black Reef had been done by @ 
neighbouring mine, and it was not intended to test the area further 
by developing from Number 1 Circular Shaft. Some further 
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exploration had also been done on the Bird Reef at Number 1 
Rectangular Shaft, without, however, disclosing any payable reef. 


EXTRACTION OF SHAFT PILLARS 


The extraction of the shaft pillar at Number 1 Circular Shaft 
had proceeded satisfactorily. At Number 2 Circular Shaft much 
of the work necessary to ensure the safety of the shaft and of the 
pump chambers had been done, and the extraction of the pillar 
would be commenced at any early date. 

The Chairman concluded:—A serious shortage of native labour 
was experienced for the greater part of the year and may, if it 
continues, result in some curtailment of the tonnage milled. In 
other respects operations are proceeding normally. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF SHAFT-SINKING 
SOME UNEXPECTED DIFFICULTIES 
DR HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 


Dr Hans Pirow presided at the second annual meeting of the 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited, held in Johannes- 
burg on Friday, October 20th. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said that the issued capital of the company now stood at £2,450,000 
in 4,900,000 shares, as the vendors had subscribed for and had been 
allotted 788,857 shares at par after cession of the mining lease to 
the company in April last. The balance of working capital on hand 
at June 30, 1939, had totalled £1,102,514, of which £1,008,734 was 
represented by cash after allowing for current liabilities. 

Expenditure during the year had amounted to £577,630, making 
a total to date of £1,347,486 inclusive of property account. It had 
been estimated at the end of the financial year that further expendi- 
ture of approximately £120,000 had still to be incurred—chiefly 
upon permanent winding engines—in order to complete the surface 
equipment of the property for the sinking and development period. 
No estimate could yet be given with any confidence of the cost or 
speed of sinking the two main shafts to their final depths. 


A TROUBLESOME ZONE 


Practical difficulties of unexpected persistence and severity had 
been encountered in the sinking of both shafts. It had been hoped 
that, as indicated by the results of the shaft sinking and diamond 
drilling elsewhere in the dolomite of the Far West Rand, the trouble- 
some, leached zone would extend to no considerable depth below the 
water level, which lies at approximately 400 ft. below the surface in 
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both shafts. Water bearing fissures had, however, been penetrated 
with varying frequency of occurrence throughout the work. 

The unfortunate flooding of No. 1 Shaft, which occurred on 
June 30th, had resulted in the suspension of sinking operations for 
over nine weeks. A concrete plug or mat had to be put in the shaft 
bottom at a depth of 1,400 ft. below the surface or 1,000 ft. below 
water level. The task of sealing off the fissure and de-watering the 
shaft had been completed in four weeks, representing a fine engineer- 
ing achievement which had reflected great credit upon the staffs of 
the mine and the cementation company. 


SINKING PERIODS 


Routine delays occasioned by cementation and concrete walling 
had been exceptionally heavy, and there had been relatively short 
time available for sinking under the unfavourable conditions which 
had generally prevailed during the year. At No. 1 Shaft the sinking 
period below water level was 364 days, of which 66.6 per cent. of 
the time was spent on cementation and concrete mats, 9.3 per cent. 
on walling, and 24.1 per cent. on sinking. 

At No. 2 Shaft the sinking period below water level was 238 days, 
of which 71.6 per cent. of the time was spent on cementation and 
concrete mats, 8.9 per cent. on walling, and 19.5 per cent. on sink- 
ing. On average, sinking had been stopped twice a month for the 
drilling of a series of about 40 long pilot holes and for the injection 
of wall rock with cement. The consumption of cement had averaged 
440 tons for each series of drill holes and on two occasions at No. 2 
Shaft over 1,400 tons had been used in sealing off water tapped by 
one series of holes drilled in badly fissured ground. After each period 
of cementation the shaft had been sunk a further 25 ft. to 30 ft. 

Rock conditions at the bottom of No. 1 Shaft had improved con- 
siderably over the last 100 ft., but the rock still contained fractures 
and narrow fissures which, under the heavy pressures required for 
cementation, cause a certain amount of difficulty and generally tend 
to retard progress. In No. 2 Shaft conditions had shown a good deal 
of improvement in the last 150 ft. sunk, but difficulties could be 
expected to recur until the shaft reached a depth of at least 1,500 ft. 


DR BRIDGES’ REPORT 


A close study had been made of the core obtained in C.M. No. 1 
borehole—situated 500 yards from No. 1 Shaft—by Dr R. J. 
Bridges, geologist of the Central Mining and Investment Corpora- 
tion, Limited, who reported that evidence of leaching and fracturing 
in the dolomite diminishes rapidly between 1,400 ft. and 1,500 ft. 
“Below this depth,” he stated, “the dolomite assumes a solid 
character, which is maintained throughout the core down to the 
Witwatersrand formation. It is reasonable to assume that as soon 
as the zone of disintegration has been passed through, normal con- 
ditions of sinking through the dolomite will be attained.” 

In conclusion, the Chairman said that at September 30th No. 1 
Shaft had to be sunk, it was estimated, a further 2,500 ft. and No, 2 
Shaft a further 3,000 ft. before reaching the Witwatersrand 
formation. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





(Continued from page 146) 


(December 31, 1931 = 100) to 165.6 in 
the week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Late last week it was announced that 
the Ministry of Supply has accepted 
the suggestions of the L.M.E. Sub- 
Committee for the settlement of open 
contracts for copper, lead and spelter 
at the official maximum prices. The first 
Clearing of the L.M.E. is expected on 
October 31st. While dealings in the 
three metals remained small in this 
Country last week, demand in the 
United States continued active, although 
Prices were unchanged. Domestic pro- 
duction of copper, lead and spelter in 
the United States is gradually being ex- 
tended, The market price for cash tin on 
the London Metal Exchange remains at 
£230 per ton. The turnover was again 

ted to about 25 tons per day which 
were allocated by a special Sub-Com- 
mittee. It is believed that substantial 
quantities of tin ore are now arriving 
in this country and that as a result 
Supplies will improve shortly, but it is 


possible that the maximum price will be 
raised in order to diminish the wide 
margin between British and world 
prices. 


Grains 


Markets in North America have been 
steady, under the influence of the pro- 
longed drought in the winter wheat 
areas of the United States. Prices in 
Antwerp have eased with lower freight 
rates, but the delay in the arrival of 
ships due to the contraband regulations 
has diminished stocks. Arrangements 
have been made for the resumption of 
the purchase of Canadian wheat by the 
British authorities. The Ministry of 
Food some time ago raised the maxi- 
mum price of English wheat to 24s. per 
quarter on farm, but even at this level 
the price was low compared with inter- 
national markets and a further rise to 
31s, 6d. per quarter has been authorised. 
Supplies of maize in this country are 
small, since the Import Committee has 
been concentrating on wheat imports. 
Prices of good brewing barley continue 
to rise in home markets. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— Arrangements 
have been made for the Controller of 
Oils and Fats to pay the full market 
price ruling on August 23rd to owners 
of cargoes at sea on presentation of 
documents, thus putting them in funds 
to meet their obligations. Complaints 
are being made of delay in securing 
licences which enable crushers to obtain 
supplies, but a considerable volume of 
oilseeds is being allocated to the mills. 
The second forecast of the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture has raised the 
area sown to linseed by 247,000 acres 
to 7,657,000 acres. 


* 


Rubber.— The London market has 
been steady, with trading concentrated 
0a the near positions; there has been a 
revival of interest in futures, but the 
uncertain outlook impedes trading in 
the more distant dates. Prices in New 
York showed a small decline on the 
week, but are still relatively higher than 
in London. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended October 21, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was {21, 328 000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £ 18,702,000, 
issues of £13,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £253,000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 


April Ist last is £241,730,000, against | 


£182,981,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~~ Receipts into the Exchequer _ 
(£ thousands) ~ 


April 1, Week | Week 











a April 1,) 
Revenue 1938, to 1939, to| ended | ended 
1930--40|Oct. '22, Oct. 21, Oct.22, Oct.21, 
(b) | 1938 | 1939 ei 1938 | | 1939 
ee ee — a a a4; — 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax | 390,000 71 »794) 60,019 3,339) 2,009 | 
Sur-tax...... 70,000, 9,130 9,550. 240 
Estate, etc., 
uties ... | 75, 41,500 43,740! 1,270) 1,520 | 
Stamps...... 17, 10,230, 9,630! 150, 700 
Other Inl. 
Duties .. | 1,250, 650) 400,60 
ties ... 92 } | 
Total I. Rev. |578,750) 141,804 137,019) 5,699) 5,169 












Customs ... | 239,600 126,884) 149,243, 4,366 6,132 | 
Excise 132,850 65,700 72,510) 6,680) 8,370 





| 


| 192,584) 221,753 10d 14,502 











Motor Duties, 22,000, 9,166, 8,511) 
ad 7,490, 4,004) 1,750) 900 | 


ened 1339, 630) “@s0) | 
A | soon | 
| 3,490, 94 


Sun. Loans 5,000) can 
Misc. Rec. | 13,650, 6,809 9,696 3,136) 757 
Total Ord. | 

ee 995,180; 362,539, 385,123) 21,725) 21,328 
Sevr-Bat. 
P.O. and 





B’dcasting | 83,449 39,810 42,896, 750; 950 
Total ... ens 402,349 bonnet 22475) 22,278 





“has out [Wis Gis 
to meet payments 
(& thousands) 


Expenditure | Esti- | April 1,| April 1 Week | Week 
mate, |1938, to eg to ended | ended 

1939-40] Oct. '22,|Oct. 21,/Oct.22, Oct.21, 
(6) | 1938) 1939 | 1938") 1939 


ORDINARY 1 She ce ae 


Man. { ; | 
of Nt. ~ 230, 131,639) 137, 116 1,205) 5,052 
i 
-«» | 10,000 3,969 3,961 
Fund Ser. 7,200) 1,654 3,684 io Loe | 


Total ... 247,200 |137 ,262 | 144,761! 1,205 1,205! 5,052 
Sup. Serv.(a) 1183711) <a6.555 476,138. 11,481) 13,650 











tto, plus | 

loans*” .. 1696141) 402,552 599,388... | 26,650 | 

Total Ord. cad 

expend. 1430911) 539,814 620,899) 12,686 18,702 
oie 502,430, ... 123,250 we |13,000 | 

P.O. | 


B'dcasting 83,449, 39,810 42,896 750° +950 
J 


Total... 1514360) 579,624 663,795 13,436 19,652 


pet Sup ies han’ clog’ of issues under 
ence a i expenditure 
met from loans ; 500 millions Von 


Credit ; allows for eee 
wer Bauee” April 1 Se reset 


tiara 3 = oe 


After Eashequ balances 
£ gs gad 5 to to £2,733 » the other omen 


week (as shown in the next column 
ba the gross National Debt e 
£11,548,000 to about £8,533 millions, 


| 
2 
| 
| 
FS iil 25, 8,500! 13, 680) 650, 690 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


excluding “other capital liabilities,” and 
not allowing for issues to sinking funds 
since April 1, 1939. 








Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 
(£ thousands) 
Treasury bills...... 15,158 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 3,660 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 50 | 
15,208 3,660 | 
OTHER ISSUES 
P.O. and Teleg. (Money) Acts ......-.+++. 400 
N. Atlantic Shipping .................. as 62 
Anglo-Turkish Arms Credit sian 20 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 277 
759 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS | 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1939, to October 21, 1939, are | 

















shown below :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 620,899 | Ord. Rev. ......... 385,122 
Issues under Def. Gross borr. 370,540 
Loan Acts...... 123,250 Less— 
Misc. Issues (net) 5,326 Sinking fds. 5,953 
Inc. in blees. ... * 234 Net borrowing ... 364,587 | 
749,709 749,709 
eee DEBT 
£ millions) 
Wa end | | 
Treasury | | 
Bills eans 
Advances | Total | 
 nnttgibdaansteszcriiiad Float- 
Date Float- |" j 
| ing | 
Bank | ing Assets 
_ | Te: ‘Public; of Devt | 
| Depts. a | | 
1938 | | land | 
Oct, 22 pene “4 |... | 946-7) 420-7 
July 15 | 494-0 | 562-8; 43-1 1099-8 605- 
2» 22 | 99-0 558°1 | 43-1 1100-2 601 
» 29 |504-0/ 564-9) 46-3 1115-2 611 
Aug. 5 510-0 | 568-5 | 46°9 |1125-4) 615 
ee 510-0 | 570-7 | 45°5 | /1126-2 616 
» 19 |510-0) 570-1) 47:5 | /1127-6 617 
26 | 310-0 | 583-1) 45:3 | |1138-4 628- 
Sept. 2 500-0) 618-3) 49-2 | ... |1167-5 667- 
» 9 | 495-0 633-3) 47-9 4:7 /1180- 9) 681- 
» 16 |500-0 652-1) 5 .-» |1202-6! 702: 
9» 2 505-0 | 663-7 | 47°5 |1216- z 701- 
» 30 |510-0 676:8)| 49-1 |1235-9 725° 
Oct. 7 | 518 0 703-1) 47-3 |1268- 4 750-4 | 
» 14 /|531-0 699-8) 52-6 «+ (1283-4) 752-4 | 
_» 21 |546-0 699-91 49-0! ... |1294-9\ 748-9 | 
SRRASURY BILLS 
____ & millions 
| 
Amount — 
Date of | — ___________| Average | Allotted 
Tender | Applied Re | Mini 
/o Py 
Offered | a. | Allotted | mum 
a arty & oh? ti ae Rate 
19 Ee 4 eae 
on 21 | 40-0 77-3 38:0 13 8-91) 44 
July 14 | 35-0 | 64:5 | 35-0 15 8:99) 51 
» 21 | 35-0 | 68°6 | 35-0 14 8-61 39 
” 28 40-0 73-8 | 36°0 14 4:08 27 
Aug. 4) 35:0 | 67-9 | 30:0 13 79) 21 
» 11 | 30-0 | 58-6 | 30-0 114 0-7) 39 
» 18 30:0 | 63-1 | 30:0 15 7-39 28 
» 25| 30:0 | 50-4 | 30:0 74 5-44 4 
Sept. 1 | 40-0 | 56-3 | 40-0 74 3:48 59 
» 8! 50-0 60-2 50°0 172 0:98 94 
» 15 | 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 [71 1-12) 47 
» 22({ 55-0 86-5 55:0 66 1-25) 100 
» 29) 55-0 96-3 55°0 48 9°83, 45 
Oct. 6 | 50-0 | 97-0 50-0 42 6-63' 52 
» 13 50-0 |103-0 | 50:0 40 8:28 24 
_» 20) 50-0 | 98:2 | 50:0 34 3-39! 59 
On October 20th applications at £99 lls. 4d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, T Y, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were to al 59 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and a: at higher prices in full. 
at lls. 6d. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were allotted in full. £55-0 millions of 


Treasury bills are being offered or October 27th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Numt | Purchase 
Tae. | deme || eames 
Siebents 24,832,798 18,624,598 
Oct. 7, 1939......... 
"Sine. 21,475,168 16,856,341 
adhe cee 631,986 473,990 
Sept. 30, 1939 ...... 
Oct. 7, 1939.0... 440. 330,600 


In circultn. 527, 137,342 
partment 53,047,671 


Other rer: 39,242,137 


~ COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note cone 









PON AKUAAN ANNO 


Total outside liabilities . aa - 


Discounts and advances 


securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 


Res. of notes & coin in 


banking 
Proportion of reserve to 


3 58-7 “4 
41-4) 45-1 8 53-0 
'§| 576-7) 576-8 576-8 516-7 


owe te circ. | 482-5 


An: debt is £11,015,100; 





October 28, 1939 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 25th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities 565,692,750 
Other Sects. 2,933,053 





Silver Coin 359,097 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
GOED saves 185,013 
580,185,013 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
pes Capital 14,553, 
Public Deps.* 12;574, "232 


£ 
Govt. Sects. 106,041,164 
Other Sects. : 
Discs., etc... 4,639,507 
Securities... 21,698,755 


26,338,262 
eeevceeee 53,047,671 


eveves 887,839 
186,314,936 


* Including Exchequer, Savi Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE ,WEEK’S CHANGES 


Last 
Week Year 


- 3, saved + 44,657 


*565|— 12,464 
316|+ 16,340 
242;+ 707+ 3,741 


— + 52,273 
+ 4+ 57 


— 1,563 + 375305 
640}+ 1,416 + 483 
1,581 + at 
97+ 332 
64 -- 326703 








“i+ 3:°8% 


1939 


Oct. | Oct. > 
4 au 18 25 


Oct. 


| 530-3 527°1 


0-2 0-2 0:3 0-4 
2| 0-2 0-2 185-0 








capital 








39 


f 
15,100 


33,053 
59,097 


————___ 


00,000 


35,013 


——— 


35,013 


f 
41,164 


39,507 
98,755 


——_—— 


38,262 
17,671 


37,839 


| 4,936 


mmis- 
ts. 





Oct. 
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October 28, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey 
nore The Economist of September 9th ; 
Reichsbank, of October 7th ; Denmark, Inter- 
national Settlements and Portugal, of Octo- 
ber 14th; Argentina, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Java, 
Lithuania, South Africa and Sweden, of Octo- 


ber 21st. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS ‘| Oct. | | Sept. | Oct. 
RESOURCES 27, | 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 1939 1939 


and due from Treas. | 11,253 14,657 14,769, 14,804 
Total reserves .....--+. 11,640 15,003 15,111) 15,157 


| 
Total bills discounted 7 6 ws ~— 
Bills bt. in open mkt... | 1 1 1) nil 
Total bills on hand ... | 8 7 6 6 
Industrial advances ... | 15 12 ani 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,804 48) 2,736 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,587| 2,822 2766 2,753 
Total resources ......... | 14,930) 18,603, 18,814) 18,708 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,284) 4,684 4,756) 4,744 
te of excess mr. 


res. over ret | 3,280 5,330 5,510; 5,530 
reserve account | 8,740) 11,621 ee te 












Govt. deposits .......++ 584, 552 26 
Total BD setsoneis 9,698) 12,945 12,954) 12,968 
Cap. paid inandsurplus; 309) 312 3 312 
Toral liabi dunebacen 4,9 18,603, 18,814) 18,708 
Reserve to 

F.R. notes .........065 83 2%|85-1% 85: 3% 856% 


TREASURY Sena 





Monetary gold Seeds sn 14,051] 16,925 16,997) 17,039 | 
Treasury and Nat. Bk 
CULTENCY «2.2... ..ceeeee 2,749} 2,914 2,927) 2,929 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,654) 7,238 7,330) 7,302 





Treasury cash and de- | 
_Posits with F.R. Bks 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 


Ss Oct. 
| or 2, z, | 2 2 | 19, 
Total gold reserves . 4944" "017153 7/7217°1 
Total bills discounted | 2-1] 2-6) 1-7) 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... | 0-2; 0-2) 0-8 nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 815-4) 848-6) 870-9) 866-2 
Total bills and securts. | 821-4) 853-5] 874: s 870-0 


Deposits — Member- 
account 4409-0'6275 -5|6399- 0.6404- 9 


bank reserve 
Reserve to deps. and be | 
_ FAR. notes ............ |87+1% /90-2% |89-9% '90-0% 





939 
7215-7 
1:8 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 
Sept. 


i, Be, a, 
Investments ............ 12,949 14,084 14,069) 14,125 


cserve banks... | 6,797] 9,368 9,794) 9,826 
Due from domestic bss. | 2°379 2813 3,018! 3,034 














Deposkee : demand . .. 115,396) 18,040 18,333) 18,306 
TO seceee ei | 5,175| 5,235, 5,231| 5,236 
U.S. davrsiawcssess | 578 
__Inter-bank ............ | 6,474, 8,058. 8,420} 8,596 
_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
se i Tee | Se 
Bills: Commercial... 17/351. 21°85 16 16,045 3 303 
Advan aeht abroad 725, _ 189) 39\° 42° 
vances on secu: 3. 3,677) 3, 


rities 3,828 | 3,681 3,604 
Thirty-day advances... 1,135. 1,575) $17 317 
Loans to State without — 
3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 


| 3,351) 2,812 2,565) 2,556 | 


provisional ....., | | 20,577 20,473 20,47 
Provisional adv. ...... = 7 30) 73000 7 : 
Negotiab ~~, | 

Sinking Fund | 5,570, 5,466 5,466 5,466 | 
Other senate wieseesnee 4,366, 6,001 8,542 8,004 | 
Notes in circulation ... 110555 143937 144844 144239 | 
Deposits : Public iene 4006 | 2,556, 2,120 2,167 
Other liabilities...” * 1g ie 130632989 





3,097 3,063 2,989 
Gold to sight liabilities 40-" 79,59. "0% 59°3% 59: 8°, 
* Not yet available. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





_ Million ag 

Oct. | Oct. 
rr be | 6, | 13, 
stun | 38, 1939 | 1939 

444 444 
758 743, 733 

- 148 §=110 

622, 595 695 


324 374, 374 374 
65 63 





1,710) 1,890 1,979) 1,994 
68 "106 

-| 126 101 = 121 

210 = 176 

++ '50+9% 47-9% 50-5% '50-7% 


: 


| 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A's 


|S at. | Oct. | Oct. 
16, | 23, 





$ reas | 2. | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and angiich wg. | 16°01 16-03 16:03 16-03 
Other coin, ullion, &c. | 5°21) 4:53) 5-26 5-15 
| 21-11) 15-64 11-06 10-26 

mone}, London bilis | 95-05 106-24 105-22 104-65 
eid | 14-53, 18:06 19-32 19-37 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes issued ............ | 48-03) 51-02 51-52 51-52 | 


Res. pm. on gold sold 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


_ Million belgas 

~ Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. 

13, | 14 | 5, | 12, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
GE vnieaininsrcesntiions 3,275 3,634 3,632) 3,636 
Silver and other coin... | 43, 38 42) 42 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,048, 933 926 877 
Bills and securities...... | 854 927, 940 1,014 
Advances ........csesees 51 216) +176, = 153 





} 
4,700 5,446 5,447) 5,421 
-_ 2s « 


Other... | 449, 206 172, 207 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


_ Million levas 
~) Oct. | Sepe. | ‘Sept. | Oa. 
7, "30, | 


ASSETS 1938 | 1930 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold holdings ......... 2,003) 2,006 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies ... | 843 705 805 
Discounts and advances 1,188; 2,140, 2,409 2,446 
Advances to Treasury | 3,468 3,417) 3,417, 3,417 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 3,207 4,397, 4,426, 4,593 
2,869 3,206) 3,172 


3,140 
— gold to sight liab. 
and notes .......+.++ [32°0%'27-9%'26-5% 261% 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
“Oct. | Sept. | Se; Oct. 
he 7, 30 7, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ee 90; 40-90} 40-90 
Nsine bile dscoutca 13-48) “8-15, 7:37| 5-47 


10-10) 15-39 25- 10) 25-49 
Loans and advances .. 11-65) 20-95) 19-94) 15-50 
Notes in circulation 


51-20 64: 61 69-46) 66-88 

Sight dep. and current 
eccounts, of which. | 29-69| 23-50| 26-77] 22-34 
(a) Government... 16:95} 9°75 9-56 9-51 
(6) Bankers ...... 1 10: ™” 11-03) 14-32} 9-95 


























61:5% 55°7% 50°2% 52:0% 


- BANK OF FINLAND 


se eeeeeneree 








Million F. marks 
7 “Sept. | Sept. - 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
1180-8 





Gold reserve ..........++ 620-5 1182- 6 1180-9 


Foreign bills, etc. ...... 96:9 66:9, 55-9 53-3 | 


Inl. bills and home ioans|1498. 5'/1174-6 1268-5 1287-6 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 393- i 632-3, 629-0 629-2 


Notes in circulation ... |2115-7,2427-0 2547 -22552-2 


1146-0) 690-3) 561-1) 624- 2 
Cover to sight liabs. ... '75- 7% 87°" 7%: ‘85: *7%'84:5% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


| o | Sa | Se | | Oct. 


7. 
ASSETS | 1958 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold and for. exchange 3,538. 3,410) 3,423) 3,563 
State sec. in for. curr. 521) 128 128 123 
Bills discounted......... | 730, 837 839 831 
oa sese | 7,811) 12,429) 12,780 12,634 





State debt ...........0+6. 3,785 4,083 4,084 4,084 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,489 10,677 10, 612 10,347 


Dep. and current accts. | 8,617 9,983 10,301) 10,373 
Foreign exch, liabilities | 183 323) "309, 382 


BANK OF JAPAN. ree | yen 














Oct. “Sept. | Sept. 

| 15, . 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion : Gls 501-3) 501-3) 501-3, 501-3 
45:6, 46:1) 48:4 40:3 
Spec. for. exch. Pg 300-0 300-0 300-0 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 525-3) 448-3) 480°8 444-3 
Government bonds ... |1367-7,1497-1/1629-5 1726-9 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 130 . aaiee _— 218-4 
Notes issued ...........- 1929 -7\2243-5 2283-8 2240-9 
its: Government | 551-0) 511-8) 611-2; 737-0 
— Other ...... 149-4 5, 80-9 76:0 


NATIONAL BANK OF or 
“ Million dinar — 








15, 
ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 oy, | 1939 
te ities | 1,987 1,987 1,987 1,987 
Other feccign encheage 

Discounts and advances | 2,428 2,494 2,312 2,467 
Government advances | 2,385) 2,400 $2,400) 2,558 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . 8,754 9,108 9,102) 9,076 
- liabilities ......... 1,450) 1,095) | 1,474) 1 494 


Including asury credits, under Decrees Of 
dame Segeember 16, 1939. 


| 7°75| 7-75 7-75, 7-75 | 
Deposits, etc.  ......... oP -e on 89°84 88-49 | 


2,006 2,006 


141-8) 267: 4 131-7) 86:9 | 
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NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million peng 

~ Oct. Sept. | | Oct. ; Oct. 

ASSETS 1938 193 33 on 

939 | | 

Meiners 1939 1939 
Gold coinand bullion) 84:1 124-1 124-1) 124-1 
Foreign exchange . 117°2 99:7, 92:8 89-5 


Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 465°4 590-7 644°8 613-6 
Advances to Treasury : 


Long term ............ a85- 0 0es: a 4+247°4 
-Kr. exch....... 95°4 95-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 746-2 1030-01031-8 996-9 
Current accounts, and 
sight liabs. ............ 164°9 191-0 217:0 213-9 


Cash certificates......... | 66:0 99:0 93-5 93-5 
~ ¢ Includes pengé 30 millions short-term. 


BANK OF LATVIA 


Million lats 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 10, | 11, | 2, 
Assets _—| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 82:59) 97-87  97- 87) 97:87 
Silver coin ...........+4+ | 12-60 10°27, 7°14 6:59 
Foreign currency ...... | 42-34) 36°81) 31-34 29-91 
Treas. notes and change| 7:63 6°83, 6°85, 6:59 
Short-term bills......... | 52°47 62-18 62-76 61-33 


Loans against securities | 92: 80 106: 50 117-34 122-30 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 83- 18 115-91/118-59 115-37 
Deposits & current accs.. '144- 42 121-41,122-07127-81 
Government accounts | 53:56 66°03 61-93 60-92 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
OS _ Million florins 

Oct. | Oct. 

24, | 9, 16, | 23 
1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

j1481 01104:4/1112-2 

; 8-6 8-5} 10-01123-5 
16. 7| 35-2| 34-7) 33-9 
4: i 1: 6| 1: 6 1:6 


298: 3) 226: 6) 225: 9 218°0 








ans and ante 
it current account.. 





LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1014-2)1129-2 ats: 01097. 3 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 151-6.Dr.8-5 Dr.9°3) 
Other | 673-6! 290: 5) 315: 5 326- ‘8 


. Not yet available. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 

Oct. | Sept. | | Oct. | Oct. 

17, 18, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
DOOD a sisinccassnrsceceep 2:80, 2:80, 2:80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 9-12 5-30 5-63) 5°54 
Advances to State 9-44 20-37, 22-19 22-79 
Investments ............ 2:73; 3°82) 3- 71) 3-72 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............ 13-91 16-42 17: 00 17:20 





Demand liabs.: State | 3:13) 1:53 1:99 2-00 
Banks and others . 5: 72 12:67, 13:60 13-77 
Reserves to sight liabs. 52° 3% 26°4% 25 8% 25°3% 


BANK OF NORWAY 








Million ‘kroner 
ed a — 
| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
Assets | 15, | 15, | % | 16, 
Coin and bullion (gold | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


FOSETVE) .....-cccceeces | 147-7, 120-1, 120-1, 120-0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 197-4. 77°4 46°8 44:0 
Funds provisionally in | 
woe not in io. | 62°8 116-4 116°5 116-5 

orwegian and foreign | 
. | 128-8 153-8 151-6 151-6 
| 105-5, 231-9 255-3, 266-8 


.. | 454-0) 527-6 530-0 529-2 


Govt. securities 
Discounts and loans... 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . 


Deposits at sight ...... | 149-1) 136:2 105-3 112:7 
NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


| ~ Oct. | | Sept. | —_— 
2, 


1, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 a 1939 
Gold and gold exchange | 17, 974 20,297, 20,336 20,393 
earing and other for. | 

exchange..............+ 221) 1,441) 1,654) 1,856 
Commercial bills ...... L185 15,043 16,975 17,171 
Treasury bills issued | 

agnst. losses on credits) 4,803 4,601 aa 4,613 


Advances on secs. ... 939 4,569 4,731; 4,697 
State debt and adv. to | 
Treasury.............++ | 5,661) 5,583 5,583) 5,583 


Secs. and participatns. | 1,917 2,295 estas 2,398 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 35, 693 44,910 47,566) 47,977 
Other sight liabilities... | 10,441) 10,084, 6,903) 8,933 
Long-term liabilities... | 4,097 5,116) 6,218! ¢ 6,038 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million francs 
3 | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. - Oct. 
| 15, | 15, 14, 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
CD Src necedaebabe 2873°4 asis- 52419" 30a. ; 
Foreign exchange ...... | 308-1) \ 
Discounts, EBS cxscdivns | 92:3| 62-6) 86-6) 88-4 
Advances .....ccceeeeeee | 22-9) 48-1) 45-4) 46-5 
Securities ...........06+ | 94-7) 93-5) 93°9) 94:0 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1733-8'2038: shee saeee 4 
Other sight liabilities... 1635-9) 817-8| 823-1) 876-2 


N. B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication ot the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearmg, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 
notice 


PROVINCIAL 


(£ thousands) 


Ageregate from 
anuary 1 to 


Week ended 


Four weeks ended Saturday 


} 


Oct. 1, om. 30, Change Oct. 22, Oct. 21, Oct. 22, Oct. 21, 


1938" 1939 § 1938 1939. 1938 1939 
No. of working 
days :— | 2 | 2 % 6 6 250 248 
BIRMINGHAM | 6,874| 6,409 — 1-4 1,779 1,621 97,173 | 95,542 
BRADFORD ...| 2,668 3,588 +40:4 ‘687 731 32,915 36,578 
BRISTOL......... | 4814 6,130 +32:9 1,310 1,641 53,001 56,760 
Ste aeRaaeRE | 2956) 2,649 — 6-5 856 602 34,946 | 32,622 
LEICESTER 2491 | 2702 +13-2 623 697) 29,315 29,564 
LIVERPOOL |. | 19.278 | 18,880 + 2-2 5,076 4,692 217,557 205,326 
MANCHESTER | 30.885 | 35.107 +18-6 8,636 9,508 385,961 397,501 
NEWCASTLE... 5.164 4,462 — 9-8 1,397 1,449 63,101 61,873 
NOTTINGHAM 1,601 1,549 + 0-9 °464 325 20,776 19,942 
Total: 9 Towns | 76,731 | 81,476 +10-9 20,828 21,266 934,745 935,708 
DUBLIN ......... 23,599 | 21,536 — 5-8 6,512 6,038 261,813+ 254,925¢ 
LEEDS* |... 3,207... oT MR ta ARE ae 
SHEFFIELD}... | 3,114 2,013. ... 869 474 45,284) 41,157 


* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 
discontinued from September 7, 1939. $42 weeks. § On a working-day basis. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Oct. 19, Oct. 20, Oct. 21, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 


Bans rate (*cnanv % 4 % % % % % 
trom 4% . 28, 
BUREOY: centniaponcaces 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 
Market rates ot discount 
60 days’ onkrs.’Uraits 17g-115;¢ 134 15g 1916 19%8:¢6 }1o-119:¢ llg 
3 months’ do. 115;9-2 113y;9-17g 134-113j6 Lllyg = dW yg 15-1146 ly 
4 months’ do. .... 21g 115) 5-2 17g 134 134 L1lye-154 13g 


6 months’ do. ...... 2lo-25g 214 214 2 2 2 lig 
Discount Treasury Bills 


2 months’ ........ 134-17g 134 15g 1% 1%6 1129-1%6 Lig 

3 months’ ... ....... 1’. 134 121z9 15g =: 19,9 15g 196-153) 1316 
Loans—Day-to-day.. Llp-21q Llp-21q L1g-21g 1p-21q 119-214 112-214 1 

SLES 154-214  15q-21q 154-214 15q-214 154-214 154-2ly lly 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. 1 1 1 1 1 1 lp 
Discount houses at cali 1 1 1 1 1 1 lo 
PE TIRED vpcias> nonoses lly lly 1l4 1l4 ll 1lq 34 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills 


| 
Trade Bills 
Short seen 


| 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months, (6 Months 








: ensoreee meme — a 


} 


1939 | 98 od + % % % | .% 
Sept. 28 ...... | 258 } 254 | 314-31, 3lo—4 4-410 | 412-45, 
Od 3 ace 2-214 214 23, | 3 | 3lo-4 4-412 412-434 

a ae 2-214 | 219-2316 | 2lg-25;g | 234-3 | 31-4 4-41 | 419-43, 
a? Re ane 2-21, | 115; 6-2 21g | 212-258 3lo—~4 4-412 | 4lo-45, 
s 134-212 2-234 3-312 


ait aon Im1lg} 114 13g 11g 
_ J ~— — _ — 


NEW YORK 
The _ ues Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 








October 28, 1939 


; | 
Oct. 19, | ce. 20; | Gee 21, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, 








New York on 1939 1939 | 1939" 1939, 1939” 1039 
ee ee ey eo eh a Pc _ si . a = ne 
London :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Ce 
te  ceeadssocee | or td. Use vd ven t'd Unq’ : ’'d | Vast vd Ung’ Ad 
CORBES .cccccvccccesicees 4011, 4007, 
oveneeessveseee 40012 40012 4005, | 401 | 40155 4005— 
Paris, Fr. ......++.-++++++- 2-2734| 2:275g! 2: 2754 2°2712| 2-28 2:271» 
Brussels, Bel. ........-.++ 16:80 16:78 16°80 | 16 79 16°74 16:72 - 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:43 | 22:44 | 22:43 | 22 43 | 22:44 | 22-43 
Italy, Lire  .....0++00+- 5-05 5-05 5°05 | 505 | 5:05 | 5-05 
Berlin, Mark .......-..-- 40°10 40°10 40°10 | 40°10 40°10 40-10 
it GEES. * cseese 53-10 | 53-11 53-10 53-09 53°11 53°10 
nhagen, Kr......-.-- 19°32 | 19°32 19°32 | 19-32lp 19-3215 19-33 
SRA IEEE sepahodovesteccess 22:73 | 22:73 «= 22:73 | 22-7212, 22-7219| 22-73 
Stockholm, Kr. .....-.-. 23-83 23°83 23°83 23: — 23-8210 | 23-82 
Athens, Dr. ..........++++ Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d  Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d | Unga’ rd! 0-74 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 89-310 | 89-250 89-430 89-500 | 89:500 89-509 
Japan, Yer .........++-+++ 23-65 23°65 23°65 23-65 23-60 23-47 
Shanghai, $ ..............- 7°80 7°80 7°95 8-35 8-75 8-30 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate), 23°50 | 23:50 23°52 | 23°55 | 23°60 23.60 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 | 5:10 5-10 5°10 | 5:10 5:10 





EXCHANGE RATES 
_ (a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 


| Par of 
Oct. 20, Oct. 21, Oct. 23, , Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, Ox. 26, 
Londen on perf | 1939 1939 1939° 1939 ‘| 1939 1939 
New York, §  §4°80¢, 4-02-04, 4-02-04 4-02-04 02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 
do. do. ae ae. ie Mets 4: Osetf 4-045et/ 
Montreal. $... 4°8623  4°43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 43d 44s 4. 43-47 

do. do. Me 4-473etf 4-473gtf 4-473¢/ 


Paris, Fr... 124-20 176-177 176-177 176-177 i761) 176-177 176-177 
Brussels, Bear. 35 -00(a) 23-80— 23°80— 23:75- 23°80- 23:90- 23:90- 
24:00) 24:00 23°95 24°00 24:10 24:10 
Amst’d’m, Fi 12:107 7:50-57 7:50-57 7:°50-57 7:50-57 7:52-58 7-52-58 
Switzerl’d, Fr. 25-2219 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-80-95 17-80-95 
Stockh’lm, Kr. 18-159 16°70-90,16:70-90 16-70-90 ea TT 16-70-90 
Oslo, Kr. ... 18-159 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 
B. Aires, 11-45 16-90- (16:°90— 16:90— 16:°90—- 16:90- 16:90- 


___P.Peson 17-40) 17-40, 17-40 17-40)_—*217-40_——17-40 


(b) Market Rates 





pia! . Oct. 20, Oct. 21, Oct. 23, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 


Lendonon Eachem* 19399 1939'| 1939 | 1999 '| 1939 1939 
Tallinn, Bkr. | 18-159; 16* | 16* | 16* | 16* 16* 16* 
Riga, Lat 25°2210; 20l4* | 20l4* 2014* | 2014* 2014* 2014* 
Budapest, Pen. | 27°82 | 22* | 22* | 22* | 22* 22* 22* 
Kovno, Lit 48-66 | 23* | 23% | 23 23* 23* | 23* 


Copenhagen,Kr| 18-159 | | 20ip-21 | 2019-21 | 2012-21 | 2012-21 |201p-21 | 201)" 
92: ao 78-7919 | 78-7919 | 78-7912 | 78-80 | 78-80 | 78-791, 
79 41(6)| 79-41(6)| 79: 416) 79-47(b)| 79+47(b)| 79: 42(b) 

205* | 205* | 205* | 205* | 205* 


Belgrade, Din {276-32 ‘| “2058 
Sofia, Lev. ... (673-66 | 325* | 325* | 325* | 325* | 325* | 325* 
205* | 205* | 210* | 210* | 210* 


Helsingfors,Mk\193°23 | 205* 
Alexandria, Pst.| 971 | 973g—5g | 9739-5 | 973——5g 9755-5 9753-58 975g 















: 391* 391o* 3915* 391o* 3910 oF | 3910* 
Madrid, Pt. .. /25°22!2{ | 49° 1506) 40. 15(6)| 40: 15(6)| 40: 15(6)] 40: 15(6)) 40° 1506 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 {109 10912—  |109lo— | 1091p— | 1091p— — 1 091p- 

| sot nel) 510" "|| 510" S10" | 510". 

eee, ST | 1 4) a 521(b) | 521() | 521(b) | 521(6) | 52106) 
Athens, Dr.. 375 | = «535* 535* | 535° 535* 535* | 

813-8 540* | 540* | 530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 530-590 


penta. Le 
India, Rup. . T18d. 





1715jg— | 1715jg— [L715 yg— | 1TSjg— [171 5j6- |1715,6- 
lig 


1816) 18136) 181)6) 181j¢6 18116 


Kobe, Yen ... | $24 -58d./1315;,5- “13i5y6- \1315;g— [1 315; 6— 131%16— \1315,6- 
14lig 141i ¢| 14,5) 14lig¢ 1416 14li¢ 
Hongkong, $ it .. 147g-151g 147g-1519) 1475-1519)147—-15)g) 147g—15}g 1479-151 
Rio, Mil. ...... T5-899d.|  314* Sie | 3a | 3ia* 3lg* | 314* 
Valparaiso,Pes. 40 90* 90* 90* | 90* | 95* 
Lima, Sol. (e) 17-38 2219~241|2219~241p|221p~2410| 2217 241y 2219-2412/2212-25!2 
| 22-24 | 22-24 22-24 | 22-24 





Montevideo, $ |t 51d. | 22-24 hae 





Singapore, 3 t 28d 2816-516 (281 16-516 \28lig—516 1281, 6-516 281, 6—16 28116516 
Shanghai. $... |t “a | HeSls | Oeste | Me Sl2 41q-5lq | 414-514 
Bogota, Pes. 6* | 6l4 


* Sellers. ¢ Buyers. t Pease: zs unit 3 iacal Sarena § Far 8-233lsp since dollar 
devaluation on February 1, \ (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935 
(6) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices (ec) Nomi 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other paints, to a maximum of three months. 





Oct. 24, Oct. 25, | Oct. 26, 


Oct. 20, Oct! 21, | Oct. 23, 
1939 1939 1939 


London on 1939 1939 | 1939 

















New Y 
Oc. 26 Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, Oct. 18, Oct. 25, | New York, cents ...... 34p-Par | 5 Par 34p-Par | 34p-Par  34p-Par ne 
1938 1939 19391939 : 1939” 1939 Montreal, cents ......... lop~Par iap-P ere pPar lop-Par he 
%0 % % % % % Paris, francs ............ Par °e er + =" ar 
Rl ee ecg 1 i 1 1 i 1 Brussels, cents ......... 4p-Par 4p-Par 4p-Par 4p-Par | 4p-Par | Par-4d 
Time money (90 days’ mixed : Amsterdam, cents ...... U2p-Par |112p~-Par 11gp—Par 112p—Par |11,p—Par |1}2p-Par 
SEND: adiasaaactiiitasaerdsns 11g Lie 11g Llp Llp Lig Zurich, cents ............ 3p-Par | 3p-Par | oie | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Bank acceptances :— —————Selling Rates ———_____, Stockholm, Gre ......... 3p-Par | 3p-Par | | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
Non-mem--eligible,oodve. 1 2 2 1p Ig le Ps HE cas otneperoense 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 
- » ag 2 2 i 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 + 1 + | a p= Premium. d = Discount. 
Oct. si8 Oct. 25, Oct. 18, Oct. 25, Oct, 18, Oct. 25, 
GRAINS (per bushel) - Cent ed on So Sent 
RA pene = os ts METALS pez tb,)—coms oe cm aed MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.) Cents Cents 
Winnipeg. Oct. ..... 7156 oe N.Y., 5 — cases di 5-50 5-50 Cotton, Am. Mid. Me 9 
ye Dee... soe _ on lly Bast St. Louis, spor 6-50 6-50 TOR, nacaties 68712 6°47!2 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ........ 5412 5314 MISCELLANEOUS (oer to on 
ago, 0 33 . 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ..... 4210 4212 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ... 5-18 4-80 oer ee onthe Dame 1 102 
piesiiaie nite dies: Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y..smkd. sheet spot 2012 1978 
Rio, No. 7 ........... 514 Do. _ do. Nov. to Dec. 1978 
seve 12-50 12-50 Santos, No. 4... 73 Te N.Y., Cuban Cent. 
Export c.i. te Cotton N.Y.,Am. mid., spot. 9: 9: aes. coer bith eames 3-50 = 325 








lo 2512 
2-24 
6-516 
gS 14 
614" 
dollar 
1935 
minal 


is for 


t. 26, 
939 


Par 
pba 
‘ar 
> P. 
ar 
Par 
Par 
Par 


t. 25, 
939 
ents 
+19 
4712 
2 
978 
25 


October 28, 1939 


Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 
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British Railways and London Transport Board. peat 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


IND 


THE WEEK'S OES RESULTS 


Balance 


from 


Last 


| Account 





Year 
Company Ending 
Breweries and Distilleries 
Highland Distilleries ......... Aug. 31 
Massey’s Burnley Brewery... | Sept. 30 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Argentine Land & Investment} June 30 
British, &c., Plantations Tst. | Sept. 30 
N. Zealand & Australian Lnd. Mar. 31 
Iron, Coal and Stee! | 
Round Oak Steel Works June 30 
Sneyd Collieries ............... June 30 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Atkinson-Oates Motors ...... June 30 
Lucas (Joseph) ............0 Aug. 7 
Rubber 
Beau Sejour............0c0cceses June 30 
Durian Sebatang ............ Mar. 31 
Eastern Sumatra ............ June 30 
OI i ee eS June 30 
Johore Rubber Lands ...... Mar. 31 
Kuala Kubu................c000- June 30 
ee CPLMLS.) ....cccce0s. June 30 
PORE FIG ss ccdisccsscncocviena Tune 30 
PO a as June 30 
Shipping 
Liverpool and North Wales... | Sept. 30 
Shops and Stores 
Howards (Newcastle) ......... Aug. 2 
Trusts 
Gordon Selfridge Trust ...... Jan. 31 
Scottish & Dominions Trust Sept. 15 
d Broadmount Trust Sept. 14 
Other Companies 
Brett lomew (London) ...... Sept. 30 
8 rks ens GAN. sudiee Aug. 12 
tooks Wharf, etc. ............ June 30 
Dane and Hearne............ July 31 
Lapoureer, Brooks ......... June 30 | 
ghtalloys, Ltd.............+.- ae 25 
meni (Herbert) ............ uly 31 
erine Products ......... June 30 
The no Drainags eke June = 
is une 
VM a ee 30 
Fidedahvedsidnautivas June 30 
Wake and Dean... June 30 
Total Pro ts, 1 
To October $f Soe Neen 
To October 28 ‘ieee ciccapesaind 1,900 
nailtinineacea ges nc a 


£ 


45,303 
21,384 


44,588 
2,687 
14,718 


18,157] 
100,925 


114,884 
80,581 


4,842 
1,944 
6,598 
7,444 
8,456 
3,400 
2,549 
4,155 
1,866 


5,649 
4,010 





8,212 
11,740 
2,301 


8,613 
8,065 
14,433 
1,677 
26,270 
5,319 
70,367 
2,369 
197,185 
134,148 
66,470 
8,157 
3,232 


76,309 
77,372 





IAN 


Gross Receipts Be 


Aagregne Geese 


/ | 
Bee eer a a | £ for Week Receipts 
-{RISH_ RAILWAY TRAFFICS ame iar er " ae 
z "8 " ; | 1939 | +or— | 1939 + or — 
Receipts week ended | regate Gross R ~ 
| Gross poets = a | Ags nome sro eceipts | 1939 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
(£000) | (£7000) | benwa & N. Western | = Sept. 30 — $7,93,406'—1,50,515 1,65,82,308 — 18,49,303 
ila | Bengal-Nagpur ..... | 30 $28,58,000 + 2,02,322 5,07,27,136 +51,37,241 
Com Sosa meni ec tte Remon oe & CL. : et. = $30,41,000 ~ 1,08,000 6,24,23,000 — 5,13,000 
| Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total re ee a #16,12,613)— 61,773 |2-81, 28,228 + 2,21,017 
2 ag a — -¢ 10 days. +75 
Beliast & Co, Down | 4-8 0-4 2-2 | 108-6 | 18-3 126-9 
ieee j 207, 8 | ee | Mas | 19°4| 131-7 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Great Northern— | 90 | 11:5 | 20-5 | 478:6| 386-8 865-4 ee [ ot, BR cs grec 
198s seveeeneeaaeanenees | 95 13-2 | 22:7 | 485-5 | 444:2 | 929-7 Antofagasta ee 42 |Oce ; 22 Abb 530|— 12479 560,900 — 70,280 
secceesceceecessecee j j ' an ACITIC...... 4 000 73, + 
Great Southern— | 29-9 | 50-5 | 80-4 |1,588-7 |1,696-0 3,284-7 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 15 | 14) $1,837,000 — 150,000 28°597,000 1,2 obo 
1988 veesssssssssessensns | 32-Q | 62°4 | 94-4 |1,587°6 | 1,811-2 | 3,398-8 B.A. Western ...... 5 | 4| , $696,000 — 18,000) 10,431,000 + 919,000 
Siaad eenesnnnnees | a Mee ree 4 Central Argentine... | 16 | 2 $1,345,730 — 171, 1750) 31,407,350 + 4,076,200 
cnaiahiaiien — Central + 953) 2,344,748 + 142,810 
CANADIAN | gat Se * | idl {a SS5coo0l — 337,000] 73,5anb00) — 1,240 eee 
Sicsinadeanse ,854,000 — 346,000 — 1,246,000 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics, in next column) _ Nitrate ......2ceseees 40 | 15) at£6,462+ 851) 93,744 - 22,062 
ee 1939, Pee re te United of Havana... | 16 21) £19,063 + 3,678) 289,691/+ 14,522 
Canadian National 2 {Pp 2 a 5,192,453) + 562,155 157,337,017) + 13587310 + Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
Canadian Pacific... 21 __ 3,583,000 —_¢ — 63,000 117,091,000) +. +5,401,000 (d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 

















t Free of income tax. 




















(6) Absorbed £130,000 

















‘Net Profit | Appropriation | Corresponding 

After Amount mee Period Last 

Payment — Dividend Fisniteiee Year 

of or 

ee Oe ate) ee Sapeae Forward|| Net | Divi 

Interest | Amount amount!) Rate | 10D ete. Profit dend 

id a : : / —— 
ee Fe ee ae eee ee kM 

70,299| 115,602)| ... | 44,967) 30 | 28,683 41,952] 51,492) 25 
33,461}  54,845|| 7,500, 4,688 2$ | 17,572| 25, ” 34,034 Nill 
19,332| 63,920 20,538, 4 | .. | 43,382|] 24,729] 4 
1,668} 4,355||__... 722] 2% | 2,700, 933]! —_2,752| 5 

Dr. 247| — 14,471|| 33,000|_—... .. |Dr. 30,000 11,471)| 56,523, 14 
66,335 84,492) 4,350 20,438) 46 «=| «44,389 15,315,| J 19,433, 6 
69,573, 170,498 7,650, 45,000) 15 17,000, 100,848)| 74,518 173 

210,061/ 324,945 24,000 87,5191 20 15,000 198,426'| 199,012 40 

352,480 433,061|| 9.523, 194,835, 15 165,000, 63, 1703} | 319,626) 15 
4,596 9,438 483 4,151) 4:16 | 4,804 4,71 4-16 

8 a : pee Sea || 1,762} 2 

25,755| 32,353 19,645, 4°16 | 6,122) _6,586|| 49,014 8-33 
9,719] 17,163 wa a 35,000\Dr17,837|, 45,892, Nil 
1,709} 10,165 2,195, 2 ‘a 7,970|| 3,343; 24 
Seed | S| ts 
6,894 11,049||_ ... 5,520, 6 1,000, 4,529, 13,881 11 

812 2,678 i“ a 1,000, —-:1,678) | 2,917) 3 

13,275, 18,924) | 10 9,000, 5,784 10.716 10 
9,621, 13,631|| 4,200 24 6,024 1,657|| 17,260, 10 

Dr. 2,358 5,854| 3,625 = | _2,229)| 62,178, Nil 
17,913,  29,653,| 9,953 3 ieee | 15,719)| | 20,178, 3 
10,773,  13,074|| 6,188) 9} 500, 3,130||_ 11,802 94 
1,023 9,636|| ... io ee ~~ ol. Ne 
29,035} 37,100/| 780 15t 17,377 9,943)| 25,910 154 
13,870,  28,303,| 8,899 ‘i 2,700 16, 704 | 12, 206 Ni 
9,477, 11,154/|_... 10 3,250| _2,554/| on 10 
im sisel ss | (oho siasi| 409801 35° 
52,030, 57,349 |... | ? 

202,935 273,302,| 10,000 30+ 39,042 81, 7601 202, 626 b 324t 
2542)  4,911||_ ... 20 198, 2,593 42577) 20 
27,482, 224,667|| 7,200 3 | 197,530) 38,457; 3 

480, 175,628| 16,625 “ts "“. | 159,003'| 84,00 } 

on | 98,759,| 104,832| 10 
Mas 166,389 hy 05 750 8316; 20-784 40 
11,443 i ; 

28,420,  31,652)| 10,200 8 6,723 5,929 25,717, 10 

| 248,570 

228,928, 305,237/| 44,008 " | 59,489, 80,454 

230,389, 307,761)| 44,202 es | 59,917, 81,626|| 250,290 
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| 4 i 4 
eae 7 | 110 102 Stocks 103 i 4 ML : 88/3 te #10 6 fs Trusts she ; 6 8 
oo 5% 1946 10312 | 2ig 4 | glo-Amer. Deb... ‘1/3|5 0 
aise, 1948-58 | tras 6 Celtic Ord. ... 3/814 0 
SM | 202 | ittte | ite LCC. 3% reg eo ee | a Bt. Assets Trust 5)= 3 |6 5 0 
ie |: | ha "2, | BEES seal Be lam oie Siero He 
mi ze 93%6 | Middx. 312 }516 2) ig | 7 10 ¢ Debenture “T1617 2: 
05% | 9455 | 102%°| 95 | 77 | a ? | 15/1t2| 5/9 6 6b For. Amer. &¢., “1 |¢u 3 
10554 | Forei Stg. Bds. 612 os. 0 Of| 2149 2196 —5 0 0 
i 7334 <*> 1530 3% 55 || 45 +3 8 14 6) “Go, gn, 4126 Trust Def. ... vs ¢ 31 
96 lp 78 | Sle 51 — 41p% se teTe 592 16's 15 oa Gm) o 175 * ; ee Inv. 10/- lop ‘ 
"| 38 || ose | 34 Bulgaria 7p taiy | +1 15 10 ov, 223 . 2iea ot. es - 168 6 
8 aoe sees... Fos | - | T5%6 812 os 16 2 
3 31 | att 612 = ile se (1929) } 1812 | See 2371, = 775) 5 | Metropolitan Trust. +h 6 . 
37g i" | ion | 8 China 3% (1912) | ess lan i¢ ome | as :. oe [OY 
oni oy (lose 2312 Do, 5% (19 a ca ee | Ss 4% Trustees Corp. Ord. 
6012 ~~ 35l2 | 23 Czecho- a 7p | 47 6 5 Oe AC 140, a United Stat a 
T3le 20 72 9415 Denmark © «« 9 eee | ? 195 17212 6 6 T &c. aia 9 3 0 
| be S| dear meet. | | 5 Bu) 180 | 160 eS Af ise ‘S0|4 8 ot 
ae Se 1 aon aaah Ua. 3% Sk aie Sen 221 18 6 
= Ole yt 4 Ber youre Lan “3% 18 | + 42 30 O Oh 1313 ¢ oa 300 
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1 
Philips (Godt )£1 
inchin Jol rey) £ 


- COVSOGZALS a 


TateandLyle {1 ... 
Tilling, Thos. {1 ... 
Ib. . Ord. él 

Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
T Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1 ... 
United Molasses 6/8 
W’llpapr Mfrs. 
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Woolworth 5/-. 
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W. Witwatersrand o/-| 
Wiluna Gold £1....... 


NEW ISSUE PRICES 


‘Issue | Oct 25, 
| 19 






| price 


{| 
— 359 IN. Zeal. 312% 99 


+114 | 334% Deb.... 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


and Unit Trusts Association 
ude certain closed trusts) 



























_ 









98 


82-87 
4/3~5/3 
75-95 


9354 
91-95 





} Oct. 25 
. Name and Group| 1939 
Keystone......... 10/9 xd bid 
|| Keystone 9/3 bid 
|| Keystone Flex 11/6-13/- 
'|\Keystone Cons... 10/9-12/3 
KeystoneGld. Cts , 10/7 
British General , 
Brit. Gen. “C” | 11/3xdbid | +6d 
Rubber & Tin... | 10d.-I/Ixd | 
Brit. & his 14/9 bid 
ity ..... 4/6 bid 
Allied i 
Amer. Indus. eee 21/6-23/-xd | 
rit. Ind. Ist... , 12/3-13/9 
Do. © 11/3-12/9 
Do. 3rd ... 10/9-12/3xd 
Do. 4th ... 12/--13/6 
Blec. Inds. ...... 13/6-15/- 
Metals & Mins. 11/6-13/- 
Cum. Invest. ... 14/6-16/- 
Brit.Bmp.1 14/— bid 
ist unit - 
Producers ....... 66-7 Sud 
Domestic ....... 5 3-6/- 
Deo. Ser 5663 
Deo. Pieoey 7 3-6,- 
in Prov. “ A” 184-176 
De “8” 10/--12/- 
De. Reserves il/3-13- 
Selective “ A” 10°9 bad 
De *8 13/3 bad 
fru T rare 10/3 bad 
Ins & Pin 10 10-4 
“~—. tnd A ts 
— ; i 
-“<. = "x. i2%-134 
bow Squier oe ®- 17 Gud 
trewer 1h --i2es 
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< 19 3-14M 
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tHe bBCUUNUMIOI 


Uctober 28, 1939 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended October 21, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was {21,328,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of { 18,702,000, 
issues of £13,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £253,000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £241,730,000, against 
£182,981,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ; 


pre ~~ Receipts into the Exchequer _ 











Seen 
Esti- | April 1,' | April 1,) Week | Week 
Revenue | mate, |1938, to 1939, tol ended | ended 
1939-40)Oct. 22, Oct. ‘21, |Oct. 22, Oct.21, 
(db) 1938 | 1939 = — | 1939 
| 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE | i 
Income Tax | 390,000 71,794 60,019 3,339) 2,009 
Sur-tax...... 70,000, 9, 130 9,550 240 
Estate, etc., 

Duties . 75,500) 41 one 43,740' 1,270) 1,520 
Stamps...... 17 10,230 9,630' 150) 700 
Madi Paessess 25, 8,500) 13,680 650 690 
Other Ini 

Revenue | 

Duties 1,250 650, 400 60 10 








578,750) 141,804 137,019, 5,699) 5,169 












Customs 239,600) 126,884 149 243) 4,366) 6,132 
Excise ...... 132,850 65,700 72, 0510) 6,680) 8,370 
Total Cust 

and , 192, nee 221,753) ben atee 14,502 


7,490) anne 





oo | | 
13330, “630 “650 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans| 5,000, 4,056 3,490 94 ... 
Misc. Rec. a 6,809} 9,696 3,136 "757 
Total Ord. | 
Rev. ...... 995,1 pase 385,123, 21,725) 21,328 
P.O. and 
B’dcasting | 83,449) iid 42,896, 750 950 





ove ee 402,349 ana 22,475) 22,278 





"aaaad a out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
_ & thousands) 


pout 11 Aces af Week | Week 
mate, is to 1939, to) ended | ended 
19 Oct. 22, "21, \Oct.22, ‘Oct.21, 















(6) | 1938 | 1939 tt hex 1936 | 1939 

ExPENnb. | + 8 
Int. & Man. ls 

of Nt. Dt. | 230,000) 131,639 137, 116 1,205! 5,052 | 
Pays. to N i | 

- | 10,000, 3,969 3,961. Saleen 

Other Cons. Gsen | 

Fund Ser. ! 7,200) 1,654 3,684 bide 

Total ... 247,200 |137,262| 144,761! 1,205| 5,052 
Sup. Serv (a) 1183711 | 402,552 476,138 11,481) 13,650 

loans* ... 1686141| 402,55 990,988 | 20,050 
Total Ord. 


on Expend.... 1430911 lesen sc a 18,702 
pg sah 502,430 | 125,250 | 13,000 


a 
Peon 83,449 39,810 42,896 “J 950 


Touts. 1 sis 1514360) ) 579,624 1624 663,795 13,436 19,652 
Services, after addition of issues 
Defence Usan Act” emi (a) i igen ot iene eater 
500 millions Vote of 
Seana sp et ae and other 
ert aus estimated saving in 
ior changes i 
ie slowing 











Exchequer balances b 
£1 oor: 10 £273,094, athee ependienn 
for ee soak week (as shown in the next column) 
raised the gross Debt by 
£11,548,000 to about £8,533 millions, 





Finance 


excluding “other capital liabilities,” and 
not allowing for issues to sinking funds 
since April 1, 1939. 


Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 
(£ thousands) 
Treasury bills...... 15,158 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 3,660 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 50 


15,208 3,660 | 





OrnHer Issurs 
P.O. and Teleg. (Money) Acts .......+..+ 400 
N. Atlantic Shipping ..................0ssse000+ 62 
Anglo-Turkish Arms Credit .................. 20 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ..............0++. 277 
759 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS | 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to October 21, 
shown below :— 

(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 620,899 | Ord. 
Issues under Def. 
Loan Acts...... 123,250 


Rev 
Gross borr. 370,540 
Less— 
Misc. Issues (net) 5,326 


Sinking fds. 5,953 

















Inc. in blces. ... * 234 Net borrowing ... 364,587 | 
749,709 749,709 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
({ millions) 
7 | ee | | 
° Advances | Total | py 
Date Rees ‘Float- oe 
| Bank | ing | 
Ten- | T. Public; of | Debt | Assets 
der | ene Eng- | 
1938 | | land | | 
Oc. 22 1 5360/3793 40-4] . | 946-7) 420-7 
July 15 ‘seat adel 43-1 |1099-8| 605-8 
9 | 4990 | 558-1 | 43-1 + {1100-2} 601-2 
‘ |504-0' 564-9) 46-3 (1115-2 611-2 
Aug. 5 (510-0 568-5) 46-9 | |1125-4) 615-4 
a | 510-0 | 570-7, 45-5 | (1126-2 616-2 
» 19 |510-0/ 570-1) 47-5 | (1127-6 617-6 
» 26 510-0 | 583-1) 45-3 | (1138-4 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 | 618-3) 49-2 | \1167-°5| 667-5 
» 9 | 495-0/ 633-3. 47-9 | 4-7 |1180-9) 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0 652-1) 50-5 \1202-6) 702-6 
» 23 | 505-0 | 663-7| 47-5 11216-2 701-2 
» 30 |510°0'676-8 49-1 |1235-9, 725-9 
Oct, 7 |518-0 703-1) 47-3 11268-4| 750-4 
» 14 /|531-0 699-8) 52-6 |1283-4) 752-4 
» 21 |546-0,699-9! 49-0 °". |1204-91 748-9 
vnaes BILLS 
P . _ 1 millions) — ee ain 
Amount a 
Date of | — | Average | Allotted 
Tender b Ras | at. 
Offered a Allotted|  % | a 
st Te Sanit Beit eee Stud Rate 
1938 ’ ' a hoa 
Oct, 21 | 40:0 77:3 | 38-0 13 8-91) 44 
July 14 | 35-0 | 64:5 | 35-0 115 8-99 51 
» 21 | 35-0 | 68-6 | 35-0 14 8-61) 39 
| 40-0 | 73-8 | 36-0 14 4:08 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 | 67°9 | 30:0 13 7:9; 21 
» 11 | 30-0 | 58-6 | 30-0 |14 0-7| 39 
» 18, 30:0 | 63:1 | 30:0 15 7-39, 28 
. m4 30-0 | 50-4 | 30-0 74 5-44 “4 
Sept. 1 | 40-0 | 56:3 | 40-0 '74 3-48 59 
» 8) 50-0 60:2 | 50-0 |72 0-98) 94 
» 15 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 !71 1-12) 47 
» 22| 55°0 | 86:5 | 55-0 66 1-25) 100 
» 29) 55:0 | 96:3 | 55-0 48 9-83 45 
Oct. 6 | 50-0 | 97-0 | 50-0 42 6-63| 52 
» 13 | 50-0 /103-0 | 50-0 40 8-28 24 
_» 20 50:0 | 98-2 | 50-0 34 3-39! 59 
On October 20th applications at £99 lls. 4d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, "Tuesday, 
WwW >» Thursda Friday of following w 
were accepted as to about 59 per cent. of the emmam 
Aplications nd gpplications at higher prices full. 
A at lls. 6d. for bills to be for 
Treacy elie ae wed in full £55°0 mi of 


reasury bills are being offered on 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Aro 
ES ae ae 
. 8, 1938......... 24,832,798 | 18,624,598 
Oct. 7, 1939... 856, 
veg 21,475,168 | 
1938......... 631,986 473,990 
Sept. 30, 1939 ...... 
Sent ae 377,943 283,458 


1939, are | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 25th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In circultn. 527,137,342 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities 565,692,750 
partment 53,047,671 | Other Sects. 2,933,053 
ilver Coin 359,097 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
TE bésees 185,013 
580,185,013 580,185,013 


ae: 385,122 _ 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props. Capital 14, hs, 000 | Govt. Sects. 106,041,164 
Rest 





canine 06 3, 184, 367 | Other watt 3 3 
Public Deps.* 12,574, "232 Discs., etc... 4,639,507 
— Securities... 21,698,755 
Other Deps. : — 
Bankers ... 116,761,200 26,338,262 
| Other Accts. 39,242, 137 | Notes......... 53,047,671 
wae Gold & Silver 
156,003,337 | Coin ...... 887,839 
186,314,936 186,314,936 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


| sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


| THE ,WEEK’S CHANGES 


| ({ thousands) 
Comp: ed with 
& Amt. | a 
Both Departments (Oct. an Last Last 
i 1939 | Week Year 





~ COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation . 














1,563 4+ 375305 
1,416 + 483 
1,581) + 2912 


97 + 
64 - 326703 


Deposits : Public... 565| — 12,464 
Bankers’ 316|+ 16,340 
Others......... 707\+ 3,741 
| Total outside liabilities . — 1,591) ¢ 52,273 
le Capital and rest .......... + 24 57 


securities pepeoesceene 
| Silver coin =o issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
| Res. of notes & coin in 
co reserve 6}+ 3,242 + 8,641 
| Proportion of reserve to 
| outside li 
| 


____ & millions) eg 
| | 1938 1939 
| | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 26 4 1 | 18 25 
Issue Dept.: | enh mse 
| “Notes in circ. | 482-5! 538-7 535-01 530-3! 527:1 
| Tae oo 5-1) 08 53-0 
| ing me 9 41- 
Govt. debt 
securities .... | 199-8 576: 7 576: ‘8 576. 8 576-7 
Other secs. ... 0-1 9) 4 
Silver coin .... an ¢ 0. 2 03 0-4 
Gold, valued °. ; 185-0 
| at s. per f. 02. aa 96 168. 00 168: rae 900,168: 00 
| Public 25-0) 15-3 oa 12-0} 126 
| Bankers 109° 3 106: 116" 3 116-4 116°8 
| Others . 39:2 
otal 10:3 162-3 167-3 1 128-91 158-6 
0 
6 


107-6 1136 d 114-3 107-5) 1 106° 
2) 2-4 ‘ 


6 22-3) 21-7 33 21°7 
2 138-3| 139- : 124-0, 122°3 


45-3) 42-1| 45-9} 50-7 539 
| 
8-1) 3-9 tia 30-3, 31-9 


debt is £11,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


The latest return of Bank of Turkey 
pan ar in The Beonomist FP’ ieocenber 9th | 
Rewhsbank, of Cnet Ss Senna, | a 
national Settlements 


ber 14th; Argentina, Ccaade, bevpi. —. rap, Jove 


Luhuania, South Africa 


ber lie 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
rae S's 
2 U.S.P.R. Banks Oct. 
RESOURCES 2 | ak. a8 26, 
ese Meee ibs 1939 


Gold certifs. on hand 


and due from Treas. Hr 14,657 14,769 14,804 


otal reserves $40, 15,003 15,111) 15,157 
z “$0. 339 "332 344 
Total bills discounted 7 6 

bt. in open mkt.... | 1 : 1| nil 
Total bills on hand ... 8 6 6 
Industrial advances ... 15 12 12 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,748) 2,736 
Total bills and secs.... | 2,587| 2,822 2,766 2,753 
Total resources ........+ 30) 18,603 18,814) 18,708 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,684 4,756) 4,744 
¢ of excess mr. 


. | 3,280) 5,330 5,510) 5,530 








bank reserve account | 8,740) 11,621 11,907} 11,950 
Govt. deposits ......++. 584) 552 349) 326 
Total deposits ......... 9,698) 12,945 12,954) 12,968 
Cap.paidinandsurplus) 309) 312 312) 312 
Total liabilities ......... 14,930) 18,603 18,814) 18,708 
Reserve to deps. and | | 

F.R. notes ..........+. '83-2%|85-1% 85-3%'85-6% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
TREASURY Comin | 
M gold rm Linea 16,925 16,997) 17,039 

onetary st tee J | 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 

ii akadeapenese 2,749} 2,914 2,927) 2,929 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation 6,654) 7,238 7,330) 7,302 
—: cash and 





s. | 3,351) 2,812 2,565' 2,556 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 

Oct. | Sept. 
& 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... |4944-0'7153-7/7217: 17215-7 
Total ills discounted 2-1 2-65 1:7; #+1:8 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 0-2; #O-2 O-8 nil 


815-4) 848-6) 870-9) 866-2 
821-4) 853-5) 874-8) 870-0 


bank reserve account |4409-0'6275 -5|6399-016404-9 
"Aaa ees 87: sabes 90:2% |89-9% | wah. 0% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Oct. | Oct.” 
| 3 











| Oct. —_ 
Asses | 1938 Be 1939 | Be 1949 | 1939 
Loans, total ...sssssee 8,240, 8 8,350, 8,375 


teseswencees | 12,949 es 14,069) 14,125 


Reserve banks ...... 9,368, 9,794) 9,826 
Due from domestic bis. i$ 2379| 2813 3018] 3034 


“ .. | 15,396 18,040 18,333) 18,306 
TO siento ei » | 5,175| 5,235, 5,231 5,236 
Ua" Govsccasas 578} 540 540 

_Tnter-bank ..........., | 6,474) 8,058) 8,420 8,596 


_BANK OF aren francs — 





1938 25, | 3 1939 | 1939 is | 1939 


Assets 
ttt cma emda tao Gt 
Bought abroad’ | "725 3189 32% 632 


3,681 3,604 
1575 mat 317 


10,000 10, 000 10,000 


Advances on securities 3,828 
Lay day advances... 1,135) 
out | 


Cproonaf oe Bee 
Proerovisional ...... 48,1 








fone 20,577, 20,473 20,473 
Neyo tat oe 1,000 —” 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,570 5.466 5,466 5,466 
Cnet eset spear | 4366) 6,001 8,542 8,004 
Notes in circulation ... 110555 143937 144844 144239 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,556 2,120 2,167 
tabi private ‘ | 223478 18,106| 16,802 16,077 
Galt © pki 3,097) 3,006, 3,063 2,989 
(to sight liabilities 40-'7% '59-0% 59°3% 59°8% 


* Not yet available. 


‘RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
— ae 


— 13, 
he 1989 | 1939 | 1939 
444 444 444 





68 102) 104 
126 101 121, 130 
224, 210 . 176 
liabilit 
abilities essen 50°9% 47-9% 50-59% 50-7% 


THE ECONOMIS;: 


Oa - Oc Oct 

a4. . 16, 234, 

Asanis 19m 610% (O18 Ole 
Gold and i = 16-01 16 05 16 O08 le OF 
Other coin, ec. 521 453 S28) 415 
fas meaner, tendon 21-11 15-64 11-06 10 26 


Treas. bills 95 05 106 24105 22 104 65 
Discounts and advances 14°53 16 06 19 32 19 97 


Notes issued 48:03 51-02 51-52 51-52 
Res. pm. on gold sold 77 775 #%775 #=%7-75 
saeenees 89 50 91 35 88 84 88-49 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million bel 


| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
13, 14, 5, 12, 
| 1938 1939 | 1939 = 1939 





ASSETS 
0 even 3,275 3,634 3,632 3,636 
Silver and other coin... | 43 38 one 42 
Poreign exchange, etc. 1,048 933 877 
Bills and securities...... | 854 927 Hrs 1,014 
Advances ............05: | 51 216 176 153 
Notes in circulation | 4,700 5,446 taia 5,42 
i. | 5,446 421 
Deposits : Govt. ...... an ae 
Other |... | 449, 206 «172| 207 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
ary Oct. Sept. || Sept. | Oct. 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 193 
1939 | 1939 
Gold holdings ......... 2,003 2,006 2,006, 2; 
Balances abroad p sae 
foreign currencies . 744 843 705 805 


Discounts and advances 1,188 2,140, 2,409 2,446 
Advances to Treasury | 3,468) 3,417 3,417, 3,417 
LIABILITIES 


es in circulation ... | 3,207 4,397 4,426 4,593 
Siohe lisbo and deposits; 3,140} 2,869) 3,206) 3,172 
—- gold to sight liab. 

265%, '26-1% 


notes ...... yossees 32:0%'27-9%! 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million cal 
Sept. ; Oct.- 
7% | 3 | 7 
ASSETS se 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion) 34-29, 40-90) 40-90) 40-90 








Net f exchange 15-48 8-15) 7:37| 5:47 

Home bills discounted | 10-10) 15:39) 25-10) 25-49 

Loans and advances... | 11:65) a 19-94) 15-50 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 69-46 66°88 


vedas 64°61 


29-69) 23: 50 26-77) 22°34 
16-95) 9:75 9:56, 9-51 
10-57| 11-03) 14-32) 9-95 


current 
Sai sseree (61°5%/55°7% 50°2% 520% 
- BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
Oct. , Sept. Lak 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 20-5 1182-6'1180-9'1180-8 
ees 2079. 1/2047 -0 1860-2 1833-4 
oreign bills, etc. ...... 


reign b 96°9| 66: 
Inl. bills and home loans/1498 -5/1174-6 1268 -5 1287-6 
Finnish & foreign bonds! 393-1) 632-3) an 629-2 


LIABILITIES 
Notes oo eee - vee (2115 -7\2427 -0 2547-2 2552-2 
Sight deposits : Govt. 141-8) 267-4, 131-7) 86-9 


146-0) 690-3) 561- 1) 624-2 
Cover to sight liabs. ... '75 





Oct.” 





11 
++ '75*7% |87-7% 85 -7% 845% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
SNE a glee ee t. - | Soe | Sep | | Oct. 


or 

ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and for. exchange | 3,538) 3,410) 3,423) 3,563 
State sec. in for. curr. 521 128, 128, 123 





Bilis discounted......... 730, 837, +839 831 
Advances .........ss000 | 7,811) 12,429| 12,780, 12,634 
State debt ...........00+ 3,785| 4,083, 4,084 4,084 


| 
on ... | 7,489 10,677) 10,612 10,347 
Dep. and current accts. 8,617 9,983 10,301! 10,373 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 183 323' 309 309) i 382 


__ BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen _ 





Oct. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

15, 19, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
Other | 45:6) 46-1) 48:4) 40-3 
Spec. for. exch. fund... | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 525-3) 448-3, 480°8 444:3 
Government w+» [1367-71497 -1/1629-5 1726-9 
Agencies’ accounts ss ty _ 218-4 
Notes issued ............ 929 -7\2243-5 2283-8 2240-9 
Deposits : Government | 551-0) 511-8) 611-2) 737-0 
Other ...... 149-4 84:5) 80°9| 76:0 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million di 


ae —_ : Sept. | Oct. | Oct.” 





's 8, 15, 
| 5 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 
BD uiasprccciscesees seco ee a a 4 at 
Other foreign exchange 

Discounts and ad 2,428] 2,494) 2,512) 2,467 

Government advances | ¢2,385| $2,400) +2, $2,558 

ia eens | 8,754) 9,108, 9,102) 9,076 

Sei ‘veosanes 1,450! 1,095) 1,474) 1,494 

+ Including Tr ury credits, under Decrees Of 
acon 24 an: Saquanbat 16, 1939. 


9 55-9, 53-3 | 





sentecnirtei italiana ARE tA eT RA 


153 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


Milhon peng» 
tha “T" ea Oca 
is 7 4 
Asarrs iv% io” ow ew 
(roid com end bullion 4 i i241 ids im i 


OfeID Ca nang i?y2 & af «Ss 
inl. ble, ons, & ecm. 465 4 500 7 644 ® G18 6 


Advances to T reasury 


x term 195 07246 74247 47247 4 
Kr exch S484 O84 
LiapiLiries 


Notes in circulation 
Current accounts, and 


onfent 
ceruficates 
t Includes pengo 30 millions short-term. 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


| S= my Oct. Oct. 
| & 9, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 82:59 97-87 97°87 97-87 
Silver coin wahesseccestace 12:60 10:27| 7:14 6-59 
| 42°34 36-81) 31°34 29:91 


Short-term bills......... | 52-47 62:18 62-76 61-33 
Loans against securities | 92: wae — 4 122-30 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. | 83- 18'115- 911118- 59 115-37 
Deposits & current accs. 1144-42 121-41/122-07 127-81 


Government accounts | 53-56 66:03 61-93 60-92 


746 2108 01031 8 96 @ 


1649 191-0 217 06 213-0 
oOo WMO 935 O85 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Web Ss Nis Million florins 
aE ee en a Oct. , Oct. 


24, 9, 16, 23, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 





Gold Secechisitseaseeecdon 1481:01104'41112:2') 553.5 
IED sececorsecensscevases 18-6] 8-5| 10-0 
creme Oia, one hubecessns 2 *. 6 16 33-9 
oreign bills ............ . “6 16 
Loans and te 
in current account... | 298-3) 226: 6 225- 5 218-0 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 1014-2'1129- 21111: 01097 3 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 151°6.Dr.8-5.Dr.9-3,  * 
Other ...... | 673-6! 290-5) 315-5) 326-8 





* Not 3 yet available. 


RESERVE —— OF NEW ZEALAND 








Million £N.Z.’s 

“Oct. | Sept. | “Oct. | Oct. 

| 17, 18, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 1939 
AOD crnisnapicreicecesnes | 2-80 2-80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 9-12 5°30, 5-63 5:54 
Advances to State 9-44 20:37, 22:19, 22:79 
Investments ............ 2: 73 3: $2, 3°71; 3-72 

LiaBILIT: 

Bank Notes ............ 13- 91) 16- PA 17-00, 17-20 
Demand liabs.: State | 3-13) 1:53) 1:99 2:00 
Banks and others . 5-72 12:67, 13:60 13-77 





Reserves to sight liabs. 52° 3% 26°4%) (25: 8%'25°3% 





BANK OF NORWAY 





Million kroner 
iar calieapeataad a oennsem 
| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
ASSETS | is | 13 | 7 | 6 
om one bullion (gold | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


WD ss ccicdcdssscces 147-7; 120-1 120-1) 120-0 

Bal. 2 abroad & for. bills | 197-4 77:4 46:8 44:0 
Funds provisionally in 

62'8) 116°4 116°5 116°5 


gold, not in gold res. | 
Norwegian and foreign | | 
Govt. securities ... | 128-8) 153-8 151-6 151°6 
Discounts and loans .. | 105- 5, 231-9 255-3 266-8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 454: 0] 527- 6 530-0 529-2 
Deposits at sight ...... | 149-1) 136-2 105-3 112-7 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


Million lei 
_ So | 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and gold exchange 17,974 20,297) 20,336 20,393 
Clearing and other for. | 
exchange............... 1,221, 1,441 1,654 1,856 
Commercial bills ...... 113195, 15, ,043 16,975| 17,171 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst. losses on credits 4,803 4,601 4,612) 4,613 
Advances on secs, ... | ‘939 4,569 4,731) 4,697 
| 
| 


Sept. | Sept. 
23, | 30, 


State debt and adv. to 
Treasury............0++ 5,601 5,583 5,583 5,583 


Secs. and participatns. 1,917 2,295 2,402 2,398 


LIABILITIES 
eae: in circulation ... | 35,693 44,910 47, 566. 47,977 
Other sight liabilities... | 10,441) 10,084; 8,903) 8,933 


Long-term liabilities... | 4,097 5,116 6,218! 6,038 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs Eas ; 
eh | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 


| 25, | 15 | % | 1% 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


ASSETS 
WE cssacnavkins 2873°4 2419: 49 -528t8: 3)2426- 3 
Foreign exchange ...... | 308-1) 286 
Sieeseme, WEES cessucese | 92-3| 62:6) 86°6) 88-4 
Advances .....:.0002r0e5 | 22-9) 48-1) 45-4) 46-5 
Securities ............+++ | 94:7 93°5, 93:9 94:0 


ABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1733-8'2038-2 2043-3 2014-4 
Other sight liabilities... |1635-9| 817-8) 823-1) 876°2 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 
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Publication ot the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 


discontinued from September 7, 1939. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 





Cleenng, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 
notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
& thousands)» 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Four weeks ended Saturday January 1 to 
Oct. 1, Sept. 30, Change e at Oct. 21, Oct. 22, | Oct. 21, 
1938 1939 one 1939 1938 1939 
No. of working 
BIRMINGHAM |_6,874 6,409 — 1-4 1,779 1,621 97,173 95,542 
BRADFORD ... | 2,668 3,588 +40-4 687 731 32,915 36,578 | 
BRISTOL......... | 4,814 6,130 +32°9 1,310 1,641 53,001 56,760 
Ms! : eienidanenal 2,956 2,649 — 6°5 856 602 34,946 32,622 
LEICESTER 2,491 2,702 +13-2 623 697 29,315 29,564 
LIVERPOOL | 19,278 | 18,880 + 2:2 5,076 4,692 217,557 205,326 
MANCHESTER 30,885 | 35,107 +18-6 8,636 9,508 385,961 397,501 
NEWCASTLE.. 5,164 4,462 — 9-8 1,397 1,449 63,101 61,873 
NOTTINGHAM 1,601 | 1,549 + 0-9 404 325 | 20,776 19,942 
Total: 9 Towns 76,731 81,476 +10-9 20,828 21,266 934,745 935,708 
a 8 23,599 21,536 — 5-8 6,512 6,038 261,813¢ 254,925t¢ 
EE” seardcene 3,207 oie en 1,103 ven 40,079 je 
SHEFFIELD... 3,114 2,013 “os 869 474 45,284 41,157 


* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 


+ 42 weeks. § On a working-day basis. 


MONEY RATES | 
LONDON 


Oct. 19, Oct. 20, Oct. 21, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 











THE ECONOMIST 


October 28, 1939 


Oct. 19, | Oct iA dali 








| Oct. 23, Oct. 24, 
New York on 1039” | 1939""| 1930" 1939 | 1939 2m 
j 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | 
60 dayS  seseseesseereee Care “are Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d » Unq’t’d Unt, 
Cables ......cecesseeeees | 401 | 4011, 402 400", 
Demand .......+.++++++ 1005 40058 401 | 4015, 4005¢ 
Paris, Fr. ......00.00++-00: 2:2 2: 22h 2:2754| 2:2712| 2-28 2:27 
Brussels, Bel. .......-+++ 16-80 16 16°80 16 79 | 16°74 | 16-72 ° 
Switzerland, Fr. .......-- 22:43 | 22: ia 22°43 | 22 43 | 22-44 | 22-43 
Italy, Lire .......0.s0++- 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 505 | 5:05 5-05 
Berlin, Mark ..........+- 40:10 40°10 40°10 | 40°10 | 40:10 | 40-10 
Amsterdam, gidr. ...... 53-10 | 53-11 = 53-10 | 53-09 | 53-11 | 53-19 
nhagen, 19-32 | 19-32 19:32 | 19-3219 19-321) 39.33 
EE viatncinsnsioarns 22:73 | 22°73 «22-73 «| 22-7212; 22-7219 | 22.73 
Stockholm, Kr. ....+-+-. 23°83 | 23-83 23-83 | 23- 8219 23-821, | 23-82 
Athens, Dr. .........++++++ Ung’t’d | Unq’t’'d  Ung’t’'d  Ungq’t’d | Una’r’d| 0-74 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 89-310 | 89°250 89:430 89-500 | 89-500 89-509 
| Japan, Yer .......0.0000- 23:65 | 23°65 23°65 | 23-65 23:60 | 23-47 
ae PRES 7°80 7°80 7:95 8-35 8-75 8-30 
| B. Aires, Pso, (mkt. rate) 23°50 23°50 23-52 23°55 23:60 23.60 
| Brazil, Milreis ............ 10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 “5249 


EXCHANGE RATES 
_ (a) Rates fixed by Bank - f England 
































| Par of | 
Oct. 20, “Oct. 21, Oct. 23, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
London on sper f | 1939 1939 1939) 1939 | 1939 4939 
} 
New York, 3 §4°80¢,  4:02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 ‘ as 4-02-04 4-02-04 
do. do. avs OMetl 4: Ares '4 4: 043etf 
Montreal, $...  4°8623 4: 43-47, 4-43-47 4: 43-47 + 43-4 443-47 
do. do. ik 4:-4739t : ATSetf 4-4735t/ 
Paris, Fr - 124-20 176-177 176-177 176-177 176-177 | 176-177 176-177 
Brusseis, Bex. 35-00(a) 23- e 23:80—- 23-°75- 23-80— (23:90- 23-%- 
4-00 24:00 23°95 24:00 24:10 24-10 
Amst’d’m, Fi 12/107 7: 3057 7:50-57 7-50-57 7-50-57 7:°52-58 7-52-58 
Switzerl’d, Fr. 25-221 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-78-93 17-80-95 17-80-95 
| 
Stockh’Im, Kr. 18-159 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 ae 16-70-90 
Oslo, Kr. 18-159 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 
B. Aires, 11°45 16:°90- 16°90- 16:90—- 16°90- \16-90- 16 -90- 
__©. Peore | 17-40) 17-40, 17-40_17-40)_—17-40__—17-40 
(b) Market Rates ‘ 
| 
Par ot 
Oct. 20, On. 3. Oct. 23, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
London on a 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
ave | Tallinn, Ekr. | 18-159; 16* | 16* | 16* 16* 16* 16* 
2 3 Es J . % 8 4 Riga, Lats. ... | 25:22l2| 2014* | 2014* | 2014* | 2014* 2014* 2014* 
ana fate “nang o 10 ° o ° ° o } Budapest, Pen. | 27°82 | 22* | @2* 22* |} 22* 22* 22* 
trom 4% . 28, | Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 | 23* i | @3* 23* re ey 
IGBDY. .cnsceciesersae 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 Copenhagen,Kr| 18-159 | 2012-21 | 2012-21) 2019-21 | 2012-21 [2012-21 | -t. 
Market rates of dis-vunt 7 Milan. Lr. 92-46/ | 78-79! | 3e-Folp | 78-7912 | 78-80 78-80 | 78 
60 days’ bnkrs.’draits 17g-15)6 154 158 1% = 1%6 = D1e-11%6 = Lg ion, | 79° a4 , 79: 9-41(6) 79: 9-418) 79 -47(b)| 79°47(b), 79: © b 
3 months’ do. L15)g-2 1139-178 15g-L3jg = 11146 Lilt 15g-11lig 11g Belgrade, Din [276-32 205* 205* | 205* 
4 months’ do. .... Zig = L15jg-2 | 1% 154 13g L1jn-15g 138 So + «+» 673-66 505 3058 sos 325* 325* | 325* 
6 months’ do. ...... 2lp-25g 214 214 2 2 2 Lig Helsingfors,Mk\193-23 | 205* | 205* | 205* | 210* | 210* | 210* 
Discount Treasury Bills Alexandria, Pst.; 9712 | 975g—5g | 9739-5 | 973g—5g 9755-5 975g—5g (975g 
2 months’ PETIT 134-17g 134 15g 1%Q6 1%6 (112-1%6 Lig le 3915* 39108 391o* a 39lp* | 3919 
IE chisisnccated 17 134 12159 153 19%6-15g 196-153 9 13;6 Madrid, Pt. ... 25°22 of 40- 13(6)| 40 150) 40- 15(b)| 40 0) 40: 15(b)| 40° 15(6) 
Loans—Day-to-day... 119-214 Llo-21q  Llo-21q Llp-21q 11p-21q 119-214 1 Lisbon, +g 110 |1091,— {1 10915— 10919— | 1091p- 
OEE ccnci vnc. ccsvenee 154-214  154-21q | 15q-214 | 15g-214 154-214 154g-21g) 11g 111) att ae 711 111 lll 
— — : i i i i 2 | tstanbu, £T | 110 {|} 510% | 510* | Si0* | 510" | 510% | 510° 
a es) : : : ! I 2 , {| 521(b) | 521(b)| 521(6)| 521(b)| 521(6) | 521(6) 
RED. sites’ acdesee ll, lly lly ll, lly lly 54 | Athens, Dr.... 375 | 535* 35* 35* | 535* 535* | 535* 
oe pccdiaAsihcekaticpigsbnceatinsSlensanitsthsaclincnscniaiicd | Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 540* 540* | 530-590 | 530-590 | 530-590 530-590 
India, Rup. ... | t18d. 1715jp~|1715yg~ |1714p~ [171Sp— 1715 jp— 17 Se 
: : : lig 181;6) 18li6 181) 6) 18ljg} 1846 
Comparison with previous weeks Kobe, Yen ... |{24 -58d.)1315),_- #131516 |1315i6- *|1315;6- jaa 1315;6- 
14lig) 146) = 14g! = agg) = 14s, 146 
4 Ee Rio Mae ong, $ t, a eine 1475-1518 1479-1513 ate lsel ee 
io, Mil. ...... . * 1 lg* 
az Bank Bills | Trade Bills Val Bes." 40 oo" oo | oe | 0" 30" | o5* 
ort ~ Midhinniaiestiaatai is iam, —_ a ‘ aaa azo Oty ‘2219-241 2219—2419/2210~2419|2210-241o| ips 
ontevideo, . 2-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 22-24 23-24 a 
| 3 Months | 4 Months S Menthe 3 Months 4 Months jo Menthe Singapore, é. t 28d. [2816-516 |281,6—516 [28116—516 |281i¢—F16 28116516 logiig516 
See ‘ eRe i a _____ | Shanghau. eo leis | le-5ig 414-519 | air Sl2 ae | 4 ese 
Bogota, on | 6” | 6lg* 
1939 i % eS a oe % , Te Sem.“ * Sellers. 
Sept. 28 ...... | 2-214 25g 254 =| Blg—31p | 314 4-41, | 419-43, 
2” a | 2-214) 24 2g | 3 | 3lo4 4-41p | 41>~43, 
99 12 ...00s | 2-214) 21g-2316 | 214-25.6 | 234-3 | 3124 4-415 | 41-43, 
9 > ceanees 2-214 | 115,¢-2 2lg i 212-25g i 3lo—4 441. 410-454 
op 26 sonass I-lig) 1g 15g | Mg | 1Sg-2lp, 2-254 | 3-32 | 
—_—,. i - _ — -- — ' aap a een SS 
NEW YORK | 
ote keving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in | 
Oct, 26, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, Oct. 18, Oct. 25 
“1939 1939" 1939 ” 1939” i930” | 
JA o/ o/ 
Call money .........2+:.0-0+00+. 1° . 4 r ' e | 
Time money (90 days’ mixed n 
snthbedonsshedorereccens 4 llp ll 1lp 11 ll 
Bank & es : -———Selling Neskeaetiksiaamaabiaace 
Mem ible, 90 dys. lp lp lg ly lp lp 
Non-mem. 90dys. 1p lp lp lp lp lp 
Commercial aan 1 1 1 1 1 1 


$ saat F Peace per _ St local currency. § Far 8: sites since dollar 
ion on February 1, 1934. 

te for payment at the Bank of Eneland for Clearing Offices 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other sence to a maximum of three months. 


(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935 
(ce) Nominal 

















snd “Oct. 20, Oct. 21, | Oct. 23, | Oct. 24, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
London on 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 1939 
New York, cents ...... 34p-Par | 34p-Par | 34p—Par | 34p—Par | 3 perl ioe 
Montreal, cents ......... lop~-Par | lop—Par were eee iP ar | — 
Paris, francs ............ Par Par Hy Par ar 
Brussels, cents ......... 4p-Par | 4p-Par 4p-Par | 4p-Par | 4p-Par | Par-4d 
Amsterdam, cents ...... llop-Par |llop—Par 1lop—Par eee | p—Par |1!op-Par 
Zurich, cents ............ 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p—Par | 3p—Par | 3p—Par | 3p-Par 
Stockholm, 6re ......... 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Pat 
WG pkdsicosbiazed | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par  3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Pat 





p = Premium. d = Discount. 


RR SSS sss erences ED 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 18, Oct. 25 Oct. 18, Oct. 25, Oct. 18, oa ® 
es = NS oi <a gS = o- MErALS -—. Cents Cons MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Crom Cents 
innipee. Oct. ..... 715g 6973 Lead, N.Y.. s Sa 5-50 5-50 os : 9:19 
Maize, men, Det. | 4~-- a a Spelter Bast t. Louis, spor 650 6-50 Cotton, Am. Mid. BOW... oe 6-47 12 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ........ 1p 5314 MISCELLANEOUS an cs om. 
oe . (ver lo.; 
. Winnipeg, Oct. ..... 421» 4212 Cocoa, x . Accra, Oct. ... 5-18 4-80 ae ee 33°90, at well A 102 102 
METALS (per ib.) — Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y.,smkd. sheet spot 2012 1978 
3 we 12-50 12-50 eta eee a 336 ae. ov.toDec. 20141988 
a a Me a i Cie > geeues 4 
Exportcit ... i Coton N.Y.,Am. mid., spot. 9:22 9-42 . eo 8 
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Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


N 
British Railways and London Transport Board. ———__________ = oe 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. | g | s | “s —e 
qriginemneyioltinestes Name | 3 oe 
{RISH_ RAILWAY TRAFFICS | a | z | § | wee Ts we. 

| Gross Receipts week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts mere | (j930 7 eres 
Oct. 20, 1939 2 weeks tenwa: & N. Western | 26 Sept. 30 $7,93,406 — 1,50,515. 1,65 
(£’000) e 000) Bengal-Nagpur ..... | 26 | 30 $28,58,000, + 2,02,322 5,07 


| 
| Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 28 |Oct. 20, +30 41,000, — 1,08,000 6,24 
Pass. | Goods | Total 7 Pass. | Goods | Total 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


1939 + or — 


Rs. Rs. 
82, 308 — 18,49,303 
927,136 + 51,37,241 
4,2 3,000 — 5,13,000 








7] ecu. ted yaaa 26 — 30) #16,12,613 ~ 61,773 2,81,28,228 + 2,21,017 
Bs Ee nee ee eh enhpieinealermaitios Tet ‘an meee 
Gens & Co. Down— | 1-8 0-4 2:2 2 | 108-6 | 18:3 126-9 
1998 sereeseenenne | 20 | 06 | 2-6 | 112-3] 19-4) 131-7 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1939 cerccceeceereerenes | eg Ne RN Neer se eae ainda 
jreat No , : . ‘6 | 386°8 865-4 | 1939 
nen Teh ee eae | 485-5 | 444-2 | 929-7 | Antofagasta sl 42 |Oct. 22} £14,530|- 470,560,900 — 70,280 
1939 .cccccccccceccesoree | B.A. and Pacific...... 15 14) $1,162 3000) + 12,000 18,473,000 + 666,000 
Great Southern— | 29-9 50°5 80-4 |1,588-7 | 1,696-0 3,284-7 B.A. Gt. Southern... | 15 14, $1,837 7000 - 150,000. 28, 597,000 — 1,912,000 
BID cnrecscrcndsconavens | 32-0 62-4 94:4 | 1,587°6 1,811°2 | 3,398-8 B.A. Western ...... 15 | 14) $696,000'— 18,000) 10 431,000 + 919,000 
1999 ....ccceseececceerns Central Argentine... | 16 | 21| $1,545,750) — 171,750) 31,407,350 + 4,076,200 
eee aT a a i C 1U y ... | 15 | 4 4155,348 + 953, 2,344,748 + 142,810 
CANADIAN y fuguay .. e£17,260 — 735 252,396, - 4,240 
Leopoldina............ = | 14 M. se 7tes + ; 337, or 73, a aa -1, a _ 
(For 0 ee - ~ ——“' eae —- Uniced of Havana... | 16 21) £19,063 + 3,678, 289.691 + 14,522 
, 7310 ight. c d at official rate. 
Geet eae OE inal Brees °63:000 ipratrouy + paer0 taco i Aapeming pve, 1 Fornigh. (a) Converted oficial ag 
SS 
bier WEEK’S COMPANT RESULTS 
ae a Net Profit | Appropriation | Corresponding 
Balan After Amount pas Per —— 
Year cng nen — Dividend Carrie aes 
. o or : al 
Company Ending oe , Deben- Distri- Prefce Ordinary Bee. serene Net _— Divi- 
t _ bution . | ty dend 
Enverest Amount Amount! Rate | tim, étc. —_ ze 
3 fe See ee, at ge es |g it bt eo es |e 
f f 6 | | | | % 
Breweries and Distilleries toh” ee ca 115,602 “a aa so: 1 sane os onl | 51.492) 25 
ighlan ‘oti : Es eee ’ > 97 Ie ’ 
Mente Eenmenetoer Sent. 30| 21,384 33,461 ona | 7,500 4,688} «—24_:«||~—=«i17,572 _ | 34,034) Nil 
Financial, Land, etc. 24,729 4 
Argentine Land & Investment] June 30| 44,588, 19,332 63,920,|  ... ae ‘ i ed. Soe | 27521 5 
British, &c., Plantations Tst. | Sept. 30 2,687 1,668 4,355 ves Dr. 30.000 11.471\| 56523) 14 
N. Zealand ‘& Australian Lnd.| Mar. 31 14,718) Dr. 247 en 33,000) ad .. (Dr. 3, 471) | ne 2 
Iron, Coal and Stee! | | | 44,389) 15,315)| 119,433, 6 
R + | June 30| —_18,157/ 66,335, 84,492 4,350) 20,438 6 389, 15,315,| 119,433 
oC. i: as ne 30/ 100 33 69,573, 170, 458) 7,650, 45,000, 15 | — 17,000) 100,848) 74,518) 174 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation) | 15.000 198.426'| 199.012, 40 
- 4,884 210,061) 324,945} 24,000 87,519 20 , ,426|| 199, 
Law Geasehs emai | *7 | "80°581| 352/480, 433,061|| 9.523, 194,835 15 ee 15 
Rubbe | | | 416 
Beau Sejour.. hanbe Bae June 30 4,842 = 7 483 — | 2786) 1762 2 
D ; 1,944 me oe ie see 62) 
enn Some ot | ne 39 | 6i5081 25,755] 32,353); 19,645, 4-16 ce 586)| 49,014 8-33 
MN i Br June 30 7,444 9,719) = -17,163)| __... "9 “ . 7970/| 3,343, 24 
Johore Rubber Lands ...... Mar.31| 8,456 —1,709}:10,165||_—.. 2,195, 2 vs Saeal eel wae 
— WS lee cas caccuiss June 30 aoe ; Ass 3303 1.600 aj eet A om 2,293 | 6,526) 6 
ambau (F.M.S.) ............ 30 ’ ’ (‘se ee 1.000) 
hae fee Tune 30/4155, 689411, 049}... el. toe eet ee 
Ne June 30 1,866 "812, —«-2,678)|_—.. a Be ae Bi 1 
Lindaiaaieen Roh Wales... | Sept. 30 5,649 13,275 18,924)| ... | “— 10 | — 9,000 sane | 10,716, 10 
Howards (Newcastle)... Aug. 2} 4,010, 9,621) 13,631 re ae Me De, Beene DO 
ondon rdon Selfridge Trust seesee Jan. 31] 8,212) Dr. 2,958, 5,854) 3, $53 3981) 93 | i 719|| 200178 : 
Send Broadmount Trust... | Sept. 14 2,301; 10,773, +—-13,074 | | | 
ther Companies 9,636}, 2,160) Nil 
8,613} 1,023} _9,636!|_—... in a es ] 
Beets Seaman en Aer ia| 8065} 29035] 37,100// 780; 9,000. 15¢ | 17,377] 9,943 23,910) 15+ 
Brooks Wharfyete. «0-2. | June 30| 14433 13,870 28,303) 8899 | oe ene) es 
and Hearne............ July 31 1,677 9,477 ace art 10.407 5 4233) 26,676) 18,107) 74 
Herrburger Brooks eocececce June 30 \ 26,270 15,046 > | Pee . | 10 000 5, 349) 40,989 35 
Li . 57,349 ... 42,000, 35 | y 
ghtalloys, Ltd une 25 5,319 52,030 ? | 39,042 81, 760) 202,626 b 324¢ 
Phot LeEBE) encsenenes July 31/ 70,367] 202.935 aeot| | aia) 20" isa 2:593|| _2,577| 20 
. eee 5) | 
Rear ge June 30| 1977185} 27,882 224,667| 7200 19,937, 3 waa) ee, 
ye Times Publishing Co.... | June 30| 134,148) 41,480, 175,628|| 16,625 17,577] 4 22,253, 98,759;| 104,832} 10 
Vann Leth sseseseseseesse peeess| AID 100.) | | eae 8 2;596, 8,316|| 20,784) 40 
ware sci tesicSudighiie = 30 oa see 31,652|| 10,200; 8, 8 6,723, 5,929} 25,717) 10 
BCA Im une ? 
Total Pro || 248,570... 
Te Qi vevcsvess | 4aod| 76300 220028 305297| 44) 121208 sere nase Boss 
0 Ocuber eo 1 77,372, 230,389, 307,761)| 44,202 ’ | | 
’ ati ia quattaaneunintendne 











" (b) Absorbed £130,000. 


t Free of income tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


i Stocks are based on latest dealing prices 
ion, and Public Board 
Government, Home Corporation, at the standard rate. Where 
Dominion and Colonial indicated thus §. f payment, less inco -- certain date the fi 
Norte Yields on ee A cage = still at minimum puiase ane interest accrueu eae Seocks are redeemable ond ree he — and shares ic 
allowing for accrued heen stocks allowance _—— ncludes les any profit or loss the quotation is above par. i wenee' is made for a>crued dividends in 
In caicwiating yields ain date the yie the earliest date when f interim dividends. Allowa: 

stocks are definitely peep ated Spee stands at a discount and chen vat any increase or reduction = 

date of repayment is latest dividends, account being 

calculated by reference to the 































































































































@ | 
” x Prices | 2. . 
calculatine the vield on an Se Oe. i| | S Year 1939 Last two — edo Yield 
—— — ” Prices i i meer | lan. + ww Dividends ot Security 25 g93 Oct. 25, 
iain i Veo 1934 i] &- on 44 2 re \ Oct. 25, Name 19390 0 3" 1939 
Y r jan. | to Secu £ = 39 a __inclusive tinh a 3 
1938 =| Oat. 25, ent 3 1939 Og 199° | High- | Low 2 : 
= inclusive | H S | | est | est 0 a £ xs a 
High- | Low- || tligh- | Low- | | ss | o ; Chea. of India £5) || te | siglo ‘ 
an est || est - £s 4! 32/6 554 5 b Chtd. of im & 10/- || 10/- woe 1512 Oe 
| i British Funds 68 | +133/3 13 6 | waar 86 313 a Di mae . pd. || 46/3 4 6 6 
| ve | 62 Consols 212% .......+: 1103 | +234! 3 16 3m eS lao sé ingle B. £1 5 E30. || 60/- 700 
aS) RE | | cee sees | BEDE 2) Be | gS | 8 as Benito | Be | | meet 
11134 1 219% | + 3a | ; 3 10 , 75 0 
| ts So, | Ba] B" | Bea Raeta | Bu Tat Fak oye | My | “6, 8) “Gia| Kori tftp, |e | |S TS 
a 4 3g | + hie! : ins £2 
4 some sete ale 1epte | Re Do. : p%, | | imi +14 27 : | ie w"Gle Tied Monee noe 76/3 . 4 39 
‘ 44-64 .. | + 1g | Bh . , eee 
¥ tig toe Ha | Nae ae ies? | Bet SE Bl so | |e Necofteme cies || 22° | 4i [eas 8 
¢ 3° 91 lig 87> Fund. 234 ae 90 | +2ie| 31 i 183 ll 4 at. oO! 1215 27 eee 7 8 0 
’ 971316, 88lo 9358 871s Fund. 3% 1959-69. : 04 | +234/3 14 5 | 3034 243, » 2 N. of Ind. £25, Pp 60/- 500 
99516 | 90 951, 2 4% 1960-90 1 | 4.43 3 1 10k 3414 ad Tlo b . Prov. 5, - 405 44 0 
1147, | 98 10912 | 100% Nan pate 1944-48 9612 | +S i321 1] 71 = | Ble b Roy. Bk. of S TS pa.|| 12 516 6 
coal Se eee Site | De. 3% ee E aasle | +ike | 313 12 Soe | 5 a4 St. St. of S.A. £20, 40/- 2° 
4 315 hla b eeeeee 216 ; 
1035¢"| ‘9012 || ‘98% | 86 || Warts at of 18s ‘pit is 318 2 a | sae || 9 8 Went £4 £1 pa. || 72/ 
10 Si oer | 73 | Local Looe 3%....... 7 3 
as * “pois | 78 || 837 A 3, 1933-53 | 91§ | +3g/4 6 2) Ll, fally pd. |} 21 | +1 14 5 9 
es | oon 99 91 || Austria 3: a ee ee 40 a , lll, 3 7 Ot 
fF "oBle | 33° | Sis! = so; | +19/4 611 | 26] 18] 408 Com. Un fi fy. pd || Tgxd| + ine] 4 16 9 
¢ 1O. Dos sew eeeee eeee | | ‘ L sex 
Vy ‘ 8214 | 68 76 = ape ccna 1055" we Tee | O35 63, || 20 6 Gen. Ace. £1.5)—pd. || 80/- +5) : ‘i 
. 955g | 75 2 105 || Do. 412% 1958-68 | 93 68/S 2/- 6 Lon. & Lanc.£5, ape. 2254xd) + 398 
117ig | 110 11514 |} “201 | 19], 25 6 N. Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p ‘7 
1 Bam, B Sot. Sor | one | 43a) 5 1 0 | 11%6| 6% = ¢ Northern £10, Ai pd.) Usd | +7/- 316 OF 
of 10614 | 95 || Austr. 5% ec Ee he (319 TF) jos, | 13 = Pearl earl (£1 a: "1 sylan os 
, . —_ ‘| = 10315 98 | Canada 43 : 10419 | +11, | ; + : I 20 12 = 7 4 +. 45 Qt 
2 the 1€) | lg) - eee i 
; 115 “| 10912 || 11212 | 103 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 gore | tas T oyl 357, | 1886 || 4981p ¢ aaa 4s. pd. | 75/- | +5/-) 213 3 
108 9512 || 103 041 Q %1 2 | +1o/49 6 i 94/7lo| 46- ¢ ; i 8 ave 315 
Ka Sp | Nv [abt | SRS BE | as | 24 8!) Bh) ot deal Remce aeed | te | oa | 
112136 ;. ; 
) | } tion Stocks i410 7) Se) Sie Be LAL g lea | 72/8 316 0 
04 || Birham 5% 1946-56 | 103, | + 53/410 7 | a Sun In. £1 a id an. 6 3 6 9t 
liz | iosig || ta? | 102 || Binslser ioas-se 195° | 4 diel 4 90) "Ai. | “Sig || tio 6 re 
De seccoseneces 31 i] 
' OTe | lp || 938% B62 | Con Ser issase! Sots | +g} 3.17 2 | | Anglo-Aener, Dobe. || 185 6 40 
i 9712 | Ole || 93% 95 || Middx. 319% 1957-62 || 9454 | 230 185 8 6b Sacto-Qeane. 5 gpd 3710 96 8 
Pay 10554 | 945g || 10254 es | | 3lp ¢ Bit Asc Trae siz || 10/2 | 4173/5 0 0 
| i oe 77g | +2125 16 2 11/3 | 76 ° c Charterhouse fav, £1 6/10!2 ae $3 Q 
! 3, 4) ¢ 
: in tS Bis "Re Austria 1930 3% as | 47 lo 0 of, dide’| 165° b Amer. Bee Def 37 - tom. 
BRS > | 3 | esi | 34 “Do. S30) (36) 1970 || 5912 | +2 1614 6f | “gois | 35 2126 - Investment || 87! i leu 2 
erat eI = $s 50 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 1612 | +612/15 3 Gm) iy | azis 4126 Ind. and Gen. Ord.... || 175xd —5§ | 61610 
99 1 8 Bulgaria 719%........ 141 llo Nil | 240 175 10 6b Trust Def. . 190xd 0 0 
ative 379 | 124 | 211 | 61s cw ft tp igs 13 15.10 Ov) 355 | 190 & Lake View Inv. 10/- Sd $31 
f 1953 | 14 sai, | 16 || Ghine'5& C1012) mee tse | ion, | oo Bly b fee oa 
fol ii : se 30 | nae aitenda 8% | 38° | +3 21 3 2 1181p a7 7" Metropolitan Trust... eee 3 9 
fa zecho- Dea : mean one 
f j 10554 | 20 a 3415 Denmark 3% ......... or 47 |51111] a | 3 4¢ Scottish i. — * 139loxd + 1p | 6 16 : 
Hos 99 oo Boe 58 || Egypt Unified 4% ... 8 6 5 Oe! 661, | 140 6 6 Scottish — Ord. 17212 | ... | 515 
Be. oe 104 84 lo 8614 9 French 4% (British) aa ? 16812 1721 3 a Trustees Deb... 16212 bl il 
De 13 | 9M | ais to meee i | 8g | i jw es United States 
." > 60 i] ° F 41 | fF | " 
a 34 46 15 331g os || Do. yg in. | 18 | + te 3 : or Financial es 17/6 729 
es 341, | ae is | —_ geen 15 2 12 4 6f! : 16/7 131s ¢ Brit. S. Ate Pe t s/9 | ... |9 3 0 
; ' 581, 20. |i 2 33 apan. 312% 1930 45 | 12 13.19 Of) 27/lle 2°s C. of Lond. 1 15/-xd| —2/2| 4 8 9 
i i Sale | 3 33 2912 10. 6% 24) red. 1959 = “a 817 7" 2ite| 10 109 +1234 eg Gen 4\4 ae ;% : 
: | Tie% 1922 ...... [a > : > , 17/ ess 
50. | 35 ins i.e 20 | 31g | als Forestal se j- | +64|4 2 0 
3 4 75g | 54 ie 2 | Roum, 4% Gon i923 | “7p the 24 18 9] 20/3 | 1416 an ee a Tee | nel ois 3 
158 | gle |] Ale Wp | UK & Are G. 3%, | Toad [23 | 25/- | 17/- $ &) Java Invest. £1) ..... a. | le 
ge oboe 2 i) 8 SS oN Primitiva Hold, £1... || _7/6 oes 
Year 1939 | Lose ene | rvnen Se 2| Yield | 10/3 | 6/6 ae’ Sudan Plant. £1” . she 
a fen. tto 86} Dividends Neme of Securiey 25, | 30> | Oct. 25, || 31/419| 22/6 . ma 5 
Oct. 25, | _ 1939 |O8 se fl Grewertes, 1 65/- | +2/6|5 7 0 
inclusive 2 I 55) 12lp 6 Ansell’s Brewery 19/- | ... |6 6 
“Hign- | Low | Tay @_(a)_| | , 26/9 | 1am a Bess Ratcliff Ord Zi || 1063 | +i/3| 414 3 
a. tae o, Ls. d.|| 26/9 20 5 Bass Ratcliff 4 — |4a/ale| 5 13 
Public Boards ll 9 | 133/6 16 | t Charrington & Co. £1 || 60/ 6|6 53 
} 2ip || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 || 104 | +1 | 4 68/3 | 46/3 3 a Courage Ord. £1... || 57/6 | +2/6/© 0 9, 
112 | 103 ! al * I Gen fom, ee +1 |4 610] 73/- owe Tipe Distillers Ord. - os —2/6|6 2 0 
% “A” 1985- ls 67/3 | 6 i a0 - j-| 512 Or 
115 | 103 | 21, 214 || 412% Ae 1985-2023 || 108 (‘+1 | 412 8 | 113/- 75/- 12 a & Li 80/- | +3/ 5 0 
123 107 || slp ate | 5a pe 1965-2023.. 103 | +1 1/417 4 | 91/6 64/41p|| 20 6 ae l 22/— | +1/-| 7 ° 
} } eee ; j 5 16 
117, | 102, || lg | 2lp all age .. || 65§ | .. 12:6 Of} i 5lpb Meux’s 72/6 | +4/6 0 
a st | She] leq Na of Sc Wee sy | 8 | ci 14762] 209 | 5e- | 1376 Simonds (H&G) £1 || 38/9 | +26 619 0 
? 1" | eo 2k | at 1G 5% 50-70 || 107 | +1 | 4 6 2 | o- | 526 | 14 6 Taylor Walker fil) Biz | tiz\6 8 0 
z ti¢ | oe i Site Ratwage 30 | 42 1/113 4| 34/6 s ca WatneyCombeDef.£1 || 56/- | +1 
:: eo) 4c lo «| G.W. p  secccccesh oe Nil 68/3 
meat || i. a Nil c| Nil cl L & N.E.R. Def. a4 7 Nil | tron, Coal and Stee! . 11 1 0 
ie - et] 5 31 Nil cil Ni ci} Do 5% Pref. Ord 2 Nil | Allied Ironfound. fi 16/ 6 5 0 
is 4 i ae , | 3 ¢ Nil c|| Do wane bd Sie 7 Nil | 20/- 5 Bip Babcock Wilcox £ oe 43a |7 0 ; 
Bt | wad Nal Dose ieee tie | fi | Na | “@ | 74° | 10s Bolsover Col Ord Zi |) as/rie|+ ids] 5 & 
B il cl] L.M.S. Ord. ......... 2 : lo| 35/9 Ord a 28 Ot 
e | ai 2 | eed Na ol “ae ee tas gu | tahia7 at saa 23/41, ih: Burterleg Go, Ord C1 mei (Fis 0 
i, ih le Kassonineaneees , i - 2 Laird 5/-... 2° 
. | Bs | beg st seamen ase: | $80 | 240]? wa 7| SH) BS g's comelca | lita '8 8 
oo Se 1 a 8 - ase 7 0 
78 | 4612 || 4°35 a Do. 5% Pt 83 | +3 16 0 6] 26/- | 18/11 Consett Iron Ord. 6/ 2/6| 41 
1 D 5°, i iar 1 5/9 10 ¢ 1|} 82/6 | + u 
i0v 77 2lga|_2leb - aan. as os 76/3 5 a See oes 22/6 |. 817 ; 
sis | 27 | Na | Ni | Antofagasta Ord. 3" Nil | 3179 | 20- | 10 ”Do. Pret Ort. ee | [5 2 ot 
1333 S15 | Nil Nil BA Gt. Sthn. Ord. me — 1g i o. 60/- $ a Firth poowe £1 ae 21/10: 41/3 8 : 0 
£ ° : ‘ a a C . 22 one 4 
, Lip 4 Nil Nil || B.A. West. Ord. 71 Nil 25/412 | 20/ 2 10/- ..... 1/3| 71 
me af Ord. se eeeeeee 2 /- den Collieries 27/6 + 0 
 . ns | 355 | Na Ni Gen. Tec. Com. $25 ar, 8179 | 28/9 20/9 ee Lambert Bros, Ord £1 — toa i 12 : 
Ps: z4in | 20 } 2. a Costa Rica ot 32/6 --» | 713 10 || 34/41, 10 Pease & Partners 10/- 710 
} 35/- | 30/- ee as Nitrate Rlys. bie : 43 l6ii |) 13/l1g) 9/034 . Powell Duff: Beis 16/- ‘ole! 5 18 Oot 
’ ae i I is 3012 lp} 15/- 2a . 1 42/6 |+1/10le 0 
| 3412 | W | +4 cl ¢2 = cll San Paulo 18/1019 Ss &I. / 1/3|8 0 
|) i Banks and Discount 6 33/9 t5 a ; £1 31/3 | + 5 5 
x we] 453) 10 | Tee BeofN.Zamedct | se | ~~ 13 § 8) $e | 28° | #5, 2 5 “Ord-£1|| 27/6 | *.- $16 0 
ri 30/- ai | 54 36 oe at | +614| 312 6 aml aeen FS Steel & Iron f BOrd{1 fe | 4i/3| 414 it 
# a 7 : + 7 @ Barclay B. £1......... 65/- | ... ; : . cua 36/3 t2l2 4 C yas 42/6 | +7i2d ; ¥ 0 
ce 43/9 | 34-11 35] 3 @ Barcl. (P.c.0) A fi mit ins 46/7\>| 37/0 121 5 Swan, Hunter £1 mans 62 31/ Nil 
‘ Tie) #4 || 4126) 3i2¢ BK. of Mon. $105 £42'2 | +312) 4 4 Ge) 36/3 | 26/3 5 (Rich.) 6/8... 6s % basis. 
2 : $< (d) Paid in £N.Z. ve) Allowing for exchange (f) Flat yield. _(¢) on redemption at par i basis. 
‘ ¢) Last two 2 
@) Interum dividend. 0) Fa den. Law in oD viele worked to wer Ss 19% of face value. me) ee wees Od one 
: Gob Ben ele am 2%. (n) To a2 year shown. (x) Yield ield worked on a a basis. ( 
BS ; (v) Yield on 2-0925% basis. (@) Yield os 


sth bab an a en en t Free of income 
= ; “a 
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ac 


we PBR. . oO. awo 
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Year 1939 
car 
Last two 
; Tan. 1 to oe Yield 
‘ D S ver? tiviiends oe Oct. 25, Dividends Oct. 25 
ee Name of Security On. ms, alae 1999” 
: inclusive os a High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) 
re Hie | Low- (a) () se < | = = 
%, Coal, :. 
al y est c—cont. 8s. d. 
is = Tietepeoel, John £1 5 ll 4 612 454 || 20 6 Tea " Nil 
n g5iste| 25: | Nil U. States Steel $100.. 7 Nil ||| 49 | 2 || Nuc Nuc Ni 
ee $9712 oe 21 Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 514 31] 32/6 | 20/- 15 al 25 6 +1/3| 8 g 0 
56 | 14 6 930 71/1012|| 20 6) “5 a ee 
Yield 443 | 189 > 4 2 92\| 68/- | 30/7lg || 11 5| 5 all Harrodsgl......”. 222 
2 144i | 56/3 |) 12tee 610 6 || 25/112| 9/0 || 27194 15 a 318 9 
1939” te’ | 58/9 || 15 33/6 | 25/- oa? e 46 2 
" Nil 32/6 | 25/7lq|| 5 b| 3 a S, 
4\9| 2/-, || Nil Nil |} 12/71. | 8/6 5 cl Nil c see 
“* 2/112 Nil Nil Thieg 473 t17lq 5) t7lo a Za a 
faa eae) 29 || Nil Nil $6112 | $45 || $2-25| 82-00 s3° 
si + | ul tee 716 13/1la aoe 5 4 5 40 0 
4 i. | 25/1e —. 320 2 a} 6 fi 
5 12 0¢ 31 4ip| 23) ee E glish Swe Cra. £1 5 7 0} 17/6 | 8/9 a 10 0 ot 
ae 326 | 22/6 || 5, 6) 2lzal) English Swe. Crn. 1 Nil || 52/3 | 23/9 || 20 ¢l 20 ¢ 90 0 
ae | | we SS ee eae A 5 2 0} 523) _ 4 Sige) idle d 420 
12 9 29/9 | 20/~ i. ee Patons & Baldwins 3 16 Ot!) 66/6 | 73/9 15 a| 27lo6 ’ 233 
te so | Wo ite ote rth & Mit. 3 6 6|| 85/- | 73/- Tiga} 12lp 6|| Murex £1 Ord. ...... 53 3 
} do 39 | 46 || Nil ¢| 1g ¢]) Whitwo: e 35/6 | 21/- 90 b sas 
0 5 3 0} 27/9 3 
139 wi | 30 | 18 ff 8S of Benn teedoed ti: ve [510 4 |) 40/712) 183 || 12194 se 3 
| 4 0 87 71/- 15 b 5 a Callenders 1. oe, 5 46 52/51, 25,712 93g 5 00 
38 90/6 | 30) 3 5 Toa Crompton Park. A 5/- || 17/6 oo» | 4 5 6f| 183 15/— 34 15, 5] Ranks Ord. 5/- ...... 418 9 
: 8 aie | a ae English Electric £1... || 31/3 | +1/3/6 8 |) Sue! 482 || 2212 418 9 
40 36/610] ors | 20 cl 20. cll General Elecurie £1. 72/6 | —1/3| 5 10 Q || 12/10l9 we || 10° 70 0 
| 81/3 W. T.) 5/-.. +1/3| 5 14 “ a 5 0 0 
16 6 3 139 15 6 5 a Henleys ( 35/- ; 729 62/6 526 12196 ovesee ° 
0° EE ap | 32- | Fath ern n reed! 1 | 12 8 31 Shel Be | i 5160 
19 6 269 | 17/- Tlgcl Tee Close Light” ic Resees 3). | Si ia fer he - 516 0 
$614 || $1 cl $lo cll Brazil Trac., no par a + 58) 5 ig care oi -: Tob. ecrts. Ord. £1 6 8 0 
i 3 9 Nn 9 6| 6 al Brnemth & Poole £1 6 2 38/9 | 23/3 25 : Safety G. 10/- a2. 
7 Ot ean| 20- 5 6 2 aj BritishPow.&Lt.£1 || 24/6 | +1/-|5 14 0 8/10 || 10 Tobe tayestments £1 600 
16 0 41g) © 3lp5 319 a|| City of London £1... 23/6 son 519 0} 91/- 68/112 lab Turner & oo 
es 339 | 22- 2 2 El 33/9 | +1/3|415 0 || 82/9 | 65/- || 161, 300 
38/3 | 269 5 6| 3 all Clyde Valley pi 363 516 01 Se, | 42/6 United Dairies £1 : 
au 276 7196] 3 @ feeener of henden 1 +1/3 27/6 | 19/71 15 United Molasses 6/3 514 
s° M7 412| 18'- 2iz¢| 312 bl] Bdmundeons £1 ...... aS +s s 3 Si ae | Se 726) 4 al) W'llpapr Mfrs. fl 18 12 9 9 
I 1 ec. bee 
ee Bsus | 2g ee) tances ice Bi: | fs | 4813 3 S| Be | are | 3 weleca Bees | asin 22/310 8 
3» BES | 20 | 9 8) 3. all Metro Blectic. £i.~ || 36/104 ijioud @ 10 0 | 65/7| 45/41 a. 
9+ - i =~ | + elds 4/- || 65/- | + 
Be PE Be) Bb) Bre) Boe] Nonbek Ble At | 376 | $2513 12 S| ze. | sual of «| 28g) gunmmnGaltiaaeas || og | +1 cag 
’ i | 6 6 4 al} Northmet £1 ......... + ¥ .of S.Af.£1 
20 PB be | 2- | 120g! 12126] Paeninetlen Zi | 313 | 13/4 1a of] os | sorme| fs Crown Mines 10/2. ae 8 
ee - | 27/6 || ‘sigs| ‘aipal| Scomtish Power G15. || 32/6 |" | 418 6'|| 164 lig | 95 aes 14.12 0 
16 0 38/- | 27/6 312 os oi £1 || 33/9 |+7igd) 415 0 || 85g |  4le a - 8 5 6 
tS et a is | Bal ae 8 
18/6 610 = | ae tT See O Dita) Renmioneen £2 ...... 415 0 
it” | “aste || 6' 6] 3! ll temps Conese, |) Bed | 43°09 O Ol] “13% 25 a Nil 
40 i ty 27,6} 219a|| Newc.-on-T: 1... || 18/- «-» 16 0 O]|] 145 ua 5 0 0 
.s iose'| 53 || 3°] diel S’Menepciten Sar |] 6 «| 45 «18 9 6 2 | eel 43 8] as. ol Son Naw tee 718 0 
0 Motors and Cycle Union Cp. 12/6 fy 3 
me - i Ord.£1 || 45/- | +1/3|6 13 6 oie Ww. Wiwesersrandi | Nil 
33 BB OBe| Bo | B's) ol, g] Abentiemone s,s |taais S| ot = Serer || se ital 
0 0 37/- 15)- ce] 20 ¢ aan re srosmeresars 20/9xd ~i3 515 6 
isi M2 | a4 | 864] 35tyafl Dennis tis eee. || 193] 16 3 o NEW ISSUE PRICES 
ee 20/112} 14 || “5° ¢| 5 ell Ford Motors £1 14/412)... 17 0 0 — 
23 609°} 426 |} 21,0} 1219 6]| Lucas, J. (£1)... 48/9xd) +3/9/6 3 0 [tesue| Oct 25, (Chane 
31 953 | 70/- 25 °¢ a" Je). Zi 87/6 ea 514 0 Issue ‘price | 1939 Oct. 18 
3 4 35/7l2| 23/1z|| 45 cl 45 cll Morris Motors 5/-Od.|| 26/3 811 0 ot nr en ae 
=: 49/3 | 35- "| 15 6] 5 aij Ral, Cycle Hold. £1.. || 45/72 815 9 } : 
.’ 515,61 4 79a] 1719 b|| Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 411; 5 6 9 90 — 339 ||N. Zeal. 312% 99 98 wig 
6 2 19712) 89 | 40 %¢| a18cll Stand. Motor's/2 22. |/11/1022 919 0 N. Met. 
15 11 ey + os Shipping o4i. |+ 2t9| 319% 2ndDb| ... | 82-87 
di 61 41 15 6) § Clan Line Steam. £1 6 w |3 6 9 19/3 —119d.' Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6 4/3-5/3 
59 | ums | wm | am ° Cunard £1 avin || 33/3 | “3d |. Nil) 3) a "Simms 5% Dt. 100 | 75-95 
Ia % urness, 1. = es 3 -. | Sudan 314%... 
2° ta ioe Spb 2 4 Pe O Del nadie 20/6 | +6d|/7 6 0 io ... | Wessex Elect. 
3 + 20/3 | 14/- 5 cl § Cll Royal £1 || 16/6 | —1/-/|6 a 0 95lg  |+ily | 354% Deb....| 96 | 91-95 
a 15/24) 5/9 || Nil cl Nil ¢ Union Castle Ord. £1 | 9/- N 
0 0 we ~~, i 416 0 
53 ME ae lm: | $$ él Apo pmetl 712 5 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
. 20/- || 15 ¢| 8 ll Bah Lias t faassen rs. and Unit Trusts Association 
18/6 2 al 5 hanzie Tea £1 ...... as oupplied oy sunanaane On certain closed trusts) 
; ; 26; 4 al 6 orehaut Tea s elias 6 13 ; ble does Chance 
13 24/- 2124} 712 6|| Jokai (Assam) “ 6 A Oct. 25, | “since aii tia Oct, 25 | giase 
ioe| 2 §| Ni Pint 2 3 510 0 || NameandGroup| "j93g” |, 8 1939 | Oc. 18 
: : : 6 b| 4 $ 8 . Muniipal&Gen) |SS;SC~S Keystone......... ws Fy | + id) + thd 
unicipa 9/ 2 
es ee Gre Bead | 0p-tt | +98 ae 11/6-13/- | +34 
a 15 6 8 0 Me “Toraecis | -— \\Keystone Cons... |} 10/9-12/3 | + 1led 
10 0x 12 ; 3 2 em17/ i-t | ... _ | KeystoneGld. Cis | 10/712-11/1012 | +3d 
2 : z2 ee 690 8/6-9/6¢ | +11pd | [British Ge 2 Genera | 11/3 xd bid | +$4 
ay wl ons \|Rubber & Tin. | 10d.-I/Ixd | + 
16 0 415 Ot|| Insurance ....... 15/3-16/6" |, Brit. & Amer. .. | 14/9 bid +3 
2's 3 11 2 apaneneonccte aw aT eae | - ea “ana 
0 — 11/3-12/6% | —34 oe mret | x 
700 iors eae | 41/3-12/9 | +3d 
10 9 iS : 6/3-7/ echt 16 -aat ne 
7 | ~ |} 12)— ss 
5 0 0 18 © || National C....... afte +o ae | 13/6-15/— +64 
.° Il 8 7 a PM +3d | i 11/6-13/- ses 
8 0 912 0 || Nat. Invest....... 10/ 4. its, | iste | +38 
1 ot 16 3 16/6-17/9x ‘ad | 
aS 7 1 O|] Century ......... 12/3-14/6xd t had ; oe shana 3 
14 0 6 6 Qd\| Gilt-edged ...... 15/--15/ 34° i gos } 6/6-7/3xd | +3d 
0 0 400 11/3-13/3 + Sioa | r yo } 5/3-6/- +3d 
29 511 6 . 13/6-14/9 ta i id Ser. |  5/6-6/8 | 
i Me ool ment | iene | | | doth |i 
(7 14 ect eee : i | 15/6- 
2 0 4 10 6 Do, 2nd .... 13/~ bid + 3d i ‘ 10/--12/- | —6d 
5 at 417 0 || (tS Moorgate 1016 |+3d | R 11/3-13/- | — 412d 
9 8 413 3f Hw oh d | +4lod! ive“ A” 10/9 bid oe 
0 0 479 9/9-10/9 x + ated || 13/3 bid 
4 0 714 9 . General . 13/9-14/9 14 | 
12 0 8 1 9 || Inv. 2nd General | 10/11 ut 2 | HEY 
2 0 5 0 Ow| Inv. Inc. & Res. | 15/ Paa| +34 } 
0 0 4 6 0 || Inv. Gold ....... 14/10te-15/10 a| +34 ie, teed 
8 Of 714 0 || Hundred 12/Tie-14/12 | + Led 
0 0 611 0 || Provident. B/Ale-9/4l2 | + Me 
3 3 7 2 3] Savings Un fee | Ved ||Four Square...... 
6 Nil Security First. | 9/6-10/6 cs uneees | 6 
41 6 0 0 Keystone Pane Indust. | 7/412-8 
00 | ) <| 13, ¢| Fairey Avion 10 3 8 Ol Gold ard Ser ue laiog|¢ Hi lorie | 13/3-14/3 
“af hae 5 Tip b|| Finlay(as)&Co.£1-.. | 46/3 5 . (o) Last cwo yearly dividends, 
oie: i Duty. (a) Inte ree of Income 
axis sung Conte of 5 Or ce Commission and snd Stamp y: (s) ats free of Income heer oD ) Yield oo 15% bas. (wo) Yield on 30% basis. 
> Yield on on 18:95% basis ®) Assuming 15% an on increased capital. y Yield on 12 2% basis. (¢) Allowing f exchange. 
on. ©) High and and low record Sf Arsaming + Nominal. 
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Oct. 17, Oct. 24, 


1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN etc.— 


Wheat— 
- 1. N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. 





Beet, per 8 ib.— 
English sides.......... eee 
ee insets 5 0 

eet redhat anencnneencennsas- 6 4 

N.Z. frozen wethers .......-. { ; 9 
Lamb, per 8 iv.— 

NZ, (POZEN — cececceesersencerees { $ : 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ....... 6 0 
CON —— 

—— 110 : 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
COFFEE cwt.)— 
aoe y | ene s . 
Costa Rica, medium to good “ye 0 
: 85 0 
Kenya, medium —..........s000---+ 100 0 
EGGS 120)— 
esl 3S oo and over) ........ 22 6 
Danish (15 ib. and over) ......... 14 9 
FRUIT— i 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes4 j5 . 
» S. African (Val, Latrs.) bxs{ 19 0 
sieniinaneiie castenttieaeeiiod mt 16 : 
8 
Appies. Virginian.............. =} 10 : 
Grapetrun, Jamaican (M.S.) ... Hu : 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy... . 2 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............ = 3 
ids”: ddenticbedeseteseonnemietioceene 42 6 
ee oe Soe 
black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 3l, 
(Duty paid) 0 4 
White Muntock (i-.q.) (in Bond) 0 57%, 
» » (Duty pai 0 6l2 
POTATOES (per cwi.)— 
English, King Bdwa-d, Siltiana{ +e 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ion) 100 0 
SUGAK ge hip 
> s. im. 

cuit a ens babtenabe om. 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 
Cubes, 1 cCwt. cases ............. 40 10 

Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ............. 34 6 

Soft Brown, 1 lb. cartons 35 6 
West India Crystallised ...... = 3 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


1939 


Bat oR 
© we °o 


AUF VHA UM 
oro COO OC 


110 
110 


110 


oooo 


125 
125 


oo 


145 0 


88 
coooa°o r 


SSSSRB 


on oooco 


@ 
Aaqgqaoococescna 


yw 
_ 
aco 


0 3ile 
0 4 

0 57%, 
0 6le 


owen 


Nom. 
36 10 
40 10 
34 6 
35 6 
a 
38 4 





& Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with 
at time of delivery and all contracts and quotations subject to war cla 


Oct. 17, Oct. 24, 
| — re 
BACCO ib.)— s. d. & ad. 
SS and un-Jf 0 8 O 8 
common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- e ° > 
I moerocmnnrs atesnowsea 0 1 0 1 
snebevenieonnebtpedeanebs , 4 
Seemmned one 05 05 
Gast Indian theincntal 0 6 0 6 
nst seeeee 1 4 1 4 
TEXTILES 
coTTo Ib. d. 
ot | 6°33 6°35 
DER TEAMS. copccesegesoese “—. “<. 
Yarns, 32’s Twist = ......se+-e00+. 8 8 
. 40's WR . cenncososnedseens 131g 133g 
a o a ete ds _ ‘ = 
Cloth, in. Printers, 1 8. . a 
oft x eee 22 0 220 
" “19x 19 ste ead 30 9 30 9 
» in. ds.. 
ost x 16, bee ian 12 0 12 0 
2 in. 73 3719 yds., 
ee 15, 81g Ib. ..... 11 O 11 0 
FLAX (per ton)— s. £ s. 
: ; 115 0 115 O 
Livonian ZK seecececoseecocceccs Hi 9 ais 9 
110 
Permau HD _ ........scccceeseeseees 110 0 110 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort. ..... is poe 
HEMP ton)— 
italian PC peneslinatdimaepenesnenie Nom. Nom. 
Manilla, spot “ J2 ..........+++++ Nom. Nom. 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.1.t. H.A.R.B. 
Aug.-Sept.  ....ccccscececeeesss Nom. Nom. 
Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, 
SRRITOG, * cncsstincnibonsvisensses 29/17/6 29/5/0 








s. dos. d 
19 0 19 0 
18 0 18 0 
17 0 17 0 
18 0 
19 0 
II Kaccccnussidt ‘euccesnduscsite 18 0 
WOOL Ib.)— d. d 
Selected Ken wethers, gres 1 it 
t greasy 2 2 
blackfaced, greasy ck Ql, 914 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70 2212 2534 
NUE eed scrd, sone snow _. 1714 1934 
2nd pieces, 50-56’s . 1310 1512 
"i MD. wccnecccccciacs 2610 3134 
56’s super carded. 21lp 2534 
48’s average carded 1814 22 
"s 17 2012 
COAL (per ton)— s. d s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiraity ......... a> os 
Durham, best gas, t.o.b. Tyne... = ° 3 : 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... a on 
— AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 9 0 99 0 
oo Middlesbrough ............ 245 0 245 0 
— BOOED. sccsccncisthbsnto~ 183 0 183 O 
éeonnonnesagivenen perbox 20 4lo 20 4lo 
saat METALS (per ton)— 
“Standard COSD oe cecseeeeeeeeees 46/0/0 46/0/0 
Tin— 
Standard cash .................. 230/0/0 230/0/0 
Three months ............004-+. 230/0/0 230/0/0 
Lead, soit toreign— 
CUM sctcsscdregereessoseccsscsenes 16/12/6 16/12/6 
English, pig .................-.. re ea 
Speiter, G.O.B.— 
NIE |: pdesitnabtecodinepionaiecases 15/0/0 15/0/0 
Aluminium, ots and bars . 94/0/0 94/0/0 
Ri oe tf 190/0/0 190/0/0 
Nett bone esdemen ~ {155198 islap 
‘ i / 
LY, S-MUIMCSC .... 0... ee eeee 85/0/0 85/0/0 
rss 0° so 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... perunit, 65 9 65 0 
Platinum, refined ....... +. peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 ib. a a 
Se Sr 
GOLD, per fine ounce __........... 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
hvasdcbedibantnebdiiesebbansion 1 1015;¢ 1 1013;¢ 


use. 


Oct. 17, 
1939 On 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/a site, Long 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-ret le 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton ai 0 4 if 
CHEMICALS— 


Acid, citric, per Ib., tess 5% .. Nom. Nom, 
© SRD aclnecsineccnioretinsy ° 2 
s» Oxalic, net .... 0 54 9 si 

astaric, English, less 5% N . ae 
- om. 

See Tt eel = 

0 20 
Ammonia, carb. ....... ee per ton 21/00 2100 
” Sulphate Seeesereesoess 16) ‘ " /6 
Niiate'f veda “Berton 8/510 Bs 


‘otash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/0/0 


/0 
10/0/04 
» Sulphate ...... per ton { 10/15/0 1s 





Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton tue" 11/010 
Crystals .......ccceseeeses onan 3/108 gine 
Sulphate of copper ... perton 23/15/0 23/15/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, Cif. c.ccocesseeee 13/10/0 13/10) 
HIDES (per ib.)— sd aa 
We caked }30/40 Ibs. 0 7% 0 1% 
West Indian ......ssssssssseeesees {3 #32 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ...... _. 0 64 0 
Dry Capes aoa 8/20 Ibs. 0 8lo 0 $e 
Drysalted Capes 30/40 Ibs. 0 74 O Bk 
0 5m 0 5 
2 
Best heavy ox and heifer } Q 62 9 a 
4 
Best Call  ..cccccccsecsecseees 0 7, 0 T% 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... ; : ; : 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib.........s0:0++: ; aa 
Bark-Tanned Sole.........:-+0+00+: , Ske 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... ; ae 
» Eng. or WS do....... ; oo as 
0 8 0 
Bellies from DS do. ......+.00- Sin 010 
» Eng. or WS do. ......... ee 7 
: 1 8 18 
Dressing Hides FO eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 2 2 2 2 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.4 $ © 2 § 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS & Wales — 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales "i se 1 5k 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil... 07 
apourising ...... ° M4 0 74 
wa Auto motive gas oil, in bulk, 
tank waggons ......... 1 14 1 1% 
Fuel oil, in bi ex instal. 
Thames: 
Furnace... a cigaandiunpacebapaneboaibe 05 O05 
EE Inte dectbininathcchonebietts 0 55, 0 5% 
ROSIN t 
= — ccesboncoccconsnonessss 19/0/0 27/6/0 
31/0/0 
RUBBER ( ib.)— s. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 1076 0 10% 
Fine b hard Pare ....ccccsccccsccsceees 0 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
56 0 
TN Orange — .....ccssserseeeereeees { 3 ° 50 0 
TALLOW 
Acad tine 15 6 15 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 ...... per std. 25/17/6 25/17/6 
ao BOT twee = 25/2/6  25/2/6 
se OOD ccasaccttuts o 24/2/6 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals 28/10/0 28/10/0 
Pischp liiindenishoes snitis 33/010 
Rio Deals ..............000+ per ad. {3500 50/0/0 
ee. 36,010 
cach ccdsdyssnetndiednies 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude .............000++ 23/08 
Be a ee ere 21/10/0 
Cakes, Linseed, eeeeeereeeeee “ 
Oil Seeds, ino 
RIED wnsinaktsliedsuqacokensenianest aes 
SRE on ccntvsnicocccoscceneseccenee sd os & 
Turpentine (per cwt.)a.......00000000+ 50 0 58 6 


ay Stains ebvante cx coduetion tn getes made by Cement Makers’ Federation 
(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 





Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 





i Va 
(000 bales) 1938 


g3 
___| 1939 | 1939 





_| From Aug. 1 to— 
Oct. 21, | Oct. 20, 
1939 


228 
101 
51 


S| eese 


Wor_p SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 








‘ Jat ote \From Aug.1 to 
Tom Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
cove quand. | ta | Se | ae | 21, 
______ | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
314 7,094) 5,552 
337 1514 4, 
“a 2610 ei2 
139 | 1,265 1,412 
Ee 531 
790 | 16,449) 12,598 





WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 


W eck ended ne — iw 
= | Si | a. 
1939 1938 1939 


From 
(000 quarters) 14, 
1939 








aun 


Sooo cococoocso o s 
eo 
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oo~ 
conwossee Secoaam os 
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